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Krlitor ial 


The Indian Archaeological Society mourns the 
untimely death (on 17 December 1974} ol Dr. 
Moti Chandra, who was an Honorary Fellow of 
the Society* 


the Inst Congress wa* held in November 19^2 
when the last isisut of PuralaltiQ was published ; 
the next Conference. scheduled t'nr December 1973. 
had to be postponed to it future dale because of the 
rail-strike which, in consequence, affected itie pub¬ 
lication-schedule of Puratattw. With a view lo 
ensuring timely publication of the bulletin, it has now 
been decided that Purttiama should be published 
every year in December,, irrespective of the 
holding of the Annual Co regress of the Society. 
Wc earnestly hope t hat it would be possible 

for us In keep up lo this time-schedule, 

« * * • * • 

With this -ssue we also take the opportunity of 
extending oui heartiest congratulations to two of 
our distinguished archaeologists who were awarded 
Pad m;i Hhustinn on the Iasi Republic Day 
126th January, 1974): Professor H.D, San kali n £tnd 
Dr. Moti Chandra. It is gratifying lo learn that this is 
not the first time that archaeologists of repute have 
been awarded ■•licit honours by the Government. On 
earlier occasions, Shri A, Ghosh (1962) and 


ciious to list their contribution* here. Suffice it to 
mention linn each one id them luis made significant 
contribution to the cultural history of India, h is 
a happy augury thin one of them. Professor S, Numl 
Hasan, now heads the Ministry of Education, Social 
Welfare and Culture. The archaeological community, 
therefore, has reasons to he proud of this recognition 
by the Govern mem. 

* # . * # * * 

Another noteworthy news which we would tike to 
share with the l eaders is ihe appointment of Professor 
S B. Deo ns Ikad of lhr Department of Prato-Indian 
and Ancient Indian History aL the Deccan College 
Postgraduate and Research In stilus Pune. Professor 
Deo is no stranger to this prestigious hvaiiute, having 
worked here, with Ins customary dedication, in various 
capacities since 1955, excepting the spd h at 

Kathmandu t IVe?3-6>} and Nagpur i |St66-74i 
* • # * * 

Archaeology has been making headlines in this coun¬ 
try during the lilt four months or so. The Report of 
the Estimate* Commiticr of the Lok Sabhu m the 
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Archaeological Surves of India has been published, 
which has resulted in some polemics; ankles have 
appeared in the Pros, commenting on lhe working 
of the century-old Survey ; new goals have been 
suggested for the old discipline. 

Archaeological research in the country has, until 
reeertly. been looked upon as u Cinderella, having 
struggled through conditions seldom affluent In the 
circumstances, some of Hie ills arc likely ro be of 
accumulative nature. What the outcome of this 
assessment will be is hot for us to anticipate here, 
but it is hoped that this criticism, some of which 
seems to have been overstated, wilt not obscure the 
measures that have already been taken or are proposed 
under the Firth Five Year Plan, 

Two aspects of Lhe criticism, sir,, publication and 
excavation, concern us very close*y and as such 
have to be received with understanding, howsoever 
disconcerting it may appear to be. Publication, which 
has reportedly fallen behind field-research, has to he 
accelerated so that the backlog of excavation-reports 
is cleared at the earliest, In this connection we may 
recall that the Archaeology Review Committee 
(Match'April 1965) had observed thin the already 
published repot is had ret very high standards and 
had aceoidingly brought considerable eredit to India 
from many par's of the world. We do not commend 
such feelings of complacence beyond a reasonable 
stage, for we know, that imong the published reports 
there are ntnic which are unworthy of international 
standard- It would he seen, therefore, that promptness 
is not the only merit of an excavation-report, it has 
to be sound and adequidy published as well. Cons¬ 
tant efforts dirtied to this end alone can sustain 
a high standard in an increasingly eompeiitivc world. 
One of such efforts consists of providing informed 
criticism, through reviews, of the concerned publi¬ 
cation. Care, however, should be taken thm this 
tool does not become dangerous, 

In excavation, which remains a valuable instru¬ 
ment for increasing our knowledge of India's heritage, 
the need for a careful strategic planning on regional 
or urt an all-India basis has often been emphasized. 
The programme has to be worked jointly by the 
Survey, (he universities and the State Departments 
of Archaeology, so that a sense of common purpose 
is achiev ed. It hu been suggested that strictly probtem- 


cemred projects should He taken up. 

The implementation of (he recommendaiiups of 
the Archaeology Review Committee relating to ex¬ 
cavation by Lhe Survey's Circles has resulted in the 
failing-oil in Lhe Survey's output of original work. 
Meanwhile, the Universities have stepped up their 
excavation-activities. But. for a country of the 
size and cultural variety of India, the extent or 
the total effort falls short of the requirement. 
There are upwards of twenty universities which 
undertake field-work in archaeology. Unfortunately, 
however, there is a marked imbalance in the 
growth of field archaeology in these universities : 
some of there have fully-equipped Departments for 
undertaking explorations and excavations, while 
others have neither adequate expertise nor the proper 
equipment for such a work Ycl. (here is another 
category where archaeology is laugh I but not prac¬ 
tised. The posirion of the Slate Departments of 
Archaeology is no better: our of a (oral of tw enty-one 
States, only sixteen have so far set up Departments 
of Archaeology. A uniform performance of technical 
skill or a national standard in a collaborated work 
is, therefore, difficult to achieve. What we need today 
are fully trained leaders; tuition without experience 
is of no avail in field-archaeology. 

(n both these aspects-publication and excavation 
-the role of the Central Advisory Board of Archaeo¬ 
logy, which, among other things. approves the 
exploration-excavation programmes of all the ex¬ 
cavating agencies i Indian and foreign I, including 
the Survey, assumes greater importance The Standing 
Committee of the Board which consists of five elected 
Members of the Board and whose functions include 
giving of advice to Lhe Board generally on the pro¬ 
motion of archaeological pursuance in the country, 
should insist on adherence to specific problems of 
the work proposed. The Committee could also strictly 
examine the technical competence of the staff, both 
for field-work as also for the preparation of the 
report. The procedure must he relentlessly imposed 
It Is hoped that this me seared strictness in the 
examination of ex plural ion-excavation programmes 
would prove useful to Indian archaeology in the 
long run. 

B. K. Thapak 


Archaeological and Ethnographic Evidence lor the 
Halting and Use of Microliths and Related Tools 

V. N- Misra 

Oeccan Ccifrgr Postgraduate ami Research Intitule. Pune 

[fit i't'iml m 23 September / 973\ 


I N spite of long anti extensive research on the 
Stone Ajie our knowledge of the methods ol 
hafting and use, and of the functions of tools remains 
very limited- First, most of the prehistoric stone 
loot types went out of use long ago wills the result 
ihul no close equivalents could he lound among the 
tool forms of the present-day stone using societies. 
Secondly, handles and hafts, being of organic materials, 
survive only in exceptional dneumstances. And 
finally, most of the stone tools, particularly those 
belonging to the Palaeolithic Age. have been found in 
secondary archaeological contexts removed Irom their 
original places tf manufacture and use and dissociated 
from materials and situations in relation to which they 
were used. It is only in recent year, that archaeolo¬ 
gists have begun to pay adequate attention to iho 
excavation of living sites which ullont possibilities 
id finding Hone tools in their original contexts. 

Fortunately, the situnlion is less disappointing 
with regard to ihe Mesolithic stone tools, A large 
number of microlithic and related tools have been 
found in their stratified foments, sometimes also in 
original hafts. The available evidence suggests that 
most of the microliLhs, because of their small size, 
were used as elements of composite tools, alter being 
hlifted in wood or bone handles. The artifacts which 
were generally made from microliths arc spear¬ 
heads, arrowheads, sickles, knives, daggers and 
adzes. Wc shall discuss the evidence Tor each of 
these types separately, 

M. C- D. Clark. The Slant Agt Hunitri (London, 
1967) p. 101. fin- 10J. 

'K-1 Johansen. K. Jes'rfn and ft. Winje. 'tin* lUlion 


SPEARHEADS 

A number of spearheads are known from Meso¬ 
lithic sites in Denmark and Sweden. A very fine 
example of this implement comes from Bussojo- 
rnossc. Scania, Sweden 1 The haft, made of bone, 
is serrated along the left margin, both near I he proxi¬ 
mal and distal ends. Microliths, which appear to he 
scalene triangles, arc set in grooves on both sides of 
t he haft, They arc set end lo end and the u nr douched 
side projects oil |he haft. Four microliths survive 
on the right side and three on ihc left, htn judging 
from (lie empty spaces on both sides there must 
originally have been several more (HG.t./J, 

Three Specimens of this class are known from the 
Mesolithic hog of Svacrdborg in Denmark. These 
have been described in some detail by Johansen" 
Two of these arc represented by small fragments: 
one of them had two flint blades still preserved in 
the grooves, one on each side* The third specimen, 
nearly complete, measures nearly 22 cm in length 
in iLs extant condition and. like other examples of 
this type, has an oval section. Four narrow blade lets 
were found in its immediate vicinity and the excavator 
believes that 'hey were certainly originally fixed in 
the lateral grooves of the thine haft (i ig.1,7), Hie 
bone point was cut from a tubular bone and >sslightly 
damaged at its Sower end which originally appears to 
have been pointed. The lateral grooves arc of 
unequal length. On the left side, the groove extends 

ifc phis jneien ilc la outre dans la Wjurbrerc lie 

S^erdbonj’. SUttmins dr la Saei/lt *oj tilt Jei Amh/ulialtti 
dn Sard (Nouvdle Send, nr J1T29. fig 59, 
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right up In the lower c.ureratiy, while on the right 
ride it terminates 5-5 cm above this extremity and 
,* replaced by line and regular dcnticulations. This 
kind or ilenltctikuion a!*o occurs no one of the edges, 
mostly on (he basal end. hut sometime* also on the 
upper end of other Danish and Swedish points. In 
most cases the iienticuf.uion.% are so fine and so care¬ 
fully done that they appear to base been intended for 
ornamentation rather than for any particular use. 

Johansen also tells as that a different and tery 
rare type of bone point is known from one or the 
localities at Mullenip in Denmark, it is broad and 
Hat unlike the common type with a thin bone handle, 
to which the three Stuerdhorg esamples belong, and 
of which numerous examples are known from the 
island of Zealand in Denmark and from Scania. 

Bone points with unilateral as well as bilateral 
inserts -ire known from the Mesolithic cultures of 
Central Europe and from the Upper Palaeolithic of 
Siberia. Koriowski* has described and illustrated 
such finds from Poland and adjacent countries. In 
both unilateral and bilateral types, the bUtddch used 
arc mire touched and arc often intentionally broken 
on one or both the ends, The unilateral type occurs 
in the Kunda culture of Estonia and Latvia and in 
the Neman culture of Lithuania and northern Poland. 
The bilateral type, more characteristic of Denmark 
and Sweden, is represented in Poland in the Juni- 
slaw ice culture (FiG-3,J»zV 

The spear point with blade insert* hit* its .incest ry 
in the Upper Palaeolithic cultures - It is known 
from the sites of Afontovo, Vcrkbolcnskayu Gora, 
MaTta and Kokorievo in Siberia. 

These points are also common in the fsakovo 
and Scrovo Neolithic culture* in Siberia.* They are 
made by fitting carefully shaped bTade 'inserts' 1 in 
grooves cut in a long animal bone, usually a rib. 
In form they are similar to Upper Palaeolithic proto¬ 
types, pointed at one end. and abruptly cut olT at the 
other, with ii circular transverse section. The 
Is;, kino blades were not secondarily retouched on 
the edge which was to he inserted In the gioove. 
The side blades arc either secondarily retouched to 
form a scries of small, equally-spaced dentations, 
oriented in one direction, or in addition to the denta¬ 
tion, arc retouched from one side us form a unilaterally 


*S. K, Korioufdti. Pradzitjt Zitm t'ohUck otf IX ■ to V 
nslttrleria p, ha |Wan»w. I*>T2< p, 392, lig, fill am, I? and 
14 . and perse rud communication 

*H. N. .Michael, The Neolithic Ape in Eastern Siberia 
rntiwitimi of the Amerhun Philosophical Sttrieir. vol 48, 
no 2 rPfyxj, p. 43. ,mj penumil comrmtniMiion from 
Or S K. Kcetowski. 


doping blade. The dentations arc added after the 
side has been relouched. 

The side-biaded spearhead* of the Isakovo C ulturc 
have an average length of 30-35 cm and a maxi¬ 
mum length of 50 cm and their shaft is round. Their 
position in the graves makes it dear that their points 
were alInched to spears. They were placed parallel 
to the body with pointed ends upwards, that is. the 
preserved points were next to the head iPonomarcvo 
burials nos. 10, 13, 16). In two ca*es < Isakova 
mound burial no. 2 and Ponomareva burial no. I Ok 
the spearheads lay just above the pelvis. A.P. 
Okladnikov has proposed that these were short hunt¬ 
ing spears of the order of the short spear-axe used 
by the contemporary Nanaieis and Nikhva, so-called 
"gida”. These may have been put into the hands of 
the deceased or placed across the body. 

Long, leaf-shaped points, made of glass and tele¬ 
phone insulators, by bifacial pressure flaking, and with 
dentations on both edges, were mounted as spear 
points by Australian aborigines in Western Australia. 1 
There can be little doubt that pressure-flaked bifacial 
stone poin ls.c Activated from Lngahiddi and other older 
sites, which are dearly the prototypes of glass pieces, 
were similarly mounted. 5 Another kind of spear, 
made with stone flake* and known as ‘Death spear' 
is also recorded from Australia.* It was made by 
mounting a senes of small, irregularly-shaped and 
unto touched stone chips on both sides of the head of 
a wooden stick. Nt> grooves were made and the 
chips were mounted in resin. One of the artifacts 
consisted of as many .is twenty-two chips. The chips 
were of stone, usually quart/. and ill later stages of 
glass and china ware. It has been suggested Thai these 
formless fragments were degenerate substitutes for 
Wdl-madc microliihs, excavated from older deposits, 
hui this needs to be confirmed by future research. 
Tin* kind of spear had a wide though marginal 
disirtbutinn in Auftrtfu. 


arrowheads 

Evidence for the use of microliihs as tips and 
barbs of arrows is quilc plentiful and comes from 
many sites in far flung areas, The beginnings of 


VAiVt. pp. 42-4.1, 

*h O. McCarthy. Aiatntiktit Ibortghml Stone implement! 
(Sydney. 1967), p. 42. Ilf- LJ no. S; and IT J. Mulvaney, 
The Prehistory at tuetroliu <l'"Ulun. 1967), pp 16-17, 
'MulViincy, op, tit,, pp. U6-t7, fig 25. 

♦McCarthy, op. fit. (1767), p. 34; awl Mill w*y.vp. eU.. 
pp 9J-94. 


ai. \ i msiiniifMHi! ivip.jn . "t tiwnsti 


5 



Pm. l h spearhead from Butsopmottste. Scmfa, Sweden: & arrowhead with Hint hath amt tip from 
t.fdinh Sarnia t Sweden; H, arrnw paint tram Sinaia. Sweden; 4, ttbiiquely bhmted blade* from i /if, 
Zealand. Denmark; 5 , chisel-ended arrowheads fram (d) Tfaermose, Jutland, Denmark; \b\ Peier\fctmer 

Moor, Oldenberg, Germany, and (rl Egypt (Middle Empire); t*. grooved i icicle haft from hfupharet el-Kabarah. 
Israel; 7, spearhead Jmnt Denmark 
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.11 chert are nol m present very clear. It is possible 
that tanged points of the Aterian culture of north 
Africa and of the Solutrcan culture of France were 
used as arrowheads, but ihe evidence is sadly deficient. 
Conclusive evidence for archery dates from the final 
or Younger Dry as period (e. 8800-8300 b.c.) and 
comes from the site of Stclimoor in north Germany, 
occupied by Ahrensburgian reindeer hunters. 1 
Remains of a complete tanged point found with two 
fragments of the shaft in the breast of a reindeer are 
highly suggestive: indeed the only gup in the evidence 
is an actual bow (Fits. 3, 12), 

Le# conclusive evidence of archery comes from 
the Hamburgtan (13000 b.c.) levels of the same site. 
Here, splinters of shouldered flint points have been 
found embedded in reindeer bones, hut it cannot be 
established that these points were released by arrows. 
From the Hamburgian site of Meiendorf was obtained 
evidence of holes in the bones of cranes and White 
Grouse, which match the reindeer antler points. 
But it cannot be proved that projectiles were used. 

Another early evidence of the probable use of 
bow and arrow comes from Africa,* In a Lale 
Pleistocene graveyard at Jebcl Sahuba, a little north 
of Wadi Haifa in Sudanese Nubia, dated to between 
12000 and I0QQ0 B.c„ were buried many persons 
who had died a violent death. The bodies show that 
they had been killed by weapons puinted with micro- 
jiths or other small stone inserts. One man had as 
many as one hundred and ten such artifacts associated 
in such a way as to suggest that they had eniered his 
body as the barb and points of project!!e* and two 
of them were suit embedded in his skulk Stone arti¬ 
facts were similarly found sticking in the bones of 
five other burials. From their contexts it is apparent 
that they were points and barbs of arrows rather than 
of spears If they had been mounted as spears the 
spearhead might be expected to have made a deeper 
wound where the conical point of the weapon had 
penetrated. 

The earliest known bows come from the bog of 
Holmegnard in Denmark* These were seif bows 
about the height of a man made from a single length 
of springy wood like elm or yew and shaped with 
carefully made grips near the middle or the stave* 

M Q. D. Clark. 'NcpItUuc Bom from Somerset, England, 
and the Prehtilofy of Archery in North-West Europe'. 
ptoceefinfs of Prehistoric Society {New Series), VOL XXIX 
(1963k PP 6L-6L This article {pp* 50-9SJ contains a 
masterly survey of archery in prehistoric Europe together 
with an exhaustive catalogue of Ihc finds of bows and 
arrow*ihafti in western Europe, The evidence Humn-.n- 
rired on this subject in lhe present paper is Imed Imrely 
on this and other wrilin#i of Professor Clark cued in this 
paper elsewhere. 


The forepart of a wooden arrow-shaft is known from 
the Maglemosiim site of Vlnkdmosc in Jutland, 
DciimurL The tip of the shaft is an oblique slot 
for a microlithic point and the base is notched to 
engage a bow string. The base is also bound by a 
string. This binding was imended to hold the feather¬ 
ing required to steady the flight of the arrow. Fore¬ 
part of an actual arrow with a microtith used as a tip 
and another used as a barb has been found from 
Los hull, Scania in Sweden.. The microliths used 
appear to be triangles held together by resin. This 
find shows two distinct functions of the microliths: 
when mounted on arrow-shafts, the function of the 
one mounted at the tip was 10 penetrate and that of 
the side one. to cut ( no. I. 2). 

Transverse arrowheads (petit trancherl were often 
used as tips of irrowv Actual specimens of these 
tools, hafted in aTTOw-shnfts, are known from 
Tvaermose, Jutland (Denmark), Petersfehner Moor, 
Oldenburg, Germany and from Egypt (Middle 
Empire). 4 J. de Morgan 5 tells us that in some of the 
arrows, barbs are also made of similar fimt flakes, 
and that these arrows formed the principal projectile 
weapon of the Pharaohuic armies. Often, the flukes 
did not bear any retouch. Chisel-edged flakes, 
similarly used, are known from Abydos.* From 
Egy pt also come* the evidence of representations of 
chisel-ended arrowheads on motiumefits which make 
it clear that they were used for shooting a variety of 
game. Thus, an undated rock engraving in southern 
Egypt shows an archer shooting a running ostrich 
with what are undoubted chisel-ended arrows Even 
more enlightening in some ways is the painting on 
the north wall of the tomb of Aatefokcr, vizier of 
S&osttii I w hich -shows the archer shooting down with 
similar arrows into a netted enclosure crowded with 
game, among them a bull and a couple of bubale 
aJready stricken. 7 The association of child-ended 
arrowheads with Ertchollc middens, and the absence 
of any other recognizable form of arrow heud t sug¬ 
gests that in prehistoric Europe also they were used 
to shoot d wide range of quarry, 8 A specimen of a 
petit tranchef was found deeply embedded in a human 
vertebra from a Neolithic chalk-cut grotio in the 
valley of Petit-Morin, Champagne, France * Tra- 

ij, G. D. Clark. The Preftin&ty of Africa tLondon. 1969). 
P m, 

•Clark, f>p dr. <\W?t p- 9T 

■J, G. D, Clark. The \1esoUtfdt Settlement* of North*™ 
Europe {Cambridge. 193-6), fig. 51, mm, 1-3. 

*J_ <jr Murgan La Prehtstoirw Oriental*, Tome I, G™i- 
life (Ram. 1925k pp 271-71, % 42, 

*fh(d. k fig. 42 P nos 4-5 

T j, G. D. Clark, Prehistoric Europe: The ficomjmk Basil 
(London. I9i2) + p. 36 

4W., p, 36. 

1 Ibid 
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pczoiiial Forms of arrowhead art also known from the 
Neolithic dwelling* of Switzerland. These were 
mounted on their wooden shafts with the help of 
birch-pitch, 1 

Obliquely blunted blades and Hates were also 
probably used as tips and barbs or arrows Two 
specimens of this type (fkU, 4) and a flint flake 
were found in the breast region of an aurochs skeleton 
at Vig near Jyderup in the north-west of the island of 
Zealand in Denmark-- These were probably part 
of an arrow which got stuck in the breast of the animal, 
and the microlilhs remained embedded after the 
wooden shaft had rotted away. Oblique arrowheads 
of rhombic shape are common in the Kongemosc 
culture of Denmark, and these were probably used 
both as tips and barbs of arrows. 1 

A microlithic triangle was found embedded for a 
ihird of its length in the vertebra of the skeleton of a 
young man buried in the Tarttenoisian midden on the 
isle of Teviec o(f the peninsula of Quiberon in the 
Merbihan.* A bone arrow-point with flint barbs 
from Scania, Sweden is illustrated by J, Hawk.es and 
Sir Leonard Woolley 6 1HG.I, .?). It i- broken at 
the proximal cud, and so the complete length and 
shape arc not known. In the extant condition four 
microliths are seen set end to end on each side as 
barbs, but possibly originally there were more further 
down. The miciohlhs appear to be simple bUdelets 
or scalene triangles. It is possible that this specimen 
was a spear point rather than an arrow head. 

Simple blades with or without retouch are also 
used as tips and barbs of arrows. An elongated 
blade!ct halted as an arrowhead is known from 
Hclunn lLower Egypt). 8 Front Abydos in Egypt 
Morgan 1 has illustrated what appears to be a 
pressure-worked blade!et used us the Lip of an arrow ¬ 
head. 

Bilateral I y retouched points, used as tips of arrows, 
arc known from Swiss Neolithic dwellings (no. J, 3}.* 
These were mounted on their wooden shafts with the 
aid of birch-pitch. From South Africa there is 
evidence of a unilateral point and an irregular lunate 
of glass being used to make an arrowhead ® The 
implements were mounted in was. This was done 


'Ibid-, lift, 72. ftp- A. 

■Clark. op. cit. (1936). fig. 29. 

•Clark, op. cit, (1963), p. 70. 

•Clark, op. cit. (IM2), pp 35-36. 

M Haukei and Sir Leonard Woolley, Ptthhwry &itd the 
Be$bwings nf ChiUiatlan (London* 24A 

1 Morgan, ap cit. (19231. fig 42, no* 2. 


by a Bushman prisoner in Cape Town at the end of 
the nineteenth century. Glass and wax were used 
in this case in place of stone and vegetable gum 
normally employed by the Bushmen. The explana¬ 
tion for retouch, according to ihe man. wu* that it 
provided suitable surface for the wax to grip without 
the stone being so deeply embedded in the matrix 
that n would not come ouf in the wound, Aliehin 
tells us that several arrowheads of this type are kept 
in the Pitt-Rivcrs Museum at Oxford (fkj.3,7). 
Leaf-shaped points mounted as arrowheads in wooden 
shafts arc known from Scotland. 10 in India, use of 
triangles* mipcj.es and lunaies m ups and barbs of 
arrows is knowm from their depiction in rock pann¬ 
ings at bbimbelkj. L-tkha Juar, Raison and Modi in 
Madhya Pradesh. 

The question is often asked as to how such tiny 
tools as tnicroliihs, when mounted on arrow-shafts, 
could be effective in killing any game, it is to be reme¬ 
mbered that apart from the force which is exerted w hen 
the weapon is released by a projectile, it is very likely 
that prehistoric man treated the microliths, which he 
used to tip and barb his arrows, with poison. The 
practice of poisoning arrow heads is rthnogniphicaJly 
documented from many areas, and some arcliaeologi- 
cal evidence is also available for it. At the site of 
Gwisho Spring* in Zambia, dated to mid third mil¬ 
lennium b,c., were found numerous pods of the 
shrub Su'iirfrjtf, commonly used for arrow poison h\ 
the Kalahari Bushmen, This is considered parti¬ 
cularly significant in Lhe light of the fact that all the 
other plant remains (lint occurred in any quantity at 
this site belonged to edible species and had clearly 
been brought to the sile for food. 11 


SICKLES 

Yet another use of microliths was in the manu¬ 
facture of sickles used Tor the harvesting of cereal 
crops and other plants and also for household work. 
The earliest known sickles come from the Nil tuff an 
site* in Palestine, Two complete and several frag¬ 
mentary grooved bone sickle-haft* were found at 


’Art, ft*, 42. no* J, 

*Clirfc, op. at. (1952L fig, 12, ru>, 3, 

■a. Alkhin. 71m.Stem tfppmf Am**: she Late Start* 
Httnt€T-gtiihtfwri of ike Tropical Old tVurld \ London, 
p m 20?. tig; 4L no. ft, 

l *awK ap, r it, (tfO), % 15 
u Qirk h op. cit. (196SJ* p. 1ST 



J : IG- L It mekk \iiih mwdtii hoft from Fay tun : -> tpearkeadfimi tmkovv tiu nt Siberia, side* 

himhd fottf? Jrom haumtun ra. Aai fmi Siberia; I, . ,‘v.u rift adit ihiL e nwn.Hit.it> ■ ifnio-hofi It handle from 

Fkmnhtrg Ba i r tmhm Capt Fnnim t, A fricit. 5 , flits i xftklr n'jf/A iruui^'jj // ft ton Sa^qafu. Egypt , 

l f \ Kitmihrnntfom fiinpitiiuo mourn/ Ltuet * Stfh 7. w’. * /.■ ■ m ir. srf */i a Jnyrtt 1 jiju/i 

ft urn C Vi/iiinfruriii, J/r/ru 
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Miigbaret eLKebarah. 1 The compile specimens 
have length* uf 3 hH and 23 cm respectively. The 
head of the handle is decorated by a curving of an 
animal head which, in the case of the bigger specimen, 
appears to be a goat t fig. 1*6), Towards the tip 
on the side opposite to groove is a semicircular knob, 
the function of which is not clear. The blade has 
a deep groove on one edge from the base of the handle 
to the Lip. It was intended to receive the hint insets. 
In both pieces, the blade is very slightly curved, the 
grooved edge being concave Several fragments 
also bear this kind of projection. From this site 
there are aho two other carved animal heads, re¬ 
presenting respectively a bovine animal and n deer 
These, as also a decorated fragment, and a fragment 
pierced near the centre, were, in the opinion of die 
excavator, handles of other hafts. 

From. Mugharci el-Wad, thirteen specimens were 
found, but all are incomplete, and tome mere frag¬ 
ment^ 2 The largest of these, measuring 15 cm in 
length, is flat on one face and slightly convex on the 
other. Unlike the d-Kebtirah specimen, in this the 
grooved edge is markedly convex and jhc semicircular 
projection is reduced to a slight swelling. A smaller 
fragment has two flint blades remaining in place in 
the groove; both flints have rather irregular edges 
without any trace of lustre* and as far as eats be seen 
the backs are not retouched. This specimen was 
found in very tough red earth* almost as hard as 
breccia, and the blades .ire kept sn place by a cal¬ 
careous concretion* all trace of the original slicking 
matter having disappeared. 

Two other specimens represent a different lype of 
sickle haft. In one of these the bone blade is much 
broader and flatter than m others The groove runs 
nearly tu the base which is bevelled and flattened 
and is pierced by two holes. It is dear that it must 
have been inserted into a separate handle, possibly of 
wood, and held in place by lashing. In the ssceond 
specimen there are four holes instead of iwo 

Many of ihe flint blades found ut Natulian sites 
bear a lustre or sheen on their edges, which apparently 
mulls from the friction with the silica in the com 


■F. Turvitle-Petfe. 'Excavations ui the Nfugharei el-KcW 
rah" /iHinttif trf the Rnym inthrtipvktximl IxMUUtt nf Omit Britten 
4Prrf frrkmJ. vol. LX1I (1932). P ^ pi. XXVlI figs F3; 
and P.A.L. Ciarrod anil D.M..A Bale. Ftar Swnr hr of 
Momt Carnirl [OxfunJ. 19371. Vfcl, I. PP 3708. 

■JWA, PP. 37-38. pis. XII ami Xlll. 

Hj. Catort-Thoctipson and E.W. Gardner,. The Br.irrt 
Fiij yum (London, 1934) (in two vols.y p. 45,pb. XXVlit and 
XXX and tigs 12. 


stalks, h is therefore believed that rite Namfian 
sickles were used for harvesting wild cereal crushes 
th o ugh some archaeologists think they might have 
been used only to cut reeds, 

Sfone-bladed vie kies arc more common in Neo¬ 
lithic sites. Two specimen* with wooden handles 
were found in silos in the Fayum, one complete, the 
other represented only by the handled The com¬ 
plete specimen consists of u slightly curved wooden 
shaft of oval cross scction p 20 4 m in length, taper¬ 
ing Uj a blunt point. The bevelled hull measures 
3 in in circumference. A centrally placed longi¬ 
tudinal groove is fitted with three st-r ruled flint blades 
held in position by resin. This incision is 10*25 in 
long by about O'25 in broad, and for ninety per cent 
of pis length has u dcprii of approximately 0 4 in 
The three blades are of Aim and, from the butt side, 
measure 31, 3 3 and t _ 9 in in length. The lip 
of the flint is broken, but from the size of the groove 
its original length must have been about } l 4 in. All 
the three flints arc serrated and worn in varying 
degrees, Twn complete ones are pressure fluked on 
both faces while the broken specimen is worked only 
on one face. The three flints are carelessly fitted* the 
first one projecting farther than the other two, but 
all the three arc effectively held firm by resin. The 
wood of the handle was identified to be Tomonx jp. 
(HO. 2, i\ The other specimen, without blades, is 
similar to the one described above, but it is smaller. 

A slightly different lype of sickle is known From 
Hassuua. 1 One specimen was found in Room 17 
of Level 11 among many flint blades utid nodules. 
The flakes were found la be held in the original bitu¬ 
men. They were set overlapping, and upon the bitu¬ 
men w r ere truces of the wooden backing which gave 
strength to the implement. The flukes used were not 
serrated. An even better preserved example was 
found in Level ill. It consisted of nine broad cres¬ 
centic flakes which are held together by bitumen. 
No serration or other retouch b visible on them. The 
blade WHS slightly curved and wins probably attached 
to a wooden handle, m suggested by the excavator 
(no. 3* £). 


*S. Lloyd and J-. Safar. Toil Hassuna: FicuvsitHms by the 
Iraq Government Dinrelurate General of Antiquity* Hi 
1943 and 1944', Juwrtwt of Ateir Bwnn vol* tV„ 

pt* 4 (1^45). p. 269. fig. J7. CutnnMnlitie od the Ifn wn.p 
iicItle-btflrSej, Linda S r ftnridwood (fbisT^ p. 269) says 
*Ttw HaimIH sickle blades are made an irregularly limped 
blade %egmenii or on flake*. fn ihis iliey etifFer from the 
sickle hinder of ether available early village asvemblaguv 
(eg. JutLiidjh. Memo* Siilk), which ha*e neat riiAle 
blades made on small narrow blade sectitms". 
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Pit. 3. J-2, /iint-bladed b<mt' sptar points from Poland; 3 t flint arrowhead mounted with birch pitch 

«j vtring from Zugcihurg-Gasbuden, Switzerland: J, chlseft-ndcd arrowhead mounted with birch pitch from 

Switzerland: 5. /tint sickle mounted with bitumen from Jarmo, Iraq: tit jffntskkle mounted with bitumen 

from lltissuna, Iraq; 7 , arrowheads with glass bladdet inserts from South Africa; ff, triangular mlcrolith 
set in gum on a stick handle from Birdxvilh, Queensland, Australia; 9, oblique. arrowhead of the Danish 
curly coastal culture: 1U, toap knife from Western Australia: ;v. leaf-shaped arrowhead from Fyvit, 

Switzerland: 12, reconstruction of Ahrtmshurgim arrow from north Germany. 
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A sickle with a curved blade is, available from 
Jama \v\, I A). 1 It consists of parolId-sided hinder 
vet edge to edge and held together probably by bitumen. 
There was distinctive sheen on the inner cutting edge. 
Unfortunately the bkumen was loo crumbly to retain 
the impressions of Lhe haffs material. This sickle 
blade is more curved than that of the H&s&una speci¬ 
men (rni. 3 + 5). A curved 45 cm long riukle with 
wooden handle and dint leeth is also known from 
Saqqara, Egypt* in the deposits belonging io the First 
Dynasty . 2 

Four hone sickle haft* are known from l be site 
of SLalk ;i in Iraq. Tlic handles of all these are 
artistically decorated. The sickle-hafts were made 
by fittlpg, with the help of bitumen, a flint knife ora 
series of small pointed flinls in a groove made in the 
length of an animal hone. The groove is always on 
the curved side of ih* bone tu facilitate the fixing of 
equally curved flints. The thickest part of the flint 
was not grooved and served as the handle which was 
decorated with carving of an amnia! head. 

One of the hafts 4 bears on the extremity of its 
handle the representation of the head of & bare with 
ears raised. Its length is 145 mm atid could contain 
blades of 50 to 65 mm length. A light hollow at 
two-thirds length from the handle permitted the index 
finger to hold the tool heller in the hand, the handle 
being of thin diameter. The holding of the tool h 
facilitated by the fad that the bone in lightly turned 
on its axis which permits the middle finger to rest on 
the ftp below the carved head. Another similar 
haft® is preserved only up to the handle which is 
carv ed in the form of the head of a goal. I he best 
example of this uri.K provided by the carved sickle 
haft.® The actual length of the \oo] is 12K mm, 
hut must have originally been about 180 mm long. 

The haft represented a standing person with legs 
shown by a light modelling, and the feet, barely to be 
seen, forming a border limiting the groove for setting 
(he flints. Another haft, larger than the three already 
described, is made from the ride of a large animal. 

The groove for the Hints h very large. 

Finally, a sickle with hone shaft and Aim tnart* 
h known from I he Upper Capriati culture at Colum- 
natn in Africa. 7 Less than half (he length of the 
burse shaft h grooved and contains three micro bibs. 


'KT UmidwumL Pnkuivric Men {w\tnih cd, ipkiwir*. 
1967), A^. 119.m: .uitl [KrsoruiEcunuiianicatLun. 

*11 F rqnkfort, TAr flirth of CMUx&km it* ike ftntr /.in/ 
(LoTiJcm. 1951 h F- 11 pl- 1 and %, Jfc 

•It. Ghirah man, fuutttrjdeSfotk , pn r tit hmhon r \ 9 $}. I 9 .14 

mi (Park, mn voi, i pp. i%m 

*H4d.« pi VIII. fi>g, 2and pi. \ IV, % U_ 
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set vertically. Two of these are diminutive irumgTe* 
and the third uri elongated lunate (fig 2, 7). 


KNIVES 

Use of long pressure-worked blades in making 
knives is known from the Isafcovo Neolithic culture in 
Siberia* The shaft which h of hone is slightly bent 
and flattened in eross-secTiort, The grooving in the 
shaft k much deeper and wider. In differentiolian 
from the Spear points, the knife side blades ore wider 
and retouched all over. The blades, with the excep¬ 
tion of ihe dislal end blade, has c lhe >hapc of dong- 
aied rectangles. The distal blade usually comes to a 
point and thus has the appearance of a triangle with 
one long side convex and the inserted side straight. 
In cross-section, I he blades usually have a leosoid 
shape and the inverted edge is always thinner than the 
cutting edge—although the inserted edge is not as 
finely retouched us ihe cutting edge. There is no 
space between the individual side-blades A smooth 
junction was achieved by cutting the short tails of the 
blades in a chisd-edpr manner so that when fitted 
together they overlapped um 2Jh These knives 
have their routs in the Upper Palaeolithic. 

From Australia several types of knives ate known 
One of these is Tapp saw knife. ,J Rtfs consists of 
up to a dozen irregular, unretouched stone chips of 
the type used in death spears and mounted on a 
wooden handle in gum cement There is no groove 
and ihe chips arc of quartz, quartzite or chert This 
tool was used for cutting meat and is known from the 
south-western part of Western Australia (na 3, /% 
The second type of knife is Leiiinj knife blade- Jlj It 
is a long pointed blade with triangular section, or an 
elongated reetungulflr blade trapezoid in section. It 
was haired in gum cement to provide a hand grip and 
sometimes a short piece of flat pointed wood was 
inserted in the gum grip. The length of ihese blades 
ranges from 9 to 22 erra {handle tir grip included) 
and they rarely bear any retouch. The Ltitira was 
used for cutting up animals, cutting cicatrice scars, 
circumcirion and sufeiudsiou on men and mtnxarion 
on women. Similar blades were used as spear poinis 


*lhk *, pi. VIII, H. J and pi LTV„ fig HI. 

*Md r pb- VH und I |V P % I. 

'Clark, op. riV. (1969}, p. 156 and %. 14 no, l r 
■Michael, op. ciL (1958), pp 4744. 

’Mulvaiu? up. cit, imvi, p. 94: and McCarthy 
ap. tit. M%7l pp. 44-35. 

’•McCarthy, lbid. 9 p. 32; and Mulwuy. Ifr rJ L pp„ &.7U, 
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in Northern Territory and Central Australia and 
western Queensland and as heads of lighting picks in 
Northern Territory. A type somewhat related to 
Lcilim blade is known as Juan knife but differs from 
the Lcitira in lImt it is asymmetrical and Im a thick 
back which is usually trimmed. It wits provided with 
a fur grip and is recorded from central and western 
Queensland. 1 


DAGGERS 

In Serovo and Kitoi cultures of Siberia, Neolithic 
pressure-worked rectangular stone blades were hafted 
in bone shafts to make unilateral as well as bilateral 
doggers. 2 These daggers are up to 45 cm long and 
have straight edges. 


ADZES 

From the Neolithic site of Isakovo in Siberia 3 
composite adzes are also known. The flint “inserts*’ 
for these arc comparatively narrow but massive and 
the groove in the holding shaft is very deep and wide. 
J D. Clark' 1 has illustrated a crescentic adze flake 
in chert, mounted in mastic at the end of a rhino horn 
handle, from a cave at I’let ten berg Bay. eastern Cape 
Province, Africa (hg. 2, J). A type of adze known 
as Tula adze is widely recorded from Australia, both 
cthnugnphicalJy and archaeologically. = In its 


'Muluury, ibia.. p. 112; ami Mi-Girthy, ibiJ., p. tj. 
•Michael, op. eiL (195X1, pp, 49 and 64-65. 

•Mfa p. 44. 

♦CJaik, op, cit. (1969), p, 157. fig, 45. 


most common form, it is a broad D-shaped Hake too 
with its undersurface a plain flake surface and the 
outer surface trimmed along the margins. It is 
hafted on the opposite end of a wooden spear-thrower 
and serves as a multipurpose tool. Among its many 
uses are "cutting and shaping bark, and wooden 
weapons, dishes and bowls (coolamons), ceremonial 
objects, disembowelling animals, and occasional 
digging". When its edge is worn out and becomes 
blunt, the Tula is taken out of the gum cement, re- 
chipped and re-mounted. Finally, the thick, narrow 
butt end of the flake is left which is discarded. This 
discarded slug has been called Burren slug The 
main concentration of the Tula adzes is in Central 
Australia. Tufas are up to 10 cm long. Finally, 
we may mention the find of a halted microlith from 
Australia which might have been used as a chisel or 
adze (fig, 3, ft). It is a triangular microlith which 
was hafted at the end of a wooden handle, with its 
sharp unretouched edge projecting outward. The 
find was made at Birdsville and is now preserved in 
the Queensland Museum * 

The above account is far from being exhaustive. 
There would doubtlessly be many more archaeologi- 
talfy and cthnographicaJJy recorded examples of 
hafted tools but the examples referred to above 
should suffice to illustrate the various uses to which 
microliths and blades and flakes associated with 
micTolithrc assemblages could be put to, as also the 
ways in which they can be halted on bone and wooden 
handles. 


•Mulvaney. cp. tit. (19W>, pji. 70-7J and 1 13-16. and 
McCarthy, W- eil. pp. 27 T », 

•McCarthy, ibid„ pp, 41-42, 
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S INCE the initial recognition of the Middle 
PidiieolLthic- phase at Ncva^, numerous 
Middle Palaeolithic sites have been located in 
different parts ■>! the country. Us strati graph tea I 
position is also uell established belonging as it 
docs to ‘Gravel 1 1'. ot the finer gravel "hieh overlies 
“liravd I', consiitljlg "I l ower Palaeolithic fool*. 1 * 
As no stratigraphic division within Gravd II itself is 
possible, the tool-types recovered from this gravel 
cannot be further subdivided on a stratigraphic 
basis, It has, therefore, to he conceded that 
stratigraphic basis for the study or Middle Palaeolithic 
phase in the subcontinent is largely missing and 
stands tin comparison to the situation in Europe, 
where changes in tool types cun be vtudied in direct 
correlation with (heirs traligraphic position. A fruitful 


■The author n» thankful Id Dr, K. K. Sinlm (Reader m 
Aichneokwi. ^ Shri 11 c - I lecturer in Prehfcloryj 
ilannuM Hindu l'nl«riily. for matin* nccKuiry cor reel ion t 
to die irianajcripl. 

'Tlinugti Hie term Middle Slone Age* wo* adoptrd ■" 

I he meet in* held at Delhi in I**, iln Mtihm P" ferh 
term Middle PaUeolilhfc’ instead mi advowteil by 
V. M. Miifd. 'Problem ul terminology m indiau 
Prehistory', Fjutrrrt Anttaapafngiu, vol. 

pp, H3-24. * 

*\\ p. Nunkallw. ft i iht tram Htstoty l|J Prthtitttry trt 

ftVnrar (PiHinii. 

*U- J>. SanJtafiii T /Ve - tW PtvfahiMtor) uf ™“ 
PukiUan rtkunbay, I9G-T 

B H. [>. SaLnk.iPi.i- K MtddIe Stone A*f Culture* in Indm 
ticid Fttklil*u f k Sctfntv PT* 365-75* and S. Nr Koa. 


line of enquiry could bcHtbX'Juio-typologicLil siudy 
of the palaeolithic tools, which might show variations, 
regional or evolutionary, if uny, within the Middle 
Palaeolithic edlurjdcomplex . u The present paper aims 
M clarify mg some of the Middle Palaeolithiciridtisirtcs 
on lechnc»-iy pological considenlions. After selection 
of the rcprescfimiivc industries, the material wa* 
grouped into two categories: the finished tool-types 
and bbmk-typcs Thereafter, a comparative sludy of 
the proportion or various loot-types and blank 
detaching techniques was made, Such an analysis 
might afford evidence for determining tlie effect ol 
advanced tool'typology on technological develop¬ 
ment H must he made clear that the present study 
is based on such collections as were made available 
so the author sit the various institutions. 4 Some of 


'Kegiuiul variation* m Ihc Indian Middle Rlune Ape 
Cultures with sjjccwl reference to NaSgondu in Andhra'. 
Pam/aim ip ntf . 2 {196fl 1 

*I'hc ifsiii ‘blank’ hew been adopted rtlei Minins, which 
include* hufh flako ami bbdejc Thu ha* the advantage 
u™ ihe cutting torns HUkc* in having litore objective 
Ecttsc; see, H- L Movuis, tf tiL* the rttuJyu* o\ certain 
niajcr classes of Upper Mwraliihk IwlV. Hunbut 
L hftff.iro- Bttltetitl. nu. 26 ll%®^ 

n jkaaihor o pratcful to Fn*r. II D. Sanhaha and Dr. 
K, V jcuhi for gjvin* hei facilities lo suid> ihe col Ice Horn, 
picsernud in she Deccan CoIIcbc. Pane and pretiislari. 1 
Branch of the Vrchaeofogic-il Sur«y of ImIU. I«s®iar, 
reaped iwl>. Dk nutlibef iW Imrtt nude av^ilnbEe may not 
always tally with the number mentioned in ihc previinah 
ptiblbhed wxouni of particular cdlttUoftl. 
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MJnOLE PALAEOLITHIC lUOUSTHfES WITH 
HANOAXE-CLEAVE* ELEMENT 
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the mipurtiinf n n 3IccC3nlike those from l J i>|war 
FtjionJ Qtmv^ % AummipaklmrD.' 1 and Singh- 
hhum, 1 have ifius been left uui as either they were 
tsul uvHibbic k or if available were found to be ui> mixed 
to fiiiike any sdeniilk *Ludv aJmosl impossible, 
hi order to apply the mUsilai) meths>d it k tk^imhle 
Unit artifact* ihould be available in good number* 
A* such only twelve rmluttric* of Indian Middle 
Pal^otirhiL phase could be brought within ihe 
scope oF this study, 

hi the Middle PiilaeoliiKiJc a^embUges, two 
broad groups, can be easily recognized the first 
consisting of these ind mints which show .1 presence 
of' Jiiindaxe-dcjvcr element, while lhe other includes 
those industries which show a camplclc absence of 
htmilaxc-cleuver element. The other tool-types 
d 1 tier only marginally from one industry to the other. 
With the exception of Ramgarh.ua industry, the 
technological features arc also generally shared by all. 

The frequency of the handjxe-dcavcr clcmeni 
ranges from 4 Ui 2> per e-rat. The fir^i group which 
Jiows a frequency of 4 to 25 per cent of The bandu&c- 
ekaver element has been idea tilled in the following 
region. of the sub-continent: Kumool Dfetricl* [r 
Ka j pu tan li * Pot w ar tegi 1111 / Narmada basi nJ* 
Bundelkhatiil^ Upper, Son brnn^ 11 * Upper Krkhu.i 
basin. 1 * CldttiKir Oisirick*- 1 nnd 11 few other places 
in Andhra Pradesh. The following six of these hive 

U ijc lurm Jind I I. JPakr^oiu SUtifas* m he i$e 
utft -hMtautnf Htmmn CWn/rr.n (Wiuihirtpii'a. 1 9Mh 

^ 1 , t". Mfihajvitrj, Tftr Shuar .f£r Odlnwci t*f Hriwu 
ilhaum, 1962K 

J /rti/wM (rxkdVitkrifit 4 /Tr 1 jfn. 

'A k Cilwah, 'kiUeo Millie CultUfiu^ of Sutshbliuni^ 
trmiuu tiiHi.i 0 / the Atwrtam Fhitas&phimt Aor/nfr. AVi* 1 
Series vuh«OtiVfiDA. 

l S. Kwc. Tftr Sumc -isrr Cuttwejf 0 / Kmm ■*/* l J li,ii 

ilvzsH> IW3 tuiipithTiflied| r Dslcoji College Library, &mm* 
'V. N, Miwa. Jin 1 Siam fr* Ctiftme\ of kmpunmi. 
I 3 h-U Mn»K i*»l lunpubUsItHli. Deccan Collie Lit 
Itanw. 

I. 1', ISiUtsim >uuJ II. i. II Ui uciuuutid, Aouft. rfa 
ttottuvfitter ti/ Pufcr 1 rati (Karachi. 

■H. V liiihi AtlHTLihum ^ticccsiion nr Lcntrul MrnS 
htm /W.^LViMi^p ■o3-%IH no. I. UWij. 

■It Smell JVA«w/(fAft /ffrAufrin m/ Au/lAmr 

Pli.lK i'ficsfri 1%!> OMiTiiblrsIkah, Dran lYOkite 
I ibraiy. PiK>u«y 

'■•'N. Ahmed, Hr* SiitM \£c iJtdtunn ttf the Upper S*m 
1 niff'?. I r li H. Husk. !'>m, iiinpubbiljViJr. tfcicnt it>llcgv 
Library, Putma. 

' 1 K. s. v*m*, ptefMwme stmfti'% tu the Uwrr KrUhtw 

J*h.|X lliciiv. IW> (unpiLhlishcilii be^csii C i4trpr 
tJbraiy» t'opflEi- 

M M I K. Murty, lUmk nnd hurln pmhiUrL-. nciir Rrnnj' 
unifi mi line vtjudi-ea'ii l^ils l "{ lndln\ /'tinrr/ffnyi h/ lAif 

/Vtfinrurj, ViJc/rry fi# IVtiV, ^*1 \XMV Nu. J- 


tj 

hern selected fni detailed aoalyMs Kuinoi-I Diitrict; 1 ^ 
Liini baitn. 11 Adnmgarh;Nindipelle;!• \iMgvadi r 
und Vcd , atrhaJluvu, ,< 

flic ilatihtical uuoly^ti of the frequency of each 
finished toohlypc reveals that except the industries 
nr Vcdncfialluvu :mi! Luni basin, \shich respevtivelj 
™atain US much as 25 and IQ per cent ‘hand»*e- 
etcover clemci)L , > this group can tinly claim la have a 
nominal presence (4 to 3 pci cent) of this feature 
Adamgarh is the other industry of the group which 
di.--.s'tscs spcci.iJ mention ms til" to |hc predominance 
of pebble-scraper along witht he various types of 
sidc-scmpcrs. 

Ihe technological features ore shared n I most 
ci|un|ly by all the sift industries (Hg, J>. The) are 
characterised b> the predu mi native of the iUkc* 
detached from prepared cores and a small proportion 
of unprepared (lakes and those with unprepared, dorsal 
surface und prepared striking pl.itform. However, 
ihe industries of VedachnlluvH* Nandtpaile and the 
XurniKtl District group show a higher percentage of 
Lev.Ulois Halses in comparison with the remaining 
“lie - of the group. A fen blades have also been 
[omul in all ihe industries, lit the histogram, the 
unprepared (lakes, have been numbered: (i) flake* 
with unprcpiuvd dorsal surfiive and prepared striking 
plallorm; tin Hakes with partial prrpirnilittJK^ (iii) 
prepared lakes; 3 " (iv) t Leva Mors flakes;- 1 fv> Lcv«|. 


"Ivh*., Off. nt. 

"Misra rtW.j>, L ,fiM 

li Jcwbi, aj} m r/f H 

K. f. Kcilily, Prchmwj nf Ctokkipah* Fh D 7ht&n 
J L#6H UiiiFLihfbilxtM, IJcwhj. r ihraf>, Fovna. 

"K. S. Pffppu, PStutactrtr to the I'frpff kruhnti 

itmn, I'h.Or Thtsti, LVKiii (ijnpuhhibcdj. tVvi^m t^u* Kr 
Ubraiy. Poo«a. 

"Marty* up. nt. 

"THi# group ui iia.v i mx jut id he f*r£(urcii b> a 
un the <k»iuil surfucc. appmuitinicJ^ half of whkh Tctam^ 

U« candle* I he ^ir lhii poti^ mxy or mix>-mil hu^f 

(ucparcil plxl forms. 

^Prepared mkc ihuuld tm be *.>nun^\ unj, 

Lcvflllort fl.ikc pyup, for. ihuoifSi ihe loitncr Hns | u Hv 

pimmilmI dciT^jJ suriLiee, n iUka w+i fbHaiv Uic Lometiti, 
ond piitlctn «»1 ccnUally -lirctfed Atars, ihm ii 
Hoi ik*. pl.tked in Lcvfl(Et>n \U\e RftilVft. Iknh ihe prrpnrf^ 
mul itnprvriured %lriUit^ plviifofiiii me round m tUr* 

Kiaup ul fh|fci£| P 

ll VVi: jm;rci thf; ierm Lcv»ikloi» imlc^d '^1 

t iMiikd ui 'prcpiiirnJ cons technique \ The 

lii^-i. iycm$ 1**11 4dmc4 by Itodci ii now almmi iinbc- 
r’-.dl ru iim_ jml .iLm- ;lvi i it!injiny ^uch confu-Mtu . 

w-liich in the uve of ihe imtti two; me. i Uonjcn. 
/.r/fi’/r.'i'ic i/h Piilffltlthwu*'. Anew r* ll*nrn, ln«-1 rlula oi 
Prt history of University of tiordcaii^ r Mcmslrc i 

U «lk 
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lob points; (Vij And blades fvii}. 

I be other group which also con&ists ol industries 
from Nalgondn, 1 Kovalli,- Vammanu," Tuma- 
kur + 4 Ramgarhwa Pahar,* and Mahudeopipnrim* 
Jitters from the previous one m being devoid of 
Jmadaxes and cleavers. 

A typological analysis of these industries would 
show that in these assemblages various types of side- 
scrapers predominate, while the other tools like 
pen tit, angle-scraper* end-scraper and pchblc-tnols 
occur less frequently. Coming within the same 
general pattern, the industries of Kovalh and Vam- 
iduuu deserve special mention because of i lie presence 
of certain distinguishing feature*. K ova hi has a 
high proportion of pebble-scrapers while Vrnnjji&mi 
shows a dbUneiiive preference for choppcrehopping 
took It may be mentioned that Vammanu seems 
to be the only Middle Palaeolithic industry of the sub* 
continent which contains such at high percentage of 
chopper-diopping roofs. Adamgurh and K ova Eli 
share identical features except For lie fact tlial Adam- 
aril has a hand ax e-clcnver element which is absent 
in Kovailn 

Technologically, all the industries of this group 
are characterized by an overwhelming preference for 
prepared flukes Ramprhwj has to he regarded 
as tin exception both because of the presence of 
Lendlmi blanks to the extent of 48 per cent and a 
small proportion of other important types. 

If alt the twelve industries of ihc fwo groups are 
taken together lor tedinulogical considerations, they 
could broadly be classified under three heads: fij 
industries with high percentage of Lcvalkus blanks 
and comparatively lower proportion or total absence 
of other type*; riij industries dominated by prepared 


l 5 M. Rd*, fhr Siww Age Cutiti rei ofX^tgmtk Dlmht< 
PfeJX Thcri*. (unpijMwhcdj., Deccan rot leg* Library, 
Poona. 

■Pappu. op. <mj. 

*Rcddjfp op r to 

*K, fidtiaysu Frc- and Protohutartc intt&tigmiorn m the 
Shartipm Fh.D. Therii, 1^69 (unpublished}, 

Deccan Col lege Library. Poona, 


nukes and followed by Levallt?i* and other types; .mo 
tm) industries showing an overwhelming preference 
For prepared Hakes and low to very low percentage rsT 
other types including Luvallori, The llrst group n 
represented by Raingnrhwa only, while the industries 
of Vedaihntluvu and KurnnoJ distrrcl* wish 25 and 
2& percent of Levalbin blanks respectively fall under 
second category, and the remaining industries under 
the third. The industries of the first two categories 
irusy be regarded as technological variation 

A typological comparison between the above 
mentioned two groups clearly indicator ihnt the only 
pt>mi of diETtfence is the occurrence or absence of 
hiindaxc-dcavcr element r n them Theotber types 
are almost equally distributed among the various 
industries with u few exceptions formed by those of 
Yeduchulluviq KovnJJi* Adamgaifb and Vammujiu, 
These exceptions arc in fact the typological variations 
within the Middle Palaeolithic culture-complex of 
peninsular Indin. As pointed mi earlier, the per¬ 
centage of hand axes and cleavers is low |o very low 
in all the industries of the first group except of course 
Yedachnlluvu. This phenomenon gives rise to cer¬ 
tain Fund™en!id queries—how far ihe occurrence uf 
the hnndaxe-cleaver element along with the normal 
Middle Palaeolithic assemblage has to be regarded 
with any degree of certainly - C ould it he suggested 
Llini there were two techito-typulogkat traditions 
lor culture-.} in the Middle Palaeolithic phase of 
peninsular India, having more or less the same 
chronological horizons? I be evidence ml hand ss 
unfortunately insufficient to support an> hypothesis. 
Nor does ji seem possible at prevent to explain the 
variations as regional. 


•This fin: lory-silt mi the vet hilly nfihc fiver Bclan, a 
tributary of tbe Ton*. $i In Dirirki AllihibwL and was 
ctiarruncd by (lie nittbor with Sbri l 1 . C Pao t. 

*S- G. Siipekar, Ptciuocm Struiigraphy and Prehistoric 
Awhamfogy of Cent ml Nunmdi* fiawt, PbuD. Thwti, 
luneubliahed), Derain College Library. Poona. 


Recent Archaeological Discoveries 
in North-Eastern India" 

T.C, Sharma 

(Jauhati University. Gffiihati 

on 10 October 


INTRODUCTION 

T HE triangular landman lying to the east 
of the plains of Ban glades h Forms the 
north-easieru pan of India, previous h known as 
Assam. In the post-In dependence period, however, 
the province has been broken up tnlo n number of 
small states such as Nagaland, Meghalaya, Manipur. 
Mizoram, Vnimicliaf and Assam VVith si view to 
keeping lhe current political set up of the region in 
mind, the term north-eastern India seems to be more 
appropriate, for it enables us to keep the previous 
studio in their true get*graphical perspective, 

North-eastern India is archae^Sogiadly one of the 
least explored regions of I ndia The reason^ ore nol 
fur to seek. Owing to the unfavourable elimuLLL 
conditions of this region, with its torrential rain„ 
and impenetrable jungles. on extensive ground survey 
of t he urea fc very difficult. Almost every pan of the 
area is covered willi thick vegetation Although 
"I Bloch 1 in 1W2 and f^ifiondT N Ramachandmn r 
in Wh made some attempts to open tip the area 
for the archaeologists, practically nothing worthy of 
note as compared to other pm- of India was 
done in north-eastern India, with the result lhatun 


* t he author i & grateful to Pww r M. C. Goto arm of Gauhati 
Lam crafty for hi> kind help and guidance in dm work 
The author jsabo thankful to Dr H, C. Stiarma for hi* 
kind help. 

l T. Blpth, ‘Conservation in Assam*. * wwd Report the 
4rchatvfe$ttm[ Sutvtvtjf faifk thereafter iJt tSfk tfOfi-T 
m l?-2K 


imbalance in the knowledge of Indian nrchaeology 
haiv been created 


ARCS AGO LOGICAL RESEARCH IN N.E INDIA 

The beginning of arckieologica! research in north- 
eastern India, was made sometime in 1866. only three 
years after the discovery of a true palacoluh from 
Pa!1avanun r near Madras h\ Bruce Ervotc: the first 
report of archaeological discovery in Assam appeared 
in Uhrmietitn of London as earl* its 1866* The report 
was accredited 10 Sir John Lubbock Similarly, the 
beginning of the siud> of Pleistocene gcologj and 
environment was made a> early as 1875 b\ Godwin 
Austen 4 who observed evidence of post-glacial action 
in the Nagu hills This important work has so far 
failed to attract iht attention of geologist* and 
archaeologists. 

Besides, .several British anthropologists and civil 
servants like J. H Hution. J. P. Mflts, G. D, Walkar. 
C ft, Paw sex and J. H. Grace made large collections 
of ground and polished stone tools from dtRercnl 
parttof north-easi cm India Only a small part of 
Ibis collection i* now available in this country, the 


*T. N. RiLiinitmii-aran, ‘Lxptomioru in ARASI. 

10)647* pp. 17-28. 

John Lubbock. "The Stone Xgc—Stgnc looi* in Upper 
Ai&uflf. Atkrmacum, June 22. T86^ p. 822. 

*H EL Godwin Austen. Evidence of past gbcul action 
in the tiilic Journal of the f imtfr Society of Bengal. 
rat. XUX. f*. h PP 20*33. 
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bulk being exhibited in the Pttr Rivers Museum as 
Oxford, A very valuable collection of neolithic 
material* found rn (he north hank of the firulimapuiru 
river rn central Assam, iva* deposited in the Indian 
Museum as Calcutta h This collection has been 
catalogued by Coggin Brown. 1 

Almost ult the material referred to above consists 
of surface collections made by the tribal people. 

After the Second World War and wish the open¬ 
ing of Anthropology Department in the Gay hat i 
University in 1948. the problem of prehistoric arch¬ 
aeology in north-eastern India attracted Ihc attention 
of Professor M, C. Grwwanii. Soon,, he and 
Ihc preiscril writer 5 were able to locate a stratified 
neolithic site at Daojali Hading in the hilly region of 
-.oush-centraI Assam The ^mail-scale excavations 
conducted by us at the site m 1961 and in 1963 
resulted in uncovering snmc stratified neolithic 
material consisting of ground and polished stone axes 
and adzes including square cut shouldered and 
quadrangular adzes, corn grinders, mtillers and 
pottery with cord-impressed designs. This work 
had the merit of attracting the attention of other 
archaeologists In India and abroad. 

Thereafter, we extended our field investigations 
to the Garo Hills* Within the course of the in%i spa 
years we could explore only a limited area of ihc 
Rongram and the Simsang mcr valleys and were 
successful in Eucuting some Stone Age siies in the area: 
Rongram A login, Chiita \bn t Selbalgtri. Mkhma- 
giri, Watri Abri. Waramg^i, Chihragin and ftombhu- 
gjri- Excepting e he last-named site which is in the 
Simvang valley, all the remaining sites -ire in the 
Rongraiu valley. Almost all the sites were found ro 
be very rich in their Hthk coniems. 

The site* are located in an undulating Wily urea 
having altitudes varying between ISOO to 2500 ft 
(457'2 into 761 m). The entire area is covered with 
.1 thick natural! vegetation, The sites arc exposed 
when the river terraces are cleared off their natural 
vegetation by the local tribal people for shifting 
cultivation. The site at Warumgiri was exposed at 
the lime of construction of 4 road. As a result of 
erosion, after the removal of vegetative cover, the 
cultural materials are exposed on the surface of some 
sites. At Sdbalgiri and Warumgiri there are stilt some 
undisturbed cultural layer* where artifacts are round 
to occur in them proper contexts. 


*J. Cofluin Brown. CotofafUf &t Pnrhhtorir A/friifuitfa* rn 
ft h! JmliiiH \fuwum (DsEeutti, 1 V|T| f pp, 131-33, 

*M. C. Gosuoitti and T. C. Shamil, 'Further report 
ihe invrtthplions ! nto rhe prettivloric irdment-^Ey nt 


So far we have not been able CO do detailed struti- 
gmphkal study of the sites. At the same time it may 
be mentioned that we have been able tu locate well 
stratified gravels and rilr ji Rnngnim Alagiri and 
Chtbragiri in the Rongram valley, and at Rombhagiri 
m the Simsang valley. The cemented gravel at 
Alagiri has yielded pebble tools and choppers. A 
deliver was alio found at this site near the section on 
loose gravel in the river bed- At Rombhagiri, two 
handaxes were dug out from the cemented gravel 

SITES AND TOOL TYPES 

Sn MU.IRL The site is located! on (he terrace of 
the iigram river. The stuilhern side of the terrace 
is cut by a nullah while its top is seriously eroded, us a 
result of which stone tools were found exposed on the 
surface. On the northern lace of ihc terrace, where 
erosion is less severe* a i rial trench was dug which 
yielded ground and polished si one axes and pottery 
in the upper 60 cm deposit, below which only miero- 
liths were found to occur till ihc natural soil was 
reached. 

Typfllofpeally* the Sdbatgiri stone tool assemblage 
consists of four distinct industries: (i) a Hake and 
blade industry; (ii) a mrcrolithic industry; ini) 4 
chipped stone axe industry : and 1 iv) p ground and 
polished stone industry occurring in association with 
a crude handmade pottery. In addition to these 
there are some roughly flaked discoid tools and stone 
axes si) owing Lower Pahi edit hie too! traditions. 
Waramgirl—T he site is located on the terrace of 
a hilly stream. At this site (here are some well ex¬ 
posed dulerilc dykes. These dykes are Mie sources 
of raw material for stone tools in rhe Garo Hills. 
This rock has been used in the Gam HilLs for fabri¬ 
cating Slone tools from lower Palaeolithic period up 
to the end of the Neolithic. The occurrence of & 
large number of cores and waste flakes found at the 
site might indicate 8 workshop. Further, the tool 
assemblage of the site suggests that the site supplied 
raw material for stone tools of several cultural 
perioda. Many tools are exposed on the eroded 
surface of the site, while a large number of tools arc 
found in mint condition in a layer of yellowish silt. 
The tools dug out from the silt layer consist of a few 
ban duxes and a large number of scrapers and points 
showing Mousfrrian character. The fnoh exposed 


Ntifl(i Cuchfif bills. Assam*, Jfwnaf th* Gaubari 

Uni*srsiiy w vo|. XIV. no. 2, 1962 pp. 4^411 T\ C. Stmnna, 

’A ante on the neelithk polirry nt Utim ifon {New 
Seriral, voL H tm7l no. 1, rP 
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on the surface mainly consist of small flake took* 
blades, points, microlithb; and arrowheads Ik ma> 
be mentioned that no ground and polished stone axes 
and pottery have been found at the site. 

Michmagihi and WATiti Abrl— At Mtchmugm. 
the terrace sequence is well developed. There are 
four well formed terraces of which the second terrace 
yielded a rich lit hie industry of line flake took and 
blades. Other terraces are yet to be explored as 
these are covered with a thick evergreen vegetation 
The site at Walri Abri is sit tutted at a distance of 
about 3 km to the south of Mich magi fi It is located 
on a steeply sloped terrace of a small tributary river 
which has cut deep gorges at this place The entire 
area is covered with a thick forest. A large number 
of stone tools, which have evidently been washed 
do wn the slope of the lettuce. are found to have been 
deposited on a foot-track stretching along the river 
bunk. Use site bus yielded a rich flakr-and-blade 
industry where the frequency of blade flakes is found 
to hr higher than in any other *ile of this area. 

CARD HILLS LITHIC INDUSTRIES 

The salient features of these industries show both 
pebble tool and chopper element in association with 


the hundaxc lacics {pl IB] There arc crudely flaked 
Abbevillian as well as late Adieulian types. The 
Hake tool industry based on the Levalloiso- 
M ousted an traditions i* also well developed. 
Among the flake tools, beside* the usual types 
of scrapers arid points (pl, MAh there are sortie pecu- 
liar toots such as lunged point of Aterian type and 
Mousteriau type of flakes with thick blunt back The 
series also includes a large number of awls and boieis 
pi I IB) The blade industry is also well developed. 
There are well prepared blade cures in our collection; 
The microlithk industry t$ however not so well 
developed, The reason may be attributed to Lite use 
of doicrile us raw material w r hich is not suitable for 
the preparation of microti ths- The industry is mainly 
based on the production of tiny fl.ikct. scrapers, 
points and arrow-heads. The characteristic geo¬ 
metric types are not so well defined. The technique of 
the production of micrcdithic blades or bfadelets is 
well testified by the presence of small blade flakes with 
strong mid-ridge. In the Caro Hills there is also 
evidence of the presence of u stone axe industry w r hieh 
is based on the production of tirtifacially flaked axes 
from Battlsli oval pebbles—a characteristic tradition 
of the Hoabiuhian culture of South-east Asia (fki H- 



Fig. I. Houbinhinn hfe of stone axe from the Garo filth 






Some Aspects of the Archaeological Evidence 
Relating to the Indus Script* 

B. B. La] 

Jiwajt L'nitersity. Gwalior 

[Jte'CCn tad on 21 August }$ 73 \ 


INTRODUCTION 

Vjf/JTH the discovery of Harapp-t and Mohcnjo- 
” dare in the early twenties of this century an 
altogether unknown civilisation was brought to light 
m the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. Subsequent 
excavations .it these two sites and at Chanhu-d.no 
and the more recent work .it \mri. Da mb Sadaat, 
Gumh, Jalilpur. Kalihiingun, Kot Dili, Loth.iL Sunti 
Khob andSurkotjda have added new dimensions to 
our knowledge of tins civilization, called variously 
as the Indus Civilization or the Harappa Culture 
Available evidence indicates that the Indus 
Civilization may have come into its own in (he first 
half of the third millennium n.c,, and may have 
continued till about the beginning of the next 
millennium.** 

Like all other contemporary civilizations, the 
Indus Civilization also had a script of its own. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, it has not been deciphered so 
far : all claims made In this respect have got to be 
treated with the utmost camion. In the present paper 
it is proposed to place before scholars some notewor¬ 
thy aspects of I tie archaeological evidence regarding 
this script. 


•Summary of thi paper read at the Royal Asia lie 
Society Sesqukcn ternary Symposium on ' the Undcciptensj 
languages', held in London from 251b to 27th July 1973 
and published here with the permission of the Sodtlv, 
'•The time-brackcls used in fhis paper are broad and 
take imo account the M VSCA calibration as well 


ORIGIN Of THE SCRIPT 

f or quite some lime it was believed that ihc Indus 
Civilization was un import from western Asia. 
Researches, however, have not upheld this view, 
kin the contrary, wc now have evidence that by Lhe 
beginning of the third millennium n.c. practically 
the entire Indus plain was already teeming with settle¬ 
ments which were fairly advanced in town-planning 
and knew metallurgy. The fortified sites or Rot Diji 
and Kalibiingnn may be cited as examples. It is, 
thus, probable lli.H the Indus Civilization as such 
emerged in the Indus valley itself. The exact ancestry, 
however, has yet to he identified. 

Like the Indus Civilization, the Indus script too 
seems to have originated on the Indus plains. Amri, 
for example, has long been known to have both pro- 
Harappan and Harappan settlements. Recent work 1 
.it the site has made the position stiU clearer: levels 
IA to TD arc pre-Haruppart, UA and 11 B, intermediary 
and III A to III C, Harappan. The pre-Harappan 
levels have yielded potsherds which bear graffiti 
(nc.lt, 2 many of which are similar to those occurring 
on the pottery in subsequent levels which arc inter¬ 
mediary |Fto.2, top row) 3 and Harappan (ug. 2. 
middle and lower rows). 4 


tJ M, Cunt, fouiiiti d'Amrt (Paris, 1964 }. 

»JWrf.*fi*,«6. m m. fig, ;j. nos, »2-l3fr, tig. 61, 

»>*■ tW-lW and tig. 66 . nos, 248 a ad 249 , 

•IM., fig fi*. no*. 26ft»270 aod fig. 72. nos. J05 and 306. 
•fbid .,fig 8|. no. J7| -md fi g % nm 
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HI B 



Fig. 2 . Grqffiti m poise* v /torn intermediary {UA and UB\ mid Haruppm HUB and JI/C) levek of Armi 


These graffiti also form a pari and pared of the signa* 
ry available on the Flarappan seals. Thus, there 
is a posibillty that the Hnruppan senpL originated in 
the prc-Harappan times. A similar indication h 
given b> the evidence from Damb SaJaat |Pt. Jit). 1 


left. The second line, however, wa* boustrophedon 
though this was not necessarily always the case, 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE 01 THl 
INDUS SEALS 


DIRECTION OF WRITING 

Amongst the inscribed pot sherds found at Kali* 
hangup there are two, the signs on which show over¬ 
laps. In one ease (pL V| A), the sign on the extreme 
left overrides the one next to it on the right and Hut, 
in turn, overrides the one further to the righj. In 
the other cuse too. I he same story is repeated, though 
the inscription is more fragmentary' The evidence 
thus shows that the sign on the cut rente right was 
inscribed fir.i and then era me the ones successively 
to the left . This* dearly establishes that the direction 
of writing in the Haruppan script was from right to 


The inscriptions occur variously on seals, sealings, 
copper bronze objects, poltery, ivory sticks* etc; A 
study of the objects themselves and of the context of 
their occurrence suggests the following: 

(i) The seals were primarily used for impressing, 
and hence their positives alone were meant 
to be read, 

(it) The sealing* are essentially of clay and Mi 
broadly under three categories, 

(ajThosc which actually sealed packages of one 
kind or another. This hypothesis is based 
on the physical evidence of the seating* them¬ 
selves, m they bear impressions of seals 


l W. A. Fairscrm Jr,, ExMWtfom in the Queita latter. 
Pakistan tNew York, 1956). pt M. 













ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVLDtNCE ?OK THE INDUS SOUPT 

on the obverse and of reeds and cord on 
the reverse (PL. IV A). The hypothesis h also 
supported by the content of occurrence. For 
example* amidst the ruin* of the warehouse 
at LolhnJ a* many as seventy-one sedingx 
were found. A further interesting observation 
m respect of the scalings recovered from the 
warehouse is I hut many of them bear identical 
inscriptions' in one case (pl. V O) there M€ 
as many ds twelve examples with the same 
impression, 

(b) Those hearing repetitive (votive 7) in scrips 
lions for example* at Kali banyan, as many as 
seven sealings bearing the same legend (pl. V A) 
have been found in the citadel urea. Lhe 
southern pari of which has platforms on which 
are located “fin>altare\ wells, bathing pave* 
menu, etc., suggest he of rituals. The scalings 
ire in the form of long strips of baked day 
and do not have on the reverse any impre¬ 
ssion of packing material such as doth, reed, 
thread, etc. 

(e)Froba ble 1 tokens'. Orcula r plan o-con vex pieces 
of day^ mostly unbaked, have been found to 
hear on the flat side a legend and/or an animal, 
there being no indication of the day having 
come in contact with any packing material 
(PL. VI C). Such specimens may perhaps be 
regarded as “tokens', say of X carried by Y to Z. 
(til) Categories (a) and ic ) above would suggest that 
by and large it may be the names of individuals 
that are involved in the seals and sealings, 
A similar inference may perhaps be drawn from 
the inscriptions occurring on hronze/copper 
axes* chisels and tablets and on ivory sticks. 
Pottery, etc. Since the inscriptions are often 
divisible into 'blocks 1 , it is just possible that 
lhe names consist of such parts as the place or 
origin of the family; the individuaTs persona] 
name, his/her father's name, surname, etc. 


SOME FURTHER OBSERVATIONS OK EHF 
OCCURRENCE OF THE SEALS 

A detailed study of the ^caK sealing^ inscribed 
pottery and other material excavated at kali ban tun 
is under way* Preliminary observation^ however, 
are of some interest: 


' Mb PirpoLi. Scppo Ko^kenniani, Sima P^rpoia and 
F^nui Aallo, &eciph*rmenr the Froiv-Bruvidtim 

fAjrn'p/jcmi of she Inditt CMlztfto; A Firrt Announce-' 


n 

([} A cylinder seal, bearing an inscription and 
depleting along with some human figures, a composite 
ammaLcun^humjiit figure (FL*V Bk .ind a square scad, 
bearing an almost similar mscription and the same 
animabruffl-htiman figure fPt- V CL come from within 
a short distance of each other Since cylinder seal* 
arc exotic to the Indus tiviJiialion but were a common 
type in contemporary western Asia, could it be that 
m the concerned area there stayed a “foreigner* who 
was using the veals for waling goods he was sending 
out to hi* home country? In this context may also 
be recalled the occurrence of ,i "Persian Gulf' seal at 
the port-town of Lot hat. 

<!!> The above-mentioned fuel that two seiIs 
bearing an almost identical inscription and inter-con¬ 
nected motif come from the same area emphasized the 
need for further examining a house-wise distribution 
of seals found at Harappit, Mahenjo-diiro, etc. 
Perhaps something useful might turn up [n the process. 

THE V.LIKL SIGN: ITS PROBABLE GENESIS 

Amongst the Indus signs is one which resembles 
the English letter V, with two slightly oblique strokes 
emerging from each of the upper ends of the Ann*. 
Tliis sign occurs usually at (he end of the inscriptions 
and has been taken to be a suffix hy some of the 
decipherers. One of them 1 derives its shape from thas 
of the boat, somehow (?) comprised up vertically. 
On this basis be assigns to it the phonetic value of 
'*■’ a ward for boat in the DmvJdian group of 
languages which he has chosen to read in the inscrip¬ 
tions* Using the principle of houmphony, he equate* 

The sign with eta ^ % comiutKc suffix m FamiL 

«* 

A >tudy of the graffiti occurring on the potsherds 
it kalihangan show* that the V-likc symbol h icon’ 
vcmionallzed form derivable moat probably from the 
shape of a tall vase with 4 slightly concavo-convex 
profile and narrow base fcf pl. VT Bh Thus, one ri 
afraid, the theory of equating it with the shape of a 
boat and consequently giving it the phonetic value 
of ruff, ntv may not stand Indeed, if lhe principle 
of shape-leading-to-sound, followed by that ofbomo- 
phony, must be applied* any suggested phonetic value 
for this sign has got to be nearer the sound for the 
word for a vase or pot than anything else. 


rwif. Hie Scandinavian loans Lite of \ssao Studies, 
special PuMicaUarn rto. 1 (Copenhagen, I96&L 
PP. 21 - 2 L 
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SURVIVAj OF THE INDUS SCRIPT 

Did the Indus Civilisation come to a sudden end 
through some catastrophe or did it decide gradually 1 ' 
Did it leave any vestiges behind? If so, what 
These arc some of the questions regarding the Irtdu- 
CiviJizjtion io which no satisfactory answers arc 
forthcoming However, one thing seeir^ to he most 
interesting and it h this Most of the graffiti occur¬ 
ring on the pottery of the chaJcolithic cultures oi 
ecu Era I In ilia. Gujarat and northern Deccan* which 
arc all post-Harappan in date (second millennium 
a.c.k and on the meplithig potter) of south India 


(Pi.* JV B), which is (till finer \ tirst millennium ux.j, 
arc the same as those on the Huruppun Ware. Some 
of the graffiti on the ‘Ochre Colour Ware' at Uil 
Qih f a site recently excavated in Uttar Pradesh, are 
aho reminiscent of tile Harappun ones. The Ochre 
Colour Ware hilts broadly in the second millennium 
u c - ft ** lb us clear that ut feast some of the sign^ 
comprising the Indus script continued through time 
and space. What exactly the significance of this 
observation -cannot be stated in the present stage of 
our studies but the fact, such as it is should not he 
lost sight of by anyone attempting n decipherment 
of the scripi. 


On the Origin of the Harappan Sign )fi( 

B.M. Pande 

Archaeohgicai Survey of India, New Delhi 

[Received on $ .September jy?A\ 


INTRODUCTORY 


OR the decipherment of the Hiirjppan w;ript s 
various kinds of analyses have been carried out 
by scholars, particularly in regard to the relative 
frequency and juxtaposition of signs, formation of 
blocks und contextual occurrence. 1 A study of the 
morphology of each Harappan sign and its analysis 
per se t however, th>e> not seem to have been attempted 
by any scholar excepting Humer.* 


In the present pH per we propose lo analyze the 
the Harappan nigh (also rendered us 


tot ). iwd its variants H 


y * w • 


H . etc. The analysts is based on the 


‘For references sec (1 M Rjmlt .ad K. S, Rvnachnn- 
dran, Piblii^niph.v of the Htimppuii Culture, Field 
Research Prokct’, (Miami l^ij. The nwit recent wvrts 
kit. Proto-InJico ■- 19'] [Moscow, J972) .iul ihe section 

on the Itarappan scriflLia («<!«.>. D F. Sprawil and A.Ghqth, 
Ruitwtartxw and India* Anhittolagr, Tata Institute of 
ruadamcnial Research i Ron l ay. [9'J> 

* G, K. Hunter The Seripti of hurappaand Mohetfodare 
flrti/ their Canltecriai r with Other SfHfHt (I .Ondon, I9J4). 


data from Mohenjo-daro, 3 Harappa, 1 Chunhu- 
daro, 4 Lolhal* and Desalpui 7 In the accompany¬ 
ing leal-figures, wc have included only a single cn- 
a triple ol a seal, sealing whereof mote than one identi¬ 
cal specimen have been found from the same site. Il 
may also be pointed out at the outset that despite Us 
desirability, corroboration by strati graphical evidence 
has pot been attempted due to obvious limitations 

APPROACH 

The entire range of signs belonging to the 

fsf group of signs have been divided into 

three (broad) categories. These are: 

(a) the basic sign M (no. 3) in which 

there are only two short vertical strokes drawn 
at right angles to the two parallel horizontal 
lines: 

fb) the variants of the basic sign )h< in 

‘Sir John Marshall. A lahett/o-tlaru ou,t the India CMIia - 
ihsn (London. 1931): EJ.H. Mrckay. Further Exmrafiow 
Ol Mahthkrdprt, (Delhi. I93B). 

1 Mstfho S*mp Vais. Extmnkmt of iiamppa (Delhi, 
■Earnest J,H- Miickay, Chtmhu-duro Exmratfont IVJS-36 
(New Haven, 1*43), 

•rmlhbt Au hiteoliigy m7-W—A fterirw p| . XIX B. bottom 

nw. 

Umtuifi Archaeolajy 1963-64—A fariew^l Vffl Upp I0-J1 
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which, instead of two, then- air either three, 
four or fiveshori vertical strokes draw o below . 
In this calory are alw included (lie example* 
wherein there is either no vertical stroke or 
only a single stroke: anil 

<c> the variants of the basic sign to 

which have been added strokes above and 
also those in which the blank space in between 
the two horizontal lines has been Tilled by 
oblique strokes, or the two short vertical 
strokes have been drawn but have not been 
joined to the tower horizontal line- It is 
very likely that in these cases different signs 

have been added to the main sign M 
ANALYSIS 

The available data have shown that the relative posi¬ 
tion of the sign in the inscriptions is not fixed and 
occupies the initial ltic. 2 . jfand //), medial (fig. 2 . 
3 * 10 , !3 and 14) and terminal (no 2, 12) positions. 
Barring an example from Harappa (Hu. 3, 6 '), the sign 
does recur in a single inscription. In ibis case, 
the sign occupies the initial and the dxih positions fit 
the inscription. However, the sign in the initial posi~ 

tion has been rendered ns 'pa* md in the 
second ease, is followed by ( , a common sign 


and 0 . In nine cases, out of the total 


examples, the combined sign m is followed 


by [r or its variants yj and. in 


other cases, by the signs \ f ^ 

• » i 

and . In the circular seal from 

Horappa (fig. 2, 13), in. which the inscription 
seems to have been thus: 1 ,yr f f (11 U • 


the sign ^ is followed by the fish sign 
occurring twice. Thus, it becomes clear that the sign 
was used as an independent sign; however, the 

possibility of its connexion with the sign j 

is not ruled out. 

The position of the sign, vis-a-vis the same signs 
as the preceding or the succeeding ones, can be further 
seen in fig. 3 where the sign has either none or one 
to five smaller vertical strokes in between the two 

outer ones, or where the sign occurs as , 


occurring after the sign W in most cases. 

A second feature is the juxtaposition of the sign 
j or j , in a majority of ca-ws, after the 

sign >a as cun be seen in mg. 2, J*P; mg. 
3, A S-» t 10 , 14 and 15 . In fig. 2 , w and 11 , 
however, the sign is followed by the sign 1/ 


In these cases, again, the sign precedes, in a majority 
of cases, the sign ) or I In most of the 
rectangular steatite scab, 1 lie sign occurs us the initial 
one and is followed by the sign id or its 

variant jjj . The other combinations of 

the sign am with y 


and where it occurs. 
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alongwitb . , il is followed by 

4 

V ■ T < or Y * ,n ^ 9, 

the sign ^ is Mowed by Lf 

Il may be mentioned ihut, in ibis case the space 
he«ween the two hari/OMal line* joining the 1 wo outer 
lines has been filled in with oblique lines. 

To the same class of signs belong the sign* 

U , ffl K V 

and as shown in the inscriptions in ic. i, 7*10, 
wherein the sign does not not occur as a 
simple sign, and has additional strokes, which perhaps 
represent its ligaturing with dliferent signs. 

* The position of the sign to these examples varies: 

It appears singly (HO I. tile first or the 

medial positions. In two eases, it is followed by die 

sign £ i ft ,,r & 

and, in one case by |j 

PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THF. SIGN 

In a number of seals and scalings bearing three to 
six signs, the figure or a quadruped (dog?J forming 
part of the inscription can be seen. Out or the six 
examples I.fto. 1 , 1-6), the quadruped appears initially 
in fpur cases and, ns the second sign in two cases, 

4 Thai the animal figure in each case is a stylized one 

* seems to be more likely; its dose similarity with the 

sign Jsrt indicates the generic relationship 
, between them, the quadruped figure being the ori¬ 
ginal form of the sign Vrt -* 


| 1 Hunter, tup, e/jf„ pp 111-t2 and p. 1 75Containing Ttbln 

LV1 and l.VII Hauler had also vUnaliecd the sign as 
tciirewnimc I lie wuulraped. 


The idemilicatiun of the animal figure a* the likely 


original form of the sign 


^ it, no doubt 


beset with certain dittu allies, the chid amjng them 
being the lack of corroborative stnttigmphfcal evidence 
to show the stylization in a sequential order Besides, 
barring the seal nos 2 and 4 in lie. 1. the sign folkw¬ 
ing the animal sign is not the omf us in those in¬ 
scriptions which contain the sign in its evobeti form. 
The animal also, in nos. 5 and 6 in riG. I, perhaps 
faces left, whereas in the other cases the animal is 
shown facing right. 

In the context t>r the process of stylization as 
envisaged by us in regard to the picture ol a quad¬ 
ruped evolving into the sign Jsf we would 


like lo cite the instance of a similar process of styli¬ 
zation of the ghuriul. : We would, however, hasten 
to niid here the fad that perhaps the ghunal does not 
form a part of the Hamppan rigrturv. unless we en¬ 
visage the figure itself as forming :t pan of the ins¬ 
cription. This guess seems lo he not unrounded 
since the glutniil in some of these inscriptions has 
been shown alongwith the lidi sign which is a 
common Harappun sign. 

Mention may also be made here of another in¬ 
stance of the derivation of the common Harappan 

sign J which seems lo have evolved out of the 

bird figure. In this case, the original picture of the 
bird appears in the inscriptions along *' 1 * 1 other 

signs developing into the form and i other 


variants, and, ultimately leading to the sign j - 3 


■Marshall, op. cit.. vnl 111 )>f. CXV1.-I>, Meckay.cy. 
efr vol. ll.pl, LXXW. 13*: R KM . Whet'cf Harapro. IWM,; 
rht defence* anil cerncUrv ft- 1 ' 1 ' Ancient India, no, .1 
’IWtTi, pl, LI1H. re 1 : for 4 timllnr example from 
KaliNiVUi. -see Indian itthaeckmy (96t+2- 4 *«• P [ > 
I.XIX A, top lisht. , , 

■A iiudy of ihe origin oJ this ' 'pi Is >*&•* pu«»hw* 
;l*whcie. 
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KEY TO FIG. 1 


Serial 

No. 

Site. Locus 

Object 

1. 

MO 11EN JO- D ARO 

DK Area 

BL9A 

House V 

Rtti. *7 

-t5 7ft 

Type B* 

SEAL (Silver) 

(ImiHnsisD) 

2. 

MOKENJQ-DARO 

DK Area 

Type B 

SEAL (Steal)ic) 


BL1 

House LX 

Rm- 33 
—10 4 ft 

UmpressiPD) 

3- 

MQH ENJODA RO 

DK Area 

Between BJs. 7 & 1 
— 1&3 ft. 

Type B 

SEAL (Slealite) 

(tmpreuicii) 

4, 

MOHENJO-DAAO 

DK Area 

Bl. 9 

House X 

Rtfl. ii 

—84 ft. 

Type B 

SEAL (Sicfitjfe) 

{Impression} 

5 + 

MOHENJO-DARO 

—4" 00" 

Type B 

SEAL (StealileJ 
ilmprvs\\on) 

6. 

M0HENJQ-DARO 

-l 1 !* 

Type B 

-SEAL 4Meante) 

(Impn^siunl 

7. 

MOHENJO-DARO 

DK Area 

Bl. 3 

House V 

Rm. ® 

-5* ft. 

Type F 

SEAL (Steatite) 

! Impression) 

8. 

MOHENJCMJAftO 

DK Area 

Rl. 1 

House IV 

Rm. m 
— 15-3 ft 

Type F 

SEAL (Stealile) 
flmpreuion) 

9, 

MORENJO-DARO 

Copper tabid 

10. 

MOHEHJO-DARO 

Copper tablet 


RcfCTCDOC 


Matkay, 

ph XCVL no, 527 
SDKE406J 


Mackay, 

Pi. LXXXY111, no, 305 

CWCHK13 


Midea?, 5 

Pi. LXXXVHi; no. 313 
TDK 3522) 

Mackay, Mahen/ih-dar u, 
pi. LXXXVIL no. 219 
fDK 121 ®© 


Marsha I L \tiih&}j$r^ds*. *> H 
pi cxv, no, 544 
fDK 3018 ) 


Marshall. \f9h*njQ-fforv m 
pL cvm fkx 150 
{C 31551 


Mackay. 

pL L XXXIV, no, 02 
tPK 3M7) 


M sickay* Mahfft/CHktm 
pL XCVL no. 515 
fDK 54131 


Hunter, pi, [V, no r 57 
lhmtirr.pl lit no. 31 


The typological ^lasHification referred to in Him table* is the umc av girem in Ihc ongiral report* of ihe aanafms 
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KEY TO FIGURE 1 


Serial 

No. 

SrtajLon 

Object 

Reference 

t- 

MOHENJOD A RO 
UK Area 
m. ii 

Hmts— 

Rni. IT 
—7H ft. 


Type FI 

SEAL <STnUMe) 
f^mpnmionl 

Mackuy, MoteiqkHfartf, 
pl- t XXXV. no. i44 
iDK J1026) 

2 

MOHENJQ-PARO 
JTK Area 

BL J 

Howl 

Rrn 17 

—iron* 


SEAM St entile) 

M.ickay. ,1 tofitnig-daro 

Pi XCV1N. * 0 . JW 

IDK 7288) 

J. 

HARAPPA 

Mound K 

—V2* 


Type h 
(Faience) 

Vats, Horuppa, 

pl* C. an. 661 
(fluid no. 114671 

4. 

HARAPPA 

Mound F 
—4 P HP 


Type* 

SEAL {Steal if t) 

(Impression | 

Vat*, Haranpa, 

pl. UCXXVII. no. 7ft. 

(field no. 1697) 

1 

MONENJO-DARO 
mt Area 

Hi 17 

House ITT 

Km. 29 
—< Oft 


Type H 

SEAL (Steamy 
(Impression) 

Muck?). Malttifo&ro, 
pl LXXXlli. no 29 
(DK 10895) 

6 

DESALPUR 

Pd I 


SEAL 

(Impress ion) 

IAR, 1963*64 
pl. VIH g 

7 . 

MOHEENJO-DARO 

E Section 

2'Q- 


Type R 

SEAL (Steatite] 

(Imprwskw) 

Mjh li.i II. 

frt. CVIII, no. 176 
(B 96) 

4 

MOHENJO DARO 

HR Area 

4-0* 


SEAM Steatite) 

(impression} 

Marshall, Mahfnfa-datu, 
pl. CVHl. no. 161 
(HR 5630) 

9. 

HARAPPA 

Mound F 

vr 


T?pe« 

SEALING 

(Tcmectit) 

Vais, Htirappc, 
pl. XCIV, no, 334 
(field no 4532). 

Twj more eeampln from 

4' O' amt 6' 9* 

JO. 

HARAPPA 

Mound F 

I3 r to |4' 
fr.l. 


Typeo 

SEAL {Sleattlcl 
(Imprest™) 

Val-t. Hiinififnt, 
pl. XCVII, no. J73 
(field no, 11854) 

il 

MOHENTO-DARQ 

3' O' 


Type R 

SEAL 

Qmpnmkmfr 

Munhall. Mohenfa-dorit 
pl. CXI. no. 329 
{HR 43481 

ii 

LOIHAL 


SFALINCi 

(Terracotta) 

Mft. 1957*58. 

pi- XIX H bottom row 

1JL 

14 

HARAPPA 

Mound F 

-lo- y 

MOHENJQ- D A RO 

PK Aj« 

1-4* 


SEAL*( Faience; 

(ImpTHitMl) 

SEAL (Sica Site} 

Omprefsloni 

Vais. Hmappa, 
fr.XCV. no, 371, 

IflcM no, 12538) 

Marshall. Stoheniv-dme,. 

Pi. CVII. no. 142 

IDK 3054) 
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furat atfv a, no. 7 


KEY TO FIG. 3 


Serin] 

No. 


Z 

J. 




z 

fc 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

It. 

iz 

13. 

14. 

15. 

U, 


-ID 3 ft 

MOlirNJO PARO 
D K Area 
BL, ■? 

Hotnc VI 
Rnv 7ft 
-99 ft, 

MGHFN JCk DA R O 
DK Atm 

HI 9 

House VII 


Site t ecu* 

Db^et 

CHANHU-DAKO 
+9 2 n. 

SEAL (SkiLHc) 

1Inrpre«w<Mi» 

MOHENKVDARO 

DK Are. 


MOKENJOD.AftO 

VS Area 


H.ARAPP4 

Mound F 
« ft’- b v 

Types 

SEAL (StcaTrie.1 
(ImpretsJmO 

HARappa 

Mmnui F 

4 IT h,*, 

Tvpe j 

SFAi fSiailiTet 
(impres'iofil 

MOHRNJO-DARO 

DK Area 

Copper TnWel 

MOHtNJO PARC 

DK Area 

BE 9A 

Ho*w V 

Rm, 75 
—i5 7 a 

Typed 

Silver 

MOHENJO DARO 

DK .ATea 

Bciween Bis. f fV) end 

—om 

Type F 

SEAL (Sledlifrj 
(Impression! 

MOHI : NJQ-D AR.O 

DK Area 

HI. 1 

H&um 1 

Rdlr IS 

-is m 

Type F 

SEAL rSleaiitc) 
llmpievnunl 

MOHFISUODARO 

DK Area 

Frrsl Street (IOJ 
- 151 ft. 

Type D 

$F At i Steal ite) 
(Impression} 

MOHFNJO DARD 

Bel. kh r SOA & 11 

—II I IK 

Type D 

SEAL iSrwIite) 

(liripressKifii 

mohenjodaro 

F- Seel ion 

2 K U' 

Type D 

SEAL (Ste.t F reJ 

1 1 m pre.v-J. >n 1 

mohenjim)aro 

DK Area 

Bl. 1 

IlLUI-bC 1 

Rm. 12 

SEAL (Stftttilc t 
(IntpRuiun) 


Typr B 

SEAL {Sternum 

(Tntfires^ion I 


T P 

SEAL f Stent rlc) 

[Imprc^lUfl) 


ftcfci erurc 


vrtiL k n V f jhiw/j iM&gro, 
pi 1 11. no. 30 

Hunter, r 1?5, In hie t VI 2 
Hnritci pi XV U. pm J41. 
lilt? in-.LripOnn |& m Iwo 
fine- t fve ln : 4 tvo ilpn 
brmg fii sevonri rowDX 1522. 

Hunief, pi. XViY, no, 

45ft iVS 45ftj 

Vflli, Httrufmt* 
p\ I XXXIV no, 1 T f J 
(Field no. 2ZKU 
Vali, tlamnpn % 
rl L XXXVI mi Z? 

trm no iao> 

Mondial I, .1 Ittflntki-tlii n. 

pl CXVn. no ? 
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At Surkotada* a Hanippan settlement m Katd% 
Gujarat, the entire habitationa! deposit is divided 
into three Sub-pcnods called 1A. Ill and 1C. 
These sub-divisions arc based largely on ccramic 
evidence. The only common factor in ihc pottery 
of all the Sub-periods is the Harappun red ware, which 
I hough decreases In percentage in the later I wo Sub- 
peri n<K still remained an iinput Larit ceramic tradition 
throughout the occupation. Another noteworthy feature 
of the ceramic evidence is the occurrence, in all she 
Sub-periods, of some other ceramic traditions which 
rmy be a pointer to different ethnic or cultural groups 
Jiving with the Harappans in complete eo-existencc 
Be>idcs, 4 large number of crudely- shaped bone tools, 
some of which were probably used for agriculture* 
were brought to light for the first lime. The site, by 
virtue of its bring in continuous occupation] presents 
a phenomenon of permanent settlement* besides the 
inherent growth and development 1 along with the 
assimilation of new idea* and people, which has given 
a dynamism In the culture-development between 2 1 Of] 
and 1700 n,e. Before a detailed discussion on the 
chronology of the various Sub*periods is attempted, it 
will be worth while to sum up the chronology of the 
liarappu Culture as it stands today. 

Wheeler, in JM47, basing his comparative study on 
the West Asian finds, more particularly those from 
Sumer and Akkad* postulated an inclusive time- 
bracket of 2500 n,C to 1500 fi .cl for the IZaiappa 


1 AUchffi hm r ighlJy pointed out lhai “in Jtlnrtli every rile of 
R:irjfip jji perk*J Ui vre h al lem mwk evidence of internal 
ikvelopmcnCj Briilgfi and Rqyimmd AJfddn, The Rttrh 
af Mim Ctrilimtum fHarrmnond*worth. 1949), p. 142; ai*o 
tj rebury Pouch L 'The Mofouijixluro flood-.: a i«pl f\ 
Jmrritra* vol. 69, no I (Feb, |9fr7l pp. 

n-u. 

v EC ELM, Wheeler. Tlarappa IW: The Defences and 


Culture with a strong focus on the Sargonid Period 
which is now closely dated to 2370*2284 in - 
AgrawaT in 1964, "emboldened by the 0-14 deter¬ 
minations obtained from some Huruppati rites/ and 
strongly refuting the relative urehuenlogiail chrom>- 
h?gy of the Hu rap pa Culture provided by Wheeler, 
Mr^le and Langdon* proposed a shorter rime-brac kel 
of circa 1.1013-I750 a.r. for the metropolitan centres 
and 22(H)-1700 u.c. for the peripheral rites, 3. Ever 
since lhen the shorter chronology, proposed b> Agra- 
wal + is being accepted by scholars AJfchin 4 also 
ieds that the Indus Chih/aEiurt should have endured 
for n» * more than four to five centuries We are, 
however* inclined to accept lhi> time-bracket with 
reservations of unknown variables. (See also 
MASCA correct!onsf Recently, Mandjih 'on the 
basis of emergent indications 1 ha* proposed a lime 
span of 230IJ to I70 :j n.< with every possibility of an 
extendii fi on the curlier hfJc This span however is 
for the t enlrid Hurappa Cultured 

Keeping in view this background of llarappun 
chronology and I he general trait* a variable nt Surko- 
tnda* we have to consider the period or occupation of 
ibis site. A period-wise considemtiun of the entire 
evidence is as below, 

Sub-Period lAt In this Sub--period-, Harappan red 
ware ik 9i%, the rest being non-Harappnn Most 
of the Harappun Forms excepting the pointed bottom 
gohk-i arc available. The typical Harappan red ware 


Cemetery ft IT NoJ(ljtlhc 1947), )>r 

nhtf Sir Mm timer Wheclci Tht imlu* Cntlriult^r did 
cdiliuft. t'liruhridfc, 10/iSl pp IKMJli. 

*D. P. Ajirawal. i The Coppt i Bram* Aft in Im/lu (Delhi. 
]5>7ll, pp, 7J-7S. 

■Allehin. op eti. p 140. 

■D. MiiitiJul Carbon O-jlti am! ImliuH irifmtoiaiey 

(AtlnliflhaiJ. 1^72). pp. 57 and 77 
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shapci ;irc comparable to Muhenjcnlaro, Clianlm- 
daro. Harappa, Lothul, Kangpur 11Aj Kalibangan 
(Harappuii), Amn Ilia, b, c and Mundigaik (U and 
Kutdiji. lilt design repertoire is also comparable 
to these silts, Geomclric and vegetal designs are 
al>o similar to classical Harappun, wiiite landscape 
scents art also available, 

lq Lilt Hump pan red ware some forms liave simi- 
laailics wilJi pre-Harappan Kol I J i]i, Kali bangtail and 
Amn, c,g., UJ low-necked jars with a broad band al 
the neek in black or tun slip, (lij ba*ins wiih or without 
cord uiipiession, tin> bowls, livl jars, tv) howls on 
stand, tvij 1411.0 dish on stand, lui) Hat dish-on-stand 
with cylindrical stem, and tviii) storage jars. The 
aforesaid! comparative material certainly shows Some 
affinities in the pre-Harappad sub-stratum of Sind 
and Baluchistan. A polylonecicimi-slipped fed ware 
(rt, VIII A) has low necked jars* mctlium-ii/ed convex 
bowls, and a lew bowls on cylindrical stands. One 
designs arc Biosliv geometric excepting a bird or lish. 
thlHigh ll'u eream-slipped red ware (t*L. VIII B| is 
available from Amn. Bumper, SiuH 11 levels i>r Kalat, 
and southern Turkctmmia, the Surkotaiki material 
babr-i-Sokhta docs not offer exact comparisons. How¬ 
ever, similarities of a general nature arc indicated. It 
diows a local adaptation ol widespread ceramic tra¬ 
dition in the third and early second millennium n r. in 
the arcus of eastern Iran, Ualuduslaq and Sind. The 
polychrome red ware, wherein die usual black or 
brown, besides lire white colour has been used in 
paintings, consists of low-necked round-bodied jars in 
varying si/ei and lew bowls. I he design repertoire 
comprises geometric jKittem* afid wavy lines, etc, 
TJn> ware is broadly comparable with such pre 
KsrappvA wares like Kethibcg white or dark reddish 
slip, the Jungul polychrome Fabric A 
id pic-Hnruppun Kahbangau and Sarjikhula, Period 
u. It must lie staled that tins ware has only 11 sttpef- 
ucial resemblance, there are many divergencies indi¬ 
cating a local adaptation of a widespread pre-Ha nip- 
pdii trudklKm. The Reserved Slip Ware found at 
SurLuLulu ia VII) represented by many fragments 
uiui aMo sonic farm* Which are nol repurted I rum cbc~ 


Ulmw bUlev tif (he EjmIj Harappon i*rk>d arc marked 
by witf ruled edge* m (umid iit Aiitf l IA and 1C"; M, K. 
Mu^iwL The BtripHmtmm ibrimi m ^rmtw ImfuA 
t oticy ami Nwfhrnt tk jjwiiwtiw |i*ii IX 

Univcrvily ei Rguntyhimvd,. 19701,. p. I4i; a\*o m:c. Jeon- 
Marie t'.isuik fauites T Amri Ci^irjH-,, 1%4>, IV MV nuiu 
5 iuuJ ju\. tint, tec Jc Cal d 1 "EravalKctn and Rccoitf 
nahu&m jci KjIji Wt»l PailriaV Pakiuim ItthBfuittff* 
no. 1 (I^L np 9.1-E2J: and Miuirmu Ttoi, 'VjtUKvtitem 
il Shiihrd-SaLLiLii u OiilcalKhic MotUcmunl in Ubc Jnunun 


where e g., hok-mouihcd oil bottle^ concave necked 
jar> with rounded body and a shallow basin Reserved 
Slip Ware is reported from a large number of siLcs m 
Kutcfi, Lotktl A (Phase UHi pre-Pfiiblias deposits 
of Scimnuh. Sargonid level* of Brak, in the khuhui 
valley, Akkad ami Nineveh an west Ash, Thic 
evidence furnishes a vidldilcd horizon of Liu- Sar- 
gffldd levels re.. 2}~il-23\b nr, for Surkoiada and as 
such i* of cons ttl era hie significance, TTie deep red 
burnt amber slipped fed ware with .1 waxy led does 
not show any parallels wall known ceramics of this 
period. 

A studs of the ceramic-content oi Sub-period IA 
*Howi that the llaruppun Culture of the main re 
type was associated with certain pottery traditions of 
earlier vintage which constilute broadly a widespread 
basal 1 radii ion prcvaJmg in ihird millennial n,c in 
1 he area, and 11 applies Lo Surkoudn in Kutch as well. 
So far as the anliqtnties of Period IA are concerned 
they are typically Harappan add indude seals, sherds 
pinnted wiih piclogra^ikr s^npl, Lcrraeolla cakes, 
painted and unpainted bangle^ wheels, cart-frames, 
shnp tones, saddle quernrf, copper bunolc*. rings and 
spcarlieasi long ribbon flakes of chert arid lapr*- 
la/uli, curnehtm, faience and terracotta beads, Saw- 
edged and sickle type blades, reported From Amn, 
Sinh-tlamb, Sahr-i-Sokfini. Surab in Kalat and avail 
able at Snrkotoda Period f \ w have a very early date 
Similarly, ranged blade and shouldered blades are 
liImi ol early horizon. 1 Besides this llscre is complete 
absence of bulls and Mother Goddess so commonly 
known rn the Indus Culture. 

A large niirnbcr i>r cmddy made bone tools com 
si Ming of scrapers, piercers and points, mwlly from 
split shaft, shows an earlier bone tool tradition Some 
such bejne tools are uvnilahb at earlier dated sites 
like Skihr-bSokhia T t>.unb-Sudani 1 F 11 ami 111, Kile 
Uhul Mohammed I IV. Anjtra and Siah-damh m 
Kalat and lastly at Pcriimo Ghundai 

l-vcn the trad Hi on of piR burial 1 with diarred 
boric* kept in pitx. has earlier paniHds. 5 A put in 
otic of the buna!* witli horivontally drawn grooves 
have Kot dijinn alhnity. In the lidd or architecture 

OivNrnniiuy Report on ihc Fust Cunpnffn 
Octobcr-lJocanber I%? l t Eeui and 1 Vr&t k yo(. XVTI1 i\*my 

P„ bX 

i Fosi t KTUiilEon burml* are me I w ith Ot ftriunp Gliuiidiii 
(rirra 2500 uc.), Mefii Ir/rru 2CHJ0 U.C.I. Phalli-Tump 

trimr (BOTE f.c.t and Sulksi^cmfet (rirm n.t ,), 

S I 1 . Gupta. Dtxp&Jtif of thr Dratf vml Fhyiki.1 Types in 
Anrfait fmfia {Delhi, 1972>. pp. 1J-35; M.R. Mughal. 

Prr*mf Staff of Raearrh m fhf tndm VaUty Cailtzutwn 

(Kumkhi. I mi pp. 7-15. 
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ih« mi sing of the ground level, the building of forth 
ftcat ion around the citadel and ihr residential annexe, 
bath-room* and d rains. Miwl drains nml the use nf 
standard si/c of bricks (ratio I 2: 4i is a mature 
Hnroppan tradition. The feature nf hutihcation is 
available at Hanippa, Knlibangan, Alimimid, Sullen- 
prftdor, Sotku Khah, Desalpur and I oih it. How¬ 
ever the tradition of the use of stone and mud bricks 
and lump:' in construction ha* an "tarty Indus’ irndi- 
tion. The rmnpart of Period IA bears testimony lo 
ihis. Taking the entire rehilive evidence into 
account one cannot but feci that the material remain! 
of Period IA indicate an early Indus Horizon* of 
third and early second nitflemmiru tw 

Let us now examine the absolute dales provided by 
C- 14 LletcrmiiTalion. measured by the l ata Institute of 
Fundamental Research* Bombay, based on the radio- 
carbon half-life value of 3730 years, For HX./a.D- 
scate, I95G has been taken ns a reference year. There 
are Ihrce 1-14 dales for period I A. 

I F-1305* 3m±95{4005± 100)12055 «.cJ 

Charcoal; ueneb ZAI t qd 2, Citadel area; layer 19* 
depth 7 25 m. below suiftee; earliest level of Sub- 
period IA. 

TF-I3J0. 2fll0±95 {3990*1001 1970 tc.) 

Charcoal; trench ZA1 P qd 2 fc Lenire of Ctiadel area; 
Layer H : depth 4 6 m below surface; blest level of 
Sub-period 1A< 

fF-1304 and 1309. 3645^90 (3755 =t &-CJ 

Charcoal; trench ZAl, qd 2 T centre nf cinukd area; 
layers I HA ai d 20; depth 6 6 to 7 15m below niiifaec 
Since die sample is mixed it is not token into eoiisL 
deration due tu its inconsistency. 1 

As per iheC LidutclhcSulvpcnodlA of Stick oLada 
iv to be dated between 2055 nx\ to 1970 ax or if 
we lake the curliest date nf Period 10, 1940 U.C. 

(TF-1295 to 1^ discussed later! These date* are in 
conformity wilh nmre or less similar dates from 
Mohenjo daro> Koidiji, LnlhsiL Knhh.mgan mid do 
indicate an earlier to mature phases of the H-trappa 
Culture. Of course, the absolute daring has to be 
taken with caution Tor Period IA mid we cannot 
ignore the mingling of the prc*Hnrappon elements 
siud the availability of Reserved -bp ware, dating to 
2371-2316 im ■ St appears that the movemrm of 
Hamppuns to KulcIi took place at an early stage by 
cin& 231X1 n.c. when Surkotada was cstnhhshed; the 


■ FarlKJ if ww ftp tailed t» brluitg to Sufch period til; Sec 
iagal fab Iwhh *krpknmUffli in Kitfch and Licaynthn at 
Mutkifhi New Light on Harippim Mipitfan' 
Mirndt of fAr Qriaiidi ttuHttiU. vuL XXIL nos. 

P2 (Sep? -Dec. r 1972), p, 137, 


waning pre-Harsppans or early Herappan folks ot 
Sind region. of course, in a small number with Itarap- 
pam came and colonized* Kivtck The Kali batman 
evidence, particularly in KLB-2, wherein l tie pre- 
Haritppans continued upio mid-kvefc anti then 
vanished away discs not preclude such a possibility. 
Similar position in available ai Kotdiji and Aniri 
Thapar has rightly said: “lL would appear thm the 
Indus Civilization could he a natural evolution through 
diffusion or inseraction from some industries of ihe 
substratum bin the evolution seems to be complete 
when the distinctive culture came lo the sub-ctmiimml 
in the form we see it at Mohenjo-dam. Kailbangaii . . 
may be the result of an expansive movement nf village 
crntmi unities sharing between themselves basic ele¬ 
ments but evolving iheir patterns m etch region. 
1'his would perhaps explain the various ramifications 
wrthin this sub-stratum.** KcL-prng m view the above, 
the chronologic!]! horizon of Period IA has in be seor 1 
Sub-period IB : During this period the Harnppan 
ceramics included a larger amount of buIT ware sherds. 
The footed Indus goblet, ihiml in Period I A. was 
also found. 

The coarse red ware (35-70%), which is the main 
ceramic ware of this Sub-period has Hurappan adapta¬ 
tion on shapes in it. The noa-Hsirappvn forms in¬ 
clude deep basins with incurved rim and channel 
handled bowls. The channel bundled bowl is not 
available in Saurashtra hut its profusion in IH of 
Desalpur is significant. Generally speaking, the 
coarse red ware itself murks a later date in the I lamp- 
pan assemblage in Snuraslitni and Sind The pre¬ 
dominance ol this ware is significant and marks the 
arrival of a new folk of tills ware on the site, 

1 he sporadic occurrence of exotic wares like poly¬ 
chrome red wane, poly tone ware and the Reserved 
Slip Ware shows a trickling of an early tradition and 
nothing more. St* far as the anliquiries a re concerned 
all (he Harapp.m antiquilies arc available- In the 
upper levels of the Sub-period, however a blade 
industry on chalcedony appears. Terraco da Lakes 
and it heavy celt of copper and id her copper objects 
are some significant tinds besides crudely made bone 
tools of i he type found m the earlier Sub-period. 

There is ml much change in architecture. As 
a matter nf fact the same urea of ilomppans was 
continued. The size of the mud bricks continued to 


"Waller A. Fairsen-is Jr., Tfir ^rwrn Antrfnf Mm, (Inn 
(Inn. tsmk P. m . 

■Lammenit by it, K. ThspiT no A. titic^h. The lailus 
CtvIlfamUtiD. lr tiripit v Aullinr . i Oral ami llinmtkgy 
in feds 1, M S Mato imd V, H. Mir^hra, fmfnm IWWaWi 1 
t964 <F00dt, \m\ p.U7, 
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be 10 X 20X4« ems («*** l-2:4v 

An assessmenl of Lhe tulmnl equipment of tins 
Sub-period show s, that besides ihc presence of coarse 
red ware in a substantial quantity ihere does noi ,eem 
to be my malerial change in life. Tlw deposit of 
I 60 jn- belonging to Sub-pennd IB dries not 
indicate a very long spurt of hutritatlonal activity. 

1 he entire evidence shows an assimilation of new 
trends into the H&rappan Culture and its continuance, 
of course with a decrease, at the site. 

Onc carbon -14 date i s available for this Sub-period. 
TF -i:«/5. 3635dt 95 < 3770±95) (1940 tu ) 

Carbon; french iil.qd 3. residentialamic*e; layer 8. 
dcplb 2 m below surface, early Its el nr Sub-period 

IB . 1 

A C-14 date far the earliest levels of the hitter 
Sub-pcrioit indicates clta i 1800 h.c, us the end of 
Sub-period IB. The end of Period IB is evidenced 
by a huge fire at the site but the succeeding Sub-period 
JC docs not show a culture break. 

In Sub-Period tC the Harappan red ware 
continues; rather it gets a fresh lease of life show- 
iue sonic new inllm of more Harappans. Some 
deterioration in forms and contents could be dis¬ 
cerned, The Indus goblet increases and a mortar 
runnel or Jliukar levels of Sind appears. For the 
lind lime, lint-based, bulbous bodied bowls, jars, 
with a bottle neck and a bole mouth became 
common. The pottery lacks naturalistic patterns, 
and compares with laic Harappan assemblages. 
The course red ware continues in this Sub-period 
with lowered frequency anti the new shapes in this 
ware are 1 1 ) large dish with art internally clubbed rim, 
(2) perforated long handled bowls, (31 perforated 
double lone handled bowls with incised concentric 
circles and shallow punches, and (4) short stud hand¬ 
led bowK The appearance of short stud handled 
bowls in 1C is very interesting as it occurs in Rungpur 
11A and at Lolhul from the earliest levels. 

The forms in the coarse ware a re almost similar to 
the types of ware associated with the black-and-red 
ware of Ahur. In black-and-red wane, the high necked 
jars, bowls and bases are akin to Ahar arid Loth ill, 
in addition to the short stud handled bowl of Lothal, 
The design repertoire show-, a poor affinity. While on 
the otichand black-and-red ware connects it wiLh Lot ha I 
and A hat but ihere appears lo be a chronological gap 
so far i orhal is concerned suggesting a movement ol 


*On correlation ^ strata, it in now found that TF-1I9S 
bclnnp to I he earliest Bevel of Sub-period lU and nut to I lie 
top Itfveti of Sub^riod IA av reported earlier, J«hL 
oh eit. (1972*. p. 137, 


black-mid-red ware people during Period 1C front 
Suurashlra 10 SurkoUda and Ahar to west* 

The antiquities are typically Harappan including 
terracotta cakes ami topper objects e.g.* chisels, a 
drill and arrow head. The short blade industry is 
quite prolific. The mid Jevds of Sub-period 1C have 
yielded considerable quantity of camel ism beads 
including two Hoards* The rampart 4>f dressed 
stones, bastion* and an dabeirate gateway complex 
have Harappan influences. I he building of houses 
very dose to the rampart even in this fcriod is an 
early tradition of Kotdiji which in turn is comparable 
to Anatolian and west Aslan sites as suggested by 
Clarke and Plggolt.- However* the streets are 
not straight* Drains are also available. Mud 
bricks have scarcely been used and has the same sut 
of ID X20X40 cm. Use or baked bricks of the size 
of K - 16 X 32 cm. is also in evidence on the top of one 
of the bastions* A large community oven ts a 
significant Eind. A terracotta seal without animal re¬ 
present a i bn is also available from This Sub-period 

An overall picture of the cultural equipment of 
Sub-period 1C shows Harappan influences of no 
mean importance especially the contacts with the 
contemporary black-and-red culture* of Saurathfra 
and A bar. 

While the while-painlcd bkick-and-red ware is 
available at Lolhal from lhe earliest levels along with 
the Harappan Culture and also at Remgpur where it 
continues throughout, I his Ware is available only in 
Period IC m Surkotada. At Desalpar too, this ware 
occurs only in Period IB. The question arises why 
such a chronological gap exists l>ctween Surkotada 
and Lolhal. The possible explanation available at 
present seems to be that at Lolhal along with the 
Harappans the while-painted blaek-and-rad ware 
remained in a subservient form but by area 170G n.c. 
with the decay of Hnrappun cult are in Saumhfni 
il got a fresh lease of life and started moving to Kutcfu 
it is also possible dial at the same lime with its re¬ 
mote connections with the Banos Valley, the white- 
painted black-and-red ware culture got a frc*h impetus 
in movement and expansion It may indicate lhe 
coming to power of a people represented by the white' 
painted black-and-red ware who remained in a sub¬ 
jugated stale during the hey day* of the Harappan* 
and started si mass expansion by cirra 1700 a.c, in 
western India, Change over to complete stone 


■ M. V Mate. ‘Hamppam Fnnillcatipni — a Study 1 . Studin la 
Frvfitsn Artkmrtogy. H. I>. Sankaha FHkitatiofi 

VoEemc {Bombay* 1970), p, 79. 
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architecture, short blade industry may tend lo sup¬ 
port this vie*. 

Now let us examine the four C-14 dates for this 
Sub period- 

TF-1297. 3635*95 (3?4Q±95) (1790 B.C.) 

Charcoal; trench Cl, qd, 4, centre of Citadel area; 
pit sealed by layer 3; deplh 2*1 m below surface: 
mid level of Sub-period 1C. 

TF-I3II. 3625*90 (3720*90) (1780 s.c.J 

Charcoal; trench ZA1 I, qd. 2, centre of the Citadel 
area; Layer 4; depth 2'4 tn below surface; an early 
level of Sub-period 1C. 

TF-1294, 3620*95 (3730*100) H 7S0 a c.j 

Charcoal: trench XO. qd 3; Citadel area; Layer 3; 
depth 2-7 m. below surface; late level of Sub-period 
IC. 

TF-1307. 3510*105 (3610*100) (1660 B.C.) 

Charcoal; irench XAl, qd- I; Layer 5; depth 1*6 m, 
below surface, citadel area: late level of Sub-period 
IC. Thus the entire span of Period 1C is from 1790 
B.C. to 1660 B.C. 

These carbon dates are more or less in conformity 
with the late phase of the Haruppu Culture as evid¬ 
enced at Mohenjo-daro, Rojdi and Lolhal and also 
from Ahar tA and IB. 

The emergent picture after an evaluation of rela¬ 
tive chronology and absolute dating suggests that the 
entire culture range at Surkotada is well within 2300 1 
B.<\ to 1750 B.c. with likelihood of a later end of 


the bracket. The earlier date for the beginning could 
be postulated due to the presence of early Indus 
elements in Sub-period 1A and close proximity of 
Kutch which is only about 400 km. away from the 
sites in Sind. This could be possible due to the early 
migration along the land routes. The Harnppan 
influences at Ahar, discerned by San La! is 2 and the 
availability of black-and-red ware at SurkoUds and 
more recently in north Gujarat does suggest a contact 
with Rajasthan during movements of such cultures 
at a late stage of the Harappan Culture; which is 
obvious in the changing broad matrix of culture in 
circa 1800 n.c. to l"00 u.c, in western India without 
giving any clue to Aryan expansion as envisaged by 
A grew a I basing his evidence on White-Painted Blaek- 
iuid-red Ware of Banas culture 3 


‘This has now been confirmed by a recent C-14 dale of a 
charcoal sample from earJy levels of period IA : PRL-SS 
-l M0± 13 } (426S*I35j {2315 *c.>. 

’ll. D. Sinlulb. S H. Dw and Z_D. \n%un. ExetH'oriots 
at Jhtts iTumfauvti) (Poona, 19691. pp, 221-22. 

’(U 1 . Aarawal. 'C-14 dates. Baum Culture and ilw Aryam’. 
Current Science, wjt. 35. no. 5 (March. 3.1«8), pp. i 14-17 , nJno 
see. B. K, TTujksr. 'The Aryans. A fttapraisal or the 
Problem', indiny Contribution to ll'vritl Thought and 
Cultutr. Virtkimimin Comniemi’ration Volume (Madras. 
1970 ), p. 153 , 
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introduction 

C ULTURAL remains of early farming com¬ 
munities in western India were first discovered 
in the late forties. Systematic explorations during 
the last two decades have shown that these early 
farming settlements are distributed in the semi-arid 
black cotton soil zone of central and western India 
and the Dcccan^thc actual location being on or near 
the rivers, {rfiecultures represented by these settle¬ 
ments are Vtfenictcrized by a fine wheel-made 
black-on-red painted pottery associated with a 
coarse red.'grey handmade ware. These people had 
a specialized blade-flake industry of chalcedony 
and other siliceous material, but also used copper, 
though on a restricted scale. Their houses, either 
rectangular or circular on plan, were constructed 
of dwarf mud walls and wattle-and-daub. I hey 
cultivated grains tike wheat, rice, and probably also 
joy or. They domesticated cat lie, sheep and goat. 
These cultures can be dated, on the basts of radio¬ 
carbon determinations, to Lhe Inner half of second 
millennium b.c. 1 

Almost all the excavations conducted in this re¬ 
gion during the last two decade were small-scale digs 
with the defined objective of building up a cultural 
sequence. However, large-scale excavations have 
recently been planned by Professor HD. Sank alia at 
Inamgaon, a small village about 85 km cast of Pune 
{ Maharashtra) on the right batik oT the river Ghod. 
The site was found to be a smgje-culture one and as 
such afforded possibilities of exposing the material 


’M. K. Dhamlikar, 'Diimabad— » rediscovery*. Pwnmtn*, 
no. y (1968-69), Jip. 34-<l; also 'A piehialoric deity 
^weilem India', Man, vol. V, no.I (1970), P- HI If. 


remains of the settlement.* 

The occupation at Inamgaon can be divided into 
the following three cultural periods with an appreci¬ 
able overlap in between each. 

Period 1 (c. 1 600-1300 a,c.)—Malwa Culture 

Period IlA(c. 1300-1000 a,c)- Early Jorwe Culture 

Period IIS <c. 1000-700 b.c.)— Late Jorwe Culture 

The excavations have laid bare large structural 
remains, including one house bdonging.to the Malwa 
period and a number of houses of the Early Jorwe and 
the Late Jorwe periods. The houses of the Early 
Jorwe people were quite large (S'50 x 3 m.) and were 
rectangular on plan (pl. IX). They were constructed 
by dwarf mu d-walls and wattle-and-daub supported 
by strong wooden posts. The Root of the house was 
repaired quite frequently. Inside the house were 
found remains of the hearth and other cultural 
material of the occupants. A noteworthy feature of 
this period is the burial inside lhe house, rhe adults 
were buried in large pits while children were buried 
in two urns, placed horizontally mouth to mouth, 
usually in the north-south direction. 

The houses of the Late Jorw e period were circular 
on plan (diameter: 2-2 50 m), m sharp contrast to 
those of the Early Jorwe Period. They had walla of 
reed screen plastered with mud on both sides. The 
houses we re built so dose t o each other, that ihey 
hardly left .i small passage in-between the lwo. The 
burials, both extended and urn. commut'd in this 
period. 

The pottery of all the three periods is quite dis- 

■The work, i»being cxoculedby Dr, M- K. Dhavilikir and 
Tlf. Z. D. Ansari uf the Deccan College Pfutgradmle 
and Keswnch liunwte. Pune, 
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linctive. The Malwa Ware is characterised by a 
crtamisli slip over which designs are painted in black. 
The Jorwe Ware has a red wa*h over which geo¬ 
metrical patterns are painted in black . The most 
characteristic shape# in this Ware are « spouted jar 
and a carintUcd howl. This pottery continues to 
occur in the Late Jorwe Period when it becomes 
extremely coarse in fabric. Some new shapes such as 
the channel-* pouted bowl came in to vogue during this 
Period. Associated with this is a hand-made red,' 
grey ware represented by large urns and the black- 
and-red ware which possibly was an import from the 
south. Evidence regarding the religion or the people 
was also brought to light. The people worshipped 
a mother-goddess 1 and occasionally a male god,' 
terracotta figurines of which have been recovered. 

Besides, the excavations also revealed the late 
phase of the Jorwe Culture which has not so fur been 
found at any other site, and which can be dated to 
circa 1000-700 B,c. 


SUBSISTENCE 

In an effort to measure the impact which these 
cultures made on their environment we have attempted 
to quantify tome of the data on subsistence. Our 
method has been to take population ajjwa which are 
fell to be the outside reasonable limits for Inamgaon, 
the largest site of the Jorwe Culture. From here a 
diet lias been suggested. This rest on archaeological 
data lor most of the Items within it, but the propor¬ 
tions are obviously our own. From ihesc two pieces 
of information and crop yields it has been possible to 
estimate the amount of farm land and the number of 
cattle which a settlement such as that at Inumgaun 
required for the subsistence of its people. Each 
stage in this process of reasoning has its pitfalls and 
assumptions. But, if reasonable limits are cstahlised, 

l H. D. Saukoli*. Z, I>. Ansari and M K. Dhavnlilcnr. 
‘Central India .1000 years av«‘- Hluvrairti Lmukm Ntwt. Angus! 
1*71. pp. 41-43. 

*Dhmva£ikm\ op, dr, [1970). 

■ft MeC Aduiift. Brhtw/ Baxtohd t Chirac*. 
pp, 23-25 and 12^1 1 

‘ VV, A- FatrwrvU Jr. 'Tbe origin. character and decline of 
urt wty civilization, 1 Amerkm Muxmn Nojrii&lts, no. 23$2. 
iViticriean Museum of Natural Hilary (New York, 
1%?*, 

+Nrilher of these population ertimrtci can be said to come 
from out slata, Work on the a reftnemapl it a pari of the 
Iqimgaon reiciiroli strategy aad they will undoubtedly 
b- rtfritod Idler. F or the mcrmcnl. Inadequate as they may 
be. they are atiCT Ibe beft liguro a*;slhiMs. It should he 


and if some though! is given to the requirements* we 
feel an adequate picture can emerge I his will be a 
gro5£ image Lo he sure, and resolution will not be 
line, but it will still have its value 

The food producing villages of the second millen¬ 
nium in western India have a considerable range in 
size. Many of ihem are very smull p only a few hund¬ 
red square metres in size. EhiE T some of them measure 
several hectares. Prakash, Dai ma bad and Enamgaon 
are all in this class. To compute an absolute popula¬ 
tion directly from the measured &i£C of an archaeoto- 
gjcal site is difficult to establish. With varying in¬ 
fluences of natural forces such as erosion deposition, 
movement by water and gravity, and the possibility 
of different community structures in terms of house 
size and placement within a settlement, any general 
area population proportion is probably going to have 
exceptions. Wish this qualification wc have used two 
estimates which appear to have had utility mother 
parts of Asia. The first of these was developed for 
south-west Asia and iva population c>r 200 persons 
per hectare: 3 The second was developed by Fair- 
servh* in his work on the Harsppan Civilizallcn and 
is 800 square feet (75 square metres)per individual or 
133 pet hectare* Each or these figures takes into 
account open space, roads, public architecture and 
other nonrhabimtional features. By applying these 
estimates l® Inamgaoo, populations of approximately 
1000 and 650 persons respectively can be computed 
for the settlement® Certainly nciihei of these figures 
seem h nut of line for a site nf five hectare*. This 
brings u> to the dietary habits of the inhabitant». 

A variety of culttyare has been found in several 
excavated sites relevant to this discuss ion. Wheat, bar¬ 
ley, rke T jowar, lentil, grass pea, iw o types of gram, 
linseed and fruiU are all fully documented " Of thesc T 
jowar m wheat barky and rice must be considered ihc 
staple food. In addition, several domesticated animals 
were kept. Cattle, sheep mi goals arc ihc mihi 

noted however. ih;il they arc in agreement vviih Hok’^ 
estimated of 60 lo SO peaard pet acre or HO tit 330 
per hectare for cariy vllfftp* wmn.amtin of welter Inui: 
<.«: Frank Hole, ‘Evidence of i*cfcl organization from 
Western Iran, 3£KkMU00 b.i.' in BinfanJ ami Binford 
(sd$-)* Mrw Ptrxpcrih't .i in Attkaathgf (Chicago, tMEi.. 

p. m. 

*krt& ciiimnies for each of Hi there periods are as follows; 
Miilwa SOflnft \qu:ire meira, Early Jorwe?, 50,000 iq. m fcpte 
Jorwe, 20,000 sq. m. Thews populations liave been computed 
for the Malwa and Early Jorwe Feriodi, 

t VtihmK-Mitm l ‘Plant economy in anciem Ntivda-toM 
Maheshwar', Technical Report tm Archiurahftevf Remain* 
I Poona. I9G1). 
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common. Hunting Jnd fishing are alsn Attested. 

it is reasonable to suggest that early villages such 
as these hail a diet il.i minuted by lAibohydgjtes, 
Certainly it is unlikely that ills domestic animals 
were kept primarily for their meat. Not rutty arc 
these animals a part of the labour force, but they 
produce milk, fibres and others of their la id as well. 
Some young mule animals and possibly carrion were 
consumed, bill liHle else is probable. Hunting and 
fishing can sup piemen! the supply of meat; however, 
it is time consuming. Moreover, the best limiting 
season in this part of India coincides with a period of 
eonxhferabk agricultural activity I bus. it loo must 
have made a limited Contribution to any long term 
view of the subsidence of a large population. With 
these considerations in. mind, an allowance for meal 
has been made. The other foods, vegetables, fruits, 
eggs, milk and such have been estimated using a 
similar process of thought. 

Minimum requirements for long term survival 
are about 171X1 calories per day taken within a reason¬ 
ably balanced diet. Good health can be achieved 
with about 600 calorics more. Based on this fact, 
and the ethnographic word of somewhat comparable 
modern cultures, the estiinale presenter) here is of 
2000 calories. Tins figure has the advantages of 
being a mean estimate so that if it misses the mark 
the resulting distortion would be minimised. These 
2000 calories have been distributed as follows: 1 


all grains 

13511 calorics 

vegetables 

ion .. 

Fruits and sweets 

50 „ 

meat (eggs, fish, poultry) 

200 „ 

dairy products 

300 »■ 


2000 calories 


If these two estimates, of the population and the 
food they ate, arc close to actual fact the computation 
of an area of agricultural land is reasonably easy and 
secure. 

FOOD GRAINS 

The grains and vegetables arc the two features of 
this diet which require significant amounts of farm 
land For the ihree grains which are evidenced in the 
archaeological record ( jottiir, wheal and rice), yields 
were computed for die years 1909-10 to 1918-19 Ire m 

This olimte h in nsTeemein with r he lectni one ailcubicd 
bj> F V. Sikhltritf, F&Jinr fnha j (jrowirip MUBofO 
[Bombay. 1945). Tabk SX I 
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the Season and Crop Report of the Bomba) FnstdifU\ 
These were averaged, combined and weighed for the 
hnaJ figure of 225 kg per acfc. Weighing was neec* 
sary since it seemed unlikely that all of the grains were 
consumed its equal proportitns, Rite is never like!} 
to have played ,i great rote in ihe tuhsistente pattern 
in nplafid western India Lack i4 reliabfe water 
supplies over large area* fe the reason for this. F \en 
today only a small amount oF rice is grown in very 
fljntlk ca rcftil ly tended pf is. I he grain to elf is 
consumed chiefly on restive occasions Wheat is 
only slight!) more important because of ihe ru infill) 
and temperature pattern in iJiirp pari i T the country 
This i mp is usually pin riled in large amounts only 
when a laic monsoon has seriously ihrrntennJ the 
earlier fatiw *u swing. In atkfilinit, sonic laic rain is 
required Fora successful wheat crop under these, condi¬ 
tions. The weighing used here was Hi per cent nc-e. 
2D per cent wheal and 70 per cent ftmwr. T his gave 
a weighted yield nf 235 kg pet acre. Changing this 
weighing to ICI per cent rice, 40 per cent wheat and 
50 per cent towar changed the yield! to 237 kg per 
acre I his change is ofH Linisidrred serious enough lo 
modiTy the Concis ions readied in I he presenr study 

The con lent of a kilogram of grain is approxi¬ 
mately 3350 caknici. Vt I thin life diet prevented here 
this would feed 2’5 people For one day. By dividing 
this iniD i he population estimates lor the l rgc settle¬ 
ments such as fitimgaon* daily grants requirements 
are 260 kg For 650 people and 41 HI kg for I0f.fi 
people MuhipKing each of figures h\ 365 

gives yearly requirements of approjunifltdy 3 h«ihHi 
and li0 T 0m) kg 

The area required for mlltvatinn can now be tiil- 
nu fated from the >itk! per acre and the toial grain 
consumption For 650 persons it comes to 444 acres 
and for TODD persons lo 667 acres. Something must 
be added For seed, spillage, spoil, loss to rodents and 
disease, and loss in pnxcssrng. Vegetable cn*ps will 
take additional land A figure of 0'67 acres per 
person will satisFy the consumption requirement 
If I 5 per cent oF this tin ire is added for n vegetable 
crop jtl 1 acres I and a noth-r 15 percent for loss 
<0 1 acres) and |0 per cent fur aecd (0 07 acres) the 
total reaches 0 ^4 acres pci person. This has been 
rounded to ait even one acre per person for the 
purposes of this discussion. 

This is a conservative estimate- Leshnik 3 in 
a study oF modem citTtlvitmii in central India reached 

f 1 jiwpirn-^ S, Lcshnik. ‘"I Fie syst«n of dry rum; mg in Use 
West NurOt District of central tndip" Yeai-hoitk of air 
Smith Asia fnstiti irr. Hct&fonj Vnlvenitf* 15*66 tWiwba- 

den, mn pfp 5^4 
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* figure of approximately 2 acra per person, His 
iLatetneni in this regard is worth quoting; 

'In a dietary study undertaken in Ihii community 
it was determined that about one pound or sorghum 
(jiwar) is die regular daily grains consumption of un 
individual {excluding feasts}. This may be reduced 
to iJiri'c-LjULLrter pounds in the poorer families, or rise 
to one and one-quarler pounds or more m the 
wealthier ones. This grain, eaten in the form of 
unleavened bread [ntiti), ls the mainstay of die diet, 
besides which only a small quantity of pulses and or 
vegetables arc consumed daily I To this may be 
added each third or fourth day a small quantity of 
meat or fish.) An average family of live will then 
need at least ItKXJ pounds of sorghum yearly, that is 
die fruit of six acres if the yield is taken at 350 pounds 
per acre. Another cute and one-ha If acres may be 
used to meet the family's pulse requirements. Bui 
in order to he assured of this annual mini muni of 
2300 pounds of grain and pulse, the total acreage will 
have lu be increased by nearly one-half At least leu 
percent of the crop will be tost due to disease and 
rodents* und the possibility of a partial crop failure 
resulting from u shortage or surfeit of rainfall must 
be considered. There ore labourer* to be paid, cattle 
to be fed and seed has to be pul aside for ihc next 
sowing, fen acres per family, or two acres per person 
are about the minimum at which grain sclf-fUlficicncy 
can be sustained. In a good year, with a bumper 
crop, the family may have excess grain Eo sell for 
cash, but with on average harvest* ten acres will 
hardly support more I bm its tntrumum needs". 1 

By using Leshnlk's figures as the upper limit for 
land requirement and our figure as the lower hunt, 
we can conclude that a site of the size of [nomgaon 
required somewhere between 650 und 2000 acres 
Expressed us a nidi it* of agricultural land around a 
settlement these ligures arc translated to approxb 
mutely 0 55 miles and I mile respectively. 

Fallow periods present another problem. If land 
is left dormant every other year it doubles the area 
required for cultivation. In this ease the radius 
increases to about J 4 miles for a population of 1000* 
requiring 2 mires per person, liven with a two year 
fallow this radius is only I r $ miles Tor the same popu¬ 
lation In modern villages it is not uncommon for 
the fields of some families to be three to three and 
half miles from their home. Judged against thin 

l JM£ l 

*D. D, Ko^mbe The bcgiruiifigsi Lif tron Ajbc in Iridhv, 
Ji/umaS iff the Eumotmc ami foxial HtJtatp pf th* Or inti, 
vol. VI p, JJ*> 


scale our figures arc then well within reason fur ihe 
land requirement. 


FARMING 

On the basis of the study of the houses of different 
col lures and the total area covered by them at the site h 
we have estimated ihul the population of Inamgnon 
during the Mulwu and the Early jorwe Periods may 
tiavc beers ranging from 650 souls to |000 
whereas the number decreased to about 40H during 
the Liite Jorwc Phase of occupation. Our computa¬ 
tion shows, that the Malwa and the Early Jorwc 
people would have required about 650 to 2UC0 acres 
of cultivable land. There seems to be a general 
opinion that the authors of the cliakoliibic cultures 
which flourished m the black soil zone were not able 
to cultivate the hard, clayey sod of the region in ihe 
absence of iron tools- and that Ihc cultivation was 
therefore confined, of necessity, to the alluvial strips 
on the river hunk, in dose proximity to the habitation. 
AgrawaJ* think* that the chatixitiltiic people with 
I heir poor copper technology could never cultivate 
the sticky, black cotton solic¬ 
it is of interest to note here ihat there arc nc 
alluvial strips worth the name in many of the rivei 
valleys of ten Ira) India and the Dot can Panoikai 

rigblly observes: 4 

TFie question that poses itself as to why la it that 
inspire of the existence of large rivers like the 
Mahunudt, ihe Godavari, the Krishna,, the Nar¬ 
mada and the Tupti which flow across India, 
population should be sparse and the economic 
development limited in these ureas 7 The relearn is 
simple. These nvers flow Throughu plantK and 
not valkys and do not* therefore, spread their 
fertilizing waters on the countryside till they reach 
the della areas. 1 

These rivers are well entrenched, and have been 
Mowing since the end of the Early Pleistocene. Some¬ 
time late in the Holocene, possibly during the period 
under discussion, there was a period of silly aggmda- 
lion within the bonks of this entrenchmenL That it 
does nol extend over wide areas can be inferred from 
ihe fact that the block cotton soil is not covered by 
this alluvium, even close its the river banks. 5 In 
the area near Inamcuon the Ghod river en trench- 


*D. F Agrau.it. The Copper Hnmir Age in Imttf (New 
Delhi, 1971), p. 22* 

1 K, M. PtLiusikhLT, Gwsroffkfcal Avt/iwj Jmlmrt Niitorp 

{Bombay. | 959 -|. p. 37 , 

*S, N ftajgum, pcmMiil comcnu ruction, 197 I. 
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mciil is quite narrow for many kilometres Its width 
probably averages no more than 152 m feet. With 
allowance for the fiver course itself, a strip of culliv* 
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length. Neither of these distance* seems satisfactory 
Even the minimum figure of si* miles is considered 



Fig. 1 


able land between 200 ami 225 feet wide may have 
been available on each side °f die river (fig. 11. 

Using estimates made earlier for required agri¬ 
cultural land, the distance to the fields located 
farthest from the selUemcnt can be computed, lake 
the lowest figure of 650 acres as an ewunple. Land 
may have been available on each stde of the river* 
both upstream and downstream from the setllemenl. 
Dividing the required acreage by tour gives the area, 
available on one side of the river in one directum or 
the settlement. This give, a strip of 65 hectares squar¬ 
es (fig, 2 }. The length of the strip corns to about 
9 Vm. Similar computations for the estimate of 8UI> 
hectares yield a strip slightly lew than 32 Lm 
in too Tar for man to walk on a daily basis for the 
performance of his agricultural chores. Certainly, 
it would be reasonable to suggest that before such a 


distance was reached some portion of the settlement 
would split-off and a new community more convent* 
c filly located for agricultural purposes would be 
established. 1 This ii specially w* *' n “ 
factors such as defence, water, resource concentration 
of patterns or incipient urbanization which would 
place a premium on nuclearization do not seem to be 
present. The alternative to this is of course lo 
suggest that the black cotton soil was farmed, at least 
in the area adjacent to Immgann. Some alluvial 
strips may have been utilized for it would hmwt been 
difficult to fully meet the needs of the entire settlemcnt. 


'The Lhalceliihic ncuTtst is I wi R W 1* WiiltWh 
ipprnGmaidyMtm due It is, however, veiy «™ll and 
^nu lo luvrrenHlncU under wnipiitkHi for a ihorter *™. 
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Black cotton soil is credited with an extraordinary 
degree of fertility. It is in some cases known to 
have supported agriculture for centuries without 
manuring or being left fallow, and with no apparent 
sign of exhaustion or Impoverishment Although 
it is hard, compact and sticky, it could have been 
cultivated even in the absence of sharp iron tools 
Strangely enough, it does not require as much wafer 
at ordinary soils do. 

The black cotton soil was being effectively 
ploughed by a simple hoe and not by the large iron 
ploughs with up to Twelve bullocks as done now. In 
some parts of central India wooden ploughs, without 
the attachment of any mei.il ploughshare let alone 
iron, are used. The plough is made of khair (-Jr di m 
cati-tfiu) which is very hard and lasting. We can, 
therefore, reasonably conclude that the black cotton 
soil could have been effectively cultivated in the absence 
of iron tools. The excavations at Inamport have 
yielded polished stone look, a majority of which are 
axes. Him, which were quite common in The south- 
cm Deccan, are absent at Tnnmgaon, The only tool 
found at Tnamgaon which would have been of great 
help, is the so called digging stick with ring stones 

which could have been used for cultivation 

, * 

AfclMAL REOUIREMFNTS 

The excavations h.we also yielded a large number 
of animal hone*, predominantly of enttfe. It will, 
therefore, be necessary io compute the number of 
cattle as also the quantities of milk and dairy products 


which the chafcolilhic inhabitants of Inamgaon 
required It has been estimated that the average 
requirement for cultivation was about one bullock 
for eight acres. On the basis of the renge for agri¬ 
cultural land given above, the draft animals should 
have numbered between Nil and 250. Additional 
animals would have been required for mrlk and an 
estimate must be made for young and milkless cows. 
Assuming for the moment that all animals were 
bovul s. the nil Ik requirement can be estimated from 
average yields and rite caloric content of the diet 
presented here. 1 liis computes to J I'M> to 150 cows. 
Adding these two figures, total animals required for 
the community of fi$ti persons would he about 180 
and for the human population of I Oft the require¬ 
ment adds to 400, An allowance of one-half of these 
figures is n standard added value tor milkless cows 
and young animals. Total figures for cows and bul¬ 
locks work up to 270 lo 600. 

Several assumptions must he made to estimate 
ihe amount of pasture uiilired by this number of 
animals First, pitifully little is known a bout the 
local emimnmcnlal conditions pertaining to Deccad 
in prehistoric times. Thus, only the crudest esti¬ 
mates can be made for the amount of urn*-, which was 
available. Secondly, there are several possible 
patterns for the use of pastures. A simple dicho¬ 
tomy between intensive and extensive patient! is 
common; however, This has a failing common to many 
typologies. It is i> known fact that llicre are many 
gradations m seasonal shifts Troiii one to lhe other 
Based on the studies «f the • imin» ip.icity of 
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pasture land near Pune 1 and the semi-arid wood¬ 
ed. 2 two acres per animal for the buvid popula¬ 
tion can be reasonably suggested, ll should be 
it&ted. however, that variation of one or even two 
orders of magnitude are within the range of possi¬ 
bility. Using this estimate, the minimum estimated 
animal population would require approximately 21' 
hectares of pasture. For the larger occupation this 
estimate rises lo S L > hectares acres. These two figures 
increase the radius of the required subsistence land to 
somewhere between l km. and I 6 km, 3 

Of course atl of the animals were not bovid; 
sheep anti goat were also attested in the faunal 
remains. The bovine animals undoubtedly require 
more pasture per individual than either sheep or goat. 
Thus, we will leave the pasture estimate as it is m the 
hope that these differences will tend to cancel one 
another. 

Such radii of activity are wholly tn keeping with 
expectations, and at no time is a distance reached 
where daughter communities would necessarily be 
formed due to the scarcity of available pasture and 
farm land. Also of importance is the fact that com¬ 
petition between communities for land necessary for 
subsistence does not appear to be indicated b> this 
data. In fact, the distances between adjacent com¬ 
munities arc generally quite large and the silts quite 
small The settlement pattern is rather an open one. 
even under the best conditions. This feci might 
suggest Hun the basic mode of subsidence was one 
which placed greater dependence on the extensive 
exploitation of pasture by herds of domesticated 
animat than on a more intensive agricultural pattern. 
Such a situation would, ol course, require radk.il 
re-interpretation of much of the chalcolilhic nunc rial 
from western India It is one area where the diel 
presented here could be seriously in error. Food 
grains may no! have played the dominant role m 
feeding Lhis population. It could have been milk 
products. Bui this is trivial when we shift to consi¬ 
derations of social and cultural differences between 
fully settled agriculturists and nomadic or semi- 
nomadic pastoralists. Each of these has its own way 
of life with its own distinctive form of organization 
and pattern of seasonal activity, 

An important fact to remember in this matter is 
that during the dry season, which comes to a peak tn 
April and May, there is every little pasture available 
in the Deccan. Whether or not it is sufficient to 


■R. O. Whyte. Tht Grassland and Forest Resource of India 
(New Delhi. 1964). p, 2M, 

■L. S S, Kumar, 'Belter utilization of forat grass lands in 
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support the human and animal population* presented 
here cannot yet be accurately estimated. On the 
other hand it can he reasonably stated that tor tht 
trulv successful manipulation of even relatively small 
numbers of animals, seasonal tnirsshuman movement 
is necessary during this season. In feel, the /.one m 
which [namguon is loeatedhas pasture resources 
for only three to four months of the year: during and 
just following the monsoon, (r other seasons 
pasture is available across the Western Ghats on the 
Konkan coast. Today such n pattern of movement 
is practiced by a population numbering hundreds ol 
thousands and animals in the millions. If tins patie/n 
can he shown 10 be present in the second millennium 
U.C. il would mean that parts or the enure popula¬ 
tion of some sites, possibly Inamgaun, were occupied 
only seasonally, that is during the monsoon and po&i- 
monsoon growing seasons. Other times of the year 
the same people may be moving first into the Ghats, 
then across the western coast where dry season pasture 
is available. 

The foregoing is essentially a hypothesis atthisume, 
and no more evidence can be marshalled tu its side. 
As already mentioned, the settlement pattern suggests 
an extensive rather than intensive mode of subsistence, 
Also i he houses which have been exposed sit Inamgaori 
are rather insubstantial affair*, nnd do not appear to 
lie anything more than might have been thrown-up 
for a few months of the year* Additional work at 
this anil other sites in the region will hopefully throw 
further tichi on this thesis* Detailed exploration 
around the site aimed at the recovery of as complete 
a settlement us possible was planned Selected small 
scale excavation a I some of the chakolithic sues 
should be directed toward recovery of house plans 
and a fair sampling of faunal and lloral evidences 
The latter material should yield an indication of both 
seasonality and the place of animals in the subsist¬ 
ence system Caves and other very smalt sites should 
he investigated with the aim or locating at least one 
of the very empfiemenil, transitory pastoral camps. 

One positive aspect of this hypothesis of large- 
scale pastoral activity in prehistoric western India is 
that it goes far to explain the obvious inter-connec* 
tiems between the several archaeological cultures 
which have been defined. The inherent mobility of 
these people and their probable dose relationships 
with more settled folk within their area of movement 
is an obvious explanatory mechanism. Their pro- 


Bumbnv Province.’ Indian Fort si, vol. 72 t |V46>. pp. 162-64. 
l Fturrervrs,i)p elaborate* lot these compute 
turn. 
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habit role in the movement of goods or their posws- 
iion or specialized skills such us metal working, car¬ 
pentry, trading or polling would, place them securely 
within the social ecology as well as the natural balance. 
Those Familiar with modem India will sec a clear 
parallel with the present in this aspect or the suggested 
model. We hasten to add that no attempt is made 
to prove the hypothesis with the modem parallel. 
The latter has been a major source for the model’s 
construction : but the hypothesis must stand or fail 
when it is tested against the archaeological record. 1 

It is not suggested that all these ancient settle¬ 
ments were seasonal encampments, or that the entire 
population was semi-nomadic. In many parts of 
the Deccan and Mnfwa, fully settled agriculture may 
have been the primary mode of subsistence. But 
even this has never been demonstrated, and questions 
of seasonality and pustoralism have never been add¬ 
ressed. Given the obviously complex and inter¬ 
related archaeological record during the second mil¬ 
lennium b.c, so simple an answer •>hould at least he 
held in doubt. If is too pat. It fails to capture the 
variegated richness and complexity of man’s life as 
it hns been observed elsewhere. The hypothesis 
offered here may be incorrect. But. it seems reason¬ 
able to begin an understanding of this material by 
investigating seasonality and the relative dependence 
of the population on their plant and animal resources. 


EPILOGUE 

The foregoing study or the subsistence patient of 
the chakolithic settlement at Inamgaon brings into 
sharp focus the need to excavate such sties on □ large 
scale with a view to obtaining conclusive evidence 
regarding the prehistoric subsistence pattern and 
other aspects of life of the early farming communities. 
It may not be out of place to state that the present 
study is the first of its kind to be carried out for any 
site in India. 

By way of summary we would like to emphasize 

■t* R. Hinton*. The .rrnulgv pits and hide smoking: I He 
role ol analogy in jrc Ideological research*. American 
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several point. First, the details of interpretation 
included here are not intended to stand as a sub¬ 
stantive contribution to our understanding of man’s 
prehistoric- way of life. Too many assumptions have 
been introduced. Every effort was made to illumi¬ 
nate as many of these as possible: however, each 
reader may have found others which might be con¬ 
sidered important. Thus, variables Such as the 
population of Inanition, the diet which was proposed, 
the yields per acre, the importance or hunting and 
(islung in the over-all exploitative pattern, jmJ esti¬ 
mates of pasture resources may be in error. On tbr 
other hand, wc hope to have presented a point of 
view: a way of looking at the archaeological record 
which goes beyond the almost exclusive concern for 
chronology in Indian archaeology. 

l„ R. Binford® has suggested that archaeology 
has three ultimate goals: l) the reconstruction of 
culture history, 2) the reconstruction of past fiftwiyt, 
and 3) the study of culture process. The present 
study is un attempt to reconstruct past lifeways. If 
it Tailed it did so not because of the nature of the 
archaeological record, hut because of the wuv data 
hitv been gathered—the way sites have been excavated 
In other words, we believe it potentially possible to 
completely and accurately deal with the ambitious 
topic undertaken here. But this can only be done 
when research strategies focus on topics such as 
population size, the deiiniiion of households (not 
ho uses h quantification of food resources mat lists of 
species}, the place of seasonality in the system of 
exploitation, detailed environmental reconstruction 
and the like. 

A single, hut important, conclusion which we feel 
can be derived from this study is the substantial 
probability that these advanced village farming com¬ 
munities cultivated the black cotton soil in the absence 
of iron tools. Vkc, therefore, reject the earlier hypo¬ 
thesis that these settlements depended solely upon 
what have been termed 'alluvia! strips' as tlttir source 
of agricultural land. 


*f/tw Peripeahn in inhacotogy (Chicago. 1944'. 
pp. 5-10. 
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OCHRF COLOUR POTTERY 

I T I:* inconceivable that during the setund hair 
of the third millennium u.t and the first hult 
of the second. Vkhcn the whole of western and north¬ 
western India was [Kissmg through the Indus C. i viliza- 
lior, the country to the cast of this large Lind mass 
ivas either still under the Stone Age or was cultural!) 
blank. AJreadj us early as 1930. traces of a culture 
known as Cemetery-H had been found at liurappa. 
Unfortu rudely. however, no steps were taken to follow 
up this discovery in Punjab,Sind, or Baluchistan which 
at that time farmed parts of undivided India. During 
the last twenty-five years a few organized attempt*, 
including many sporadic ones, have been made to 
search for (il what are known ns sites of the Ochre 
Colour Pottery lOCPl and Copper Hoards, and (ii) 
sites of the degenerate Harappaii Ware. The OCP 
was first found in ihe lowest layers nt Hastinnpura, 
then ui Ahichchhaira and Atrafljikhcnt. At the 
firsl two sites, only a few shapes could be recognized. 
Later, similar pottery was collected from a large 
number of sites m western U P tis area of distribu- 
lion, roughly 1,35,000 sq. kins, extended from Baha¬ 
'i! D. Saukalm. Thu ChakeWItic i ullure* of Indu . in 
[cJI S. H I Jet*, irehacn/ofrirti! Core rnru <mii Smimr 

Papers fNsepur, 1972), p. tf* 

*R, C Gaur. comments in ‘Session cm GO' - , PwufnMM. 
no. 5(1971-721. PP 'MO. ftp 6 and 7. Ste al«. R. C. G*Uf 
in (cd.) B. P. Slntva. Pattrriei in Ancient Mat (Palm, 
1969), pp, 95-101. 

*B. K. rtapf, ’Meihodolnfu in Afchaeolosjo A critique 
t> r ihe meHiotU and timure of archJMilojpeal disciptnw . 


durabud near Hard war to Noh in District Bhar.itpur 
on the north-south unis and from Kat.ipulon near 
Jullundur to AhidJehhatra on the east-west axis. 

Then the excavations ul Ambakheri, 1 District 
Sahuranpur, gave definite evidence of the extension of 
the Haruppan- be it l ate or degenerate -in this 
and other western districts of U P, whereas the work 
at Lot Qilir and Saipai 1 showed that the OCP did not 
always have a powdery surface, and that it was not all 
plian, but was also treated with a red slip, and w 
sometimes decorated with incised and even painted 
designs, 

Saipai also furnished the much awaited evidence 
of ihe association of one of the three most characteri¬ 
stic tools of the Copper Hoard, viz., a copper harpoon 
with the OCP 1 Thus, at one stroke two. birds seem 
to have been killed, The three excavations, though 
on a small scale, definitely tell us that the OCP 
people were probably connected wilh the Copper 
Hoard people: ihat both of them were not nomads 
and hunters a* was hastily and prematurely postu¬ 
lated by it Tew scholars. 

The evidence from Mitathnl. 6 though not so 
definitive, cannot be ignored. Here a copper harpoon. 


in Deo, op. cii p- 2t)2 : L. M. Wuhal comments 

m ‘Session on OCP op. cii H97t-72). p. 12; *1*0 ns, 
D r p |. q i ' \ note on Uk escuviukin at SaJpaL'. Ibid., p. +6. 
und ‘The Copper Hoftn) Cali urn of ihe Ganga Valley , 
4*ttqnttv\ vet. NLVl (1972). PP 282-S 

•Lai, op eit. 11971-72). fix- 2 and pi. XLU 

»Suraj BHan, ‘Excavation* at Mitathal (Nissan 19®', 
Journal of flar,i*ma Studir', voL 4 (1969), pp, 1-15. 
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almost identical with that from Saipai, was found 
from the surface, besides a fiat celt, ring and a 
pitfmn The latter had similarities with finds at 
Bargaon. Khurdt, Daimabad and JmTngaon. 

fetology -the environment, vegetation, plains 
and rivers—and the natural fauna of the Ganga- 
Yamuna doab, has changed considerably only re¬ 
cently. And the change is largely quantitative and 
not qualitative, that is, the forests have decreased, 
and the agricultural area increased, Bui, it is in this 
environment that all the early historical and later 
urban and rural cultures developed, right up to the 
present lime, until rapid industrialization during the 
last fifty yean and more has completely altered the 
face of the country around Delhi, Mathura, Kanpur, 
and other towns. Hence a general ecological setting 
i* of little use in undemanding the character of a 
prehistoric culture tike the OCP. V. hat we need is 
more precise knowledge about the food habits, vegeta¬ 
tion and the fauna. 

Meanwhile, a brief re-consideration of the types 
of copper objects, which wits first attempted by Agra- 
wdl, 1 is necessary. Agrawal thought that the three 
diagnostic objects, viz. the unlhrnpomorph, the 
svuird with an antennae, and ihe harpoon were all 
weapons fur hunting. The antennae sword, he sug¬ 
gested, was (might have been) used for killing or 
wounding big pirne by trapping the animats in the 
manner that "this sword can be fixed securely in 
narrow clefts made in heavy wooden logs Such 
logs, with antennae swords projecting out, could He 
placed in the bottom of big pits, The pits could be 

camouflaged . This conjectural usage is 

not supported by any current historical, or prehistoric 
practice^ Granted that wc have no explanation for 
the use of the antennae, still to conjecture, as A gravel 
hiLi done, that hunters 'vould go to the length of pro¬ 
ducing such highly advanced (comparatively) weapon 
just for trapping big game is unimaginable 

The same may be said about the conjectural and 
highly mucinous explanation t>r the heavy anthro- 
pomorph, viz,, that (t might have been hurled against 
i flying bird. Granting again that it has sharp fore¬ 
arms, which could produce a cut to suggest that 
nomadic hunters would employ such a heavy and 
complicated weapon for bringing down birch is in 
every way uneconomical, and not expected from such 
unsophisticated folk. All over the world, and 
throughout the ages, much more simple methods 


have been employed which are still in use. 

Of the two types of harpoons both having a mid 
rib, as in a spearhead with oblique or backward 
cutting barbs, one is technologically crude, made by 
cutting and hammering from a thick sheet, while the 
second shows a superb example of craftsmanship, 
employing the use Of double mould, and close casting 
of pure copper. Anyone who has seen and handled 
these copper-bronze objects will have to admit thni in 
size (and weight), shape and technique these three 
weapons from the Copper Hoards are much finer 
and better than those seen in the otherwise advanced 
Indus Civilization. On that ground alone, one 
should have thought twice before crediting them to 
nomads, hunters and i (itinerant coppersmiths. The 
objects might have been made by such roaming smiths, 
but they were made for a society or people who needed 
or had developed the art of making such well deve¬ 
loped weapons, probably by using local resources, 
'These people were no nomads but lived in simple 
mud (ns well as brick?) walled houses, and had an 
assemblage of pots and pans, showing varied features 
.is definitely indicated by the excavations alSaipai and 
Altanjikhera. Scholars who have previously wnlten 
on tins subject, have merely lisled. but offered little 
comment on the types. 

Krishna Peva and R. C, Gaur’s list includes 
eighteen types, the main group being; (i) vases; CU) 
bowk; ini) basins; (ivi dishes-on-stand; (v) vases with 
loop or strap handles, (vi) vessels with channel or 
tubular spouts; and tvii) vessels with a nng-base. 
Even if we might omit some of those lisled by Krishna 
Devil as not belonging to the OCP group, Gaur slisl 
does contain all the main groups. This is further 
corroborated by Lai. 

Now, simple globular vases, bowls and small or 
large storage jara and basins would form a part of any 
well-settled household, bui dishes and bowls with 
stands, bowls and pots with a channel or tubular 
spouts and vessels-large or small -with strap or 
loop handles are a rarity in a Hindu house even today 
In fact, handled vessels, such as teacups, and water 
or any kind of drink-servers that we find in some 
famines today have become fashionable or common 
during the Iasi fifty and twenty-five yearn respectively. 
Both these types of velvets can he traced to Western 
contacts. While we cannot recognize such an influ¬ 
ence on the Copper Hoard people unless the foil 
shapes are known, the existence of such spouted, 


‘D, F Aamwxl. TV Copper Brvmt tp <n fatin I Delhi, 
I#?!), W>. bXMM. 
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handled and fooled vessels does indicate a way of life 
which should be more sophisticated than the one 
(bund in prehistoric or historical cultures, and cer¬ 
tainly not among nomads and hunters- 

This is also suggested by other associated objects 
like stone balls, pounders, rubbers, querns and pellets 
of sandstone, and a chalcedony Hake. Further, the 
occurrence, eren if snliluiy, of a chert blade is very 
significant. If this blade on spectrographic exami¬ 
nation turns out to be identical with the Hantppan 
chert blades from Sukkur and Rohri, then a coulact 
with or an extension of the Harappon Culture into 
centra] U P. might be inferred. 

That the Copper Hoard people had domesticated 
the ox should have been expected: and probably it 
wav used as a draft animal in a two-wheeled cart as 
well, besides ploughing. 

Much more about the houses and settlement 
pattern of this people might be lea ml it Lhe excava¬ 
tions at Saipai, Lai Qila and such other promising 
sites, are carried out horizontally. The layers from 
which tlie harpoon and potsherds at Saipai and Lai 
Qila were found should be examined by a sedimcnio- 
logist. us has been done at some Niles in the Upper 
Gangn valley, and if afler such an examination, it Is 
established that lhe OCP sites were abandoned and 
present evidence of long exposure to a dry cl i male, 
then we shall have to reject the theories of sheet Rood 1 
or a deluge in the Gangu-Yamuna \ alley after the 
seventeenth century B.C,. 2 the time-bracket of the 
OCP being determined by (he thermo! uni see nee 
dating. 

From the work done by the Universities of Punjab, 
Kurufcshctra, Delhi, and Aligarh and by the Arch¬ 
aeological Departments of the Punjab and of Govern¬ 
ment of India, it is dear that so far the region now 
comprised under the various districts of western U P,, 
Haryana and the Punjab and drained by the Vcdic 
rivers. Saraswati. Drishodavti, and the five rivers has 
not been systematically examined, from a prehistoric 
point of view. SiswaJ, Mltalfial, and several other 
sites in th; Hen-.ii District show that here, a else¬ 
where. what we are seeking for is lying on the surface, 
or buried under the debris of historical periods- Un¬ 
less a planned programme is chalked out (in which 
the electrical resistivity method might be tried when¬ 
ever the site like those of the OCP are shallow), 
jointly by the agenies named above we shall have 10 
be content with a few vertical digs, und the resultant 
potsherds. These we can go on discussing ad infini- 

'0 U. La!. \ Ddutt 7 Which ndupi:? Yet annlhei 
facet nr the protilcm ohbo Copper Hoard Culture’ Amcrtcmt 
4nifiropitit)frui. vol. to (I96K). PP- B57-W. 


lunt without becoming wiser, as the seminar on the 
OCP shows. 

PAINTED GREY WARE AND ASSOCIATED 
OBJECTS 

Fur a time, it appeared that this blank or dark 
period, separating the Indus Civilization on the one 
hand and the Early Historical Period on the other 
would be tilled up, or the darkness removed, by the 
discovery of the Painted Grey Ware Culture, initi¬ 
ally found at Ahichchhatra, and later at Hastinapura, 
its rapidly filled up distribution map appeared very 
>igiiiJkant. For the first time, the small and big 
places—towns and villages mentioned in the Malu i- 
bharaia seemed to be truly living. Their antiquity 
was being established for the first time. But the 
archaeologists and the laymen were once again dis¬ 
appointed, The former because, after probing the 
depths or Hastinapura and Ahichchhatra, little was 
lone to tell us about the sociological background of 
the people : their houses, layout of their settlement, 
habits, customs and manners, and disposal of the dead. 

It is more than twenty years since the first discoveries 
were made, but the know ledge we have of the Painted 
Grey Ware Culture can be told in a few sentences 
The layman land the scholar I were also disappointed, 
because, neither the original estimate based on depth 
or the deposits and relative dating, as also the sub¬ 
sequent Carbon- 1 4 dales from Hastinapura and other 
sites, proved lhe culture to be older than scvcitih- 
eighlh century BC„ at the most. Popular mind, 
even of the educated Indian, cannot imagine that the 
authors of the Painted Grey Ware Culture, whom the 
archaeologists associate with the Mahabharata 
heroes—lire Paudftvm, Knurva* and Shri Krishna- 
should have lived only 2700 years ago, and not 
5000 years ago. Disappointing in every way is 
the little knowledge that we have of this Culture, 
whom one author dubs the 'Ganges Civilization*. 
For except lire wide distribution from the Punjab in 
the north, to Ujjatn in the south, and Bahawulpur m 
the east in north Rajasthan and Sind border to Bihar 
in the east (covering the LndoGangetic plains, the 
Vcdic and Upunishadie Aryumrta. Brahmurthidcsa)— 
it has little to boast of by way of civilization. So far 
no evidence for the use of writing has been found, 
though material for doing so may be seen in the 
double-pointed bone points (styluses), though these 
might have been used alternatively for weaving or as 


'Lai, op, eit. (IfQk, p. 
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arrow-heads, nor monmneniaJ architecture, Even 
the size of a room of a modes! house, w hether made 
of muil or mud-bricks is not known, Bui si ruct tires 
of inic bricks were probably known, as the occur¬ 
rence of fragmentary piece from a pit indicates. 

The inhabitants of such mud-plastered reed houses 
ale rice (and perhaps lentil), but supplemented il with 
beer, pork, mutton and venison and even horse's 
flesh. This is indicated by the occurrence of large 
quantities of bones of ihese animals, which bear cut- 
marks and arc also charred. Naturally, as today, in 
communities depending upon aEriculltire and animal 
husbandry, the cow/ox, buffalo, pi a, goat.'sheep, horse 
were domesticated and used as draft animals and also 
for food (when useless). (In a future excavation this 
point can be cleared, if the bones found are rroved to 
be of old animals only, and not young ones.) 

When should also have been eaten, as it is the 
staple diet of Haryana today and know n from much 
earlier times m the Punjab, Sind, Mndhva Pradesh 
and Maharashtra. 

AH this food—vegetarian and non-vegetarian— 
was eaten in bowls and dishes which were quite dif¬ 
ferent from those hitherto known in India. 

Though common, yet most distinctive, were 
bowls and dishes with ashy-grey surfaces, bearing 
painted designs like the srastlkas, simple strokes in 
black or chocolate. The shapes luck variety, but 
the thali (dish) and katora lbowl) seem to have been 
round SO useful, that all these two thousand five 
hundred years and more these two have continued 
to form an essenti.il ingredient in any Indian kitchen. 

The sixteen illustrated specimens from Hastinu- 

pura {Afidcnt tntiiii. nos. 1 0-11, 1954-55, tig. 6, 
p, 35) constitute only one type of bowl - a targe bowl, 
about 8 to 211 cm in diameter, and about S to 15 cm in 
height with almost vertically straight sides. 
The other variety of the deep bowls would 
be useful for serving and for storing food, 
and eating therefrom, even putting u right on the 
lips, but not Tor pouring liquid, for they have no rim 
at all. Even for holding with the hand, it is a little 
inconvenient. The other variety of the bowl had a 
more rounded base. I have seen a Sadhu who held 
such a large bowl with ihc palms of both the hands. 
Only one has a lightly constricted waist tot sides), 
■ltd expanding sides. The majority of the dishes have 
a broad flm base, and low slightly curved sides. This 
form of the rhali has been found useful for dry as well 
as semiliquid food, but not only liquids. 

tn the other two varieties {Ancient India, nos. ID 
and 11. fig. 9. 47. 4<> and 30) the sides of the ihuli are 
straight and go out whereas in another, the sides are 


indented or have ledges and bear a punched decora¬ 
tion outside These are indeed quite novel features. 
Probably these vessels with one or two corrugations 
outside were meant not for eating as much a_s for 
storing, and the ledges were probably meant for 
receiving a ltd. So far, no lotas — small vessels for 
serving water for drinking and washing —are found 
in the Painted Grey Ware fabric from Hastinapura. 
But. these -only I wo types so Tar — as well sis other 
medium-sized vessels in red ware occur in the deposits 
of this period 

A glance at these, as well as those from the Harap- 
pan or the Indus Civilization, as well as those from 
the Chalcolithic Cultures of central India, Maha¬ 
rashtra and Rajasthan would show (even to a lay matt), 
that the Painted Grey Ware Culture truly represents 
the ancestral form of life, seen today in the Hindus of 
northern India, particularly the Gungetic Valley. Its 
pottery'—including the corase red, bright red and fine 
black wares docs not contain any exotic form or 
forms like the dish-oil-stand, pots wilH spouts of a 
peculiar nature, barring of course, a solitary specimen 
of a grooved grey ware stem and the small (ceding 
cup. 

Conking was done on simple one-mouthed, tftufah 
with horse-shoe like sides Unfortunately, none of 
these is illustrated It is also strange that so many 
hearths should occur together. Since they were 
found in the upper levels, where iron ore and stag 
also was found, it is conceivable that some of them, 
as at Ahar, were meant for smelting iron. 

The residents of these simple mud walled houses 
wore ornaments—necklaces, pendants, ear-orna- 
ments and bangles, made of semi-precious stones, 
terracotta and glass. Spinning war done on one or 
two-holed terracotta discs. And the clothes (to 
judge from the sculptural evidence of a slightly later 
period) must have consisted primarily of a dhoti as a 
lower garment for both men and women and made of 
cotton, and a covering for the head and the shoulder. 

For weaving, double pointed bone pieces were 
used. Later, these were also made in kaolin, as the 
evidence from Nasik show*. Though these could 
^|uis be used for writing, and if so, they would be 
regarded as styluses. 

Not much can be said for other aspects of life. 
Iron was presumably unknown at the beginning of 
this period (C.BflO n.t 1 -) but later, not only known, 
but smelted as can be inferred from the occurrence 
of slags and ores not only at Hastinapura. but also at 
Atranjikheni und sites further afield, where though 
Painted Grey Ware has been found, no traces of 
habitation have been recorded. 

K 7 f! n *3 
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Of copper objects, Hustmapura has yielded an 
arrowhead an antimony rod, a ruil-parer and a 
borer. This is certainly a very modest, nay, very 
much incomplete, picture of a period which, apart 
from being called a civilization having a very wide 
extent, was li( ihe ihftihuIJ of a transition In ihe 
historical period proper. 

While much can be said from the literacy evidence 
which can enliven this pucture, much of this material 
should be contemporary hut unfortunately is not well 
dated, and has necessarily been here omitted. It b 
archaeology alone which can give fuller and more 
reliable picture of ihe life in Uttar Pradesh and 
tiihar but which unfortunately has not been properly 
tapped. However, the must important evidence 
provided by the excavation at Hastinupura is about 
the use (domestication) of the horse. Though the 
hones of a horse of on extinct type, and of the living 
type have been found from river gravels, nowhere had 
the bones of the domesticated horse l£tjuus caballm) 
been found. 1 These occur in the tup layers of 
Period II at Hasrinapuru. So far only three cut 
pieces have been recorded. Bui these are enough to 
prove that (he horse was known and even slaughtered 
tor food. Unfortunately, this important due has nut 
been followed up, nor do we possess such a know¬ 
ledge from sites like Alranjikhera, Kausambi and 
Ahicbchhalra in Uttar Pradesh and Noh in Rajustim. 

There is no ilem in ihe cultural equipment of the 
Painted Grey Ware deposil at Hastinupura which is 
indicative or a truly prehistoric phase m the evolu¬ 
tion of ihe Indian Culture. There is nothing of a 
transitional phase either, exccpl perhaps pottery, the 
shapes of which however became the hallmark in the 
historic period. The rest—-the bone styluses or 
knitting pins, gudrooned beads, glass bangles, the 

1 Since this was written, bones of I rue horse have been re¬ 
ported from Surkotadn. a Harappan site In Kulch <md also 
from Haltur, District Dharnar and Nat ilato [1, For 
Surkolada, see Jugal Paii Joriii, Exploration in Kuleh and 
excavation at Surkotadn and new light on ftar.ippan 
migration'. Jaumc/ «} the Orieniui faftitutt. vol. XXII. 
not, 1-3 rSept.-D el. U72), pp. M-144. But the Halemenl of 


copper arrowhead with a rounded body and large 
cylindrical weights nr ear plugs—characterise the 
earliest historic deposits in the whole of northern 
India and elsewhere luler. Hence it would, he logical 
to think that the Painted Grey Ware Oil lure truly 
represent more ihe dawn of the historical period 
than ihe end of the prehistoric. Hence its lower 
dating as indicated by a series of Carbon-14 deter¬ 
minations from Ahichchh.il ra. Hast inn pit ru, Noh is 
justified. The single date from Alranjikhera should 
be disregarded. 

This conclusion would have an important bearing 
upon the view consistently held by our traditional 
accounts—the epics and the Pur-anas, All these have 
always maintained that the Bharat a War saw the 
end of the Dvaparayuga and the beginning of the 
Ksltyuga. It might be recalled that this conclusion 
also supports one of the premises of Lai, viz., (hat 
the Painted Grey Wane sites seem to represent 
the she* mentioned in the Mti)ttihhara(u. but contra- 
diets his other hypothesis viz., ihat it also belongs to 
the Early Aryans. Traditionally, the Aryans lived 
at a much earlier period, about 3000 n.c., whereas 
according to some of the scholars they arrived in 
India in about 1200 nx. 

11 is certain i hat we have still to fill up ihe gap in 
northern India—the I ndo-G angeiic plains—between 
the disappearance of ihe Indus Civilization anti the 
dawn of the earliest historical period. The Painted 
Grey Culture has narrowed the bracket by about 
three or four centuries |4iVi—goo tt i p but still the gap 
from BOO h.c. to 1500 n.c. remains to be filled, 
This may be done by planned, large scale excava¬ 
tions. One of the arms of these should be to expose 
a (own or village site of the Painted Grey Ware 
Culture, 


Shri A. K, SJiimiii is a lillle confusing, "The most important 
feature i>f the collection is the occurrence of Eyuiu tL.hu/ti,■ 
Linti in the taicr ptriud of occtipairon' |italics minej, Ami 
Iheti 'Idl o| Equus hones right from earlier lo top level* 
have beer recovered," How we differentiate bciuten the 
Equal In ihe fint and the second statenwm ? 
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U RBANIZATION may be defined a* a process of 
effective change in the collective life of ihc people, 
brought about b> progressive development in the 
enisling agricultural and industrial technology of the 
peasantry Of the folk (Us the case may be). This 
change lead* to the emergence of a nw soeio^eotio- 
mic order, reflected in a new planned pattern of 
habitation and new forms of art, craft and sirthitcc- 
iure T generally inanuiTicuiaf and controlled and 
regulated b> some form of an overall authority, ll 
is basical !y a process, in some cases a 
long process, while m others a very short 
one indeed. The end product or this process is 
a city, Jn other words, even though a purely agri¬ 
cultural community, living in village-like settlements, 
has a highly-organized socio-political structure, 
still it will not be considered urbanized However, 
m a sense, it may he called ’civilized", which means 
that the people are neither savage, nor barbarians, 
nor simple self-satisfied folk: they arc sophisticated 


*ft. C. MaiumdiM f«D + Tkt r« tic Agr t The History and 
CiiEIutc or (he Indian People, vol. I (London (W7>, pp 
3JM0L 

*J, A Wilson The Bu*dcn of Egypt (Chicago 1951 L As a' 
hiofiTgienl uranism. E#ypt waft primiuvt. The arable 
land win pocked tight with.,, hundreds of agrioifiural 
anil cafflntcriial village* within sight of one another. Vel 
ihe lolal organism did out develop dccnlrai nervous iystem 
.... 3 iicecssivri> the cap i in I ihilicd trorn Memphis Ut 
I terakfeopolis. Id Thebes, to LtfMp to Av^rti, lo Ramses* 
There mi no etmsul city, tio Rome which could exhibit 
such itroftfl polarity that ii became the: inevitable tenue of 
ftoverEirrwiil rchgumu comraemc- an and science. Hvc 


and have been able lq create several items of higher 
culture. The example of the Later Vedie Aryans 
may be quoted in this regard, 1 since they had a 
definite socio-politico-econornic structure and a vase 
literature. Egypt, before 4000 ux. had developed 
writing, kingship, monumental palaces and temples 
but hardly any city a* such* for the musst>. The 
Mayans in Mesoameriea a I sod id not have any city 
although they had art, literature, w riting, astronomy, 
temples and palaces the masses lived in small 
hamlets around temples. All of them may. therefore, 
be called 'civilized' but not 'urbanized'. Similarly, 
a community with increased productivity in cereals 
and manufactured goods but without being organized 
by some effective super-authority for purposes of trade, 
civic amenities, defence, protection of trade, etc., 
may also not be called urbanized. In this con nee- 
tion ibe example of south Indian megaliih builders 1 
may be safely quoted. Thus, urbanized life is a well 
organized and corporate life, economic as well as 


icmpor-iify capital* stem never io bioe gained anv remark¬ 
able srre ll ii< legitimate in Say that for nearly Ihrtr 
EftoLiUJiil yean, until ihe founding of AiettUidria ancient 
Fgypt was A major civilizaliort *iiheul a iinglc rtiijat city', 
See. John A. Wilson rn tedsj, Carl H Kratling and Robert 
M. Adana , C/ri Jm tm'ibir (Chicago 19*0). pp> J .15 and 1*4 
for elaboration of this view. The some is iruc of the 
Maya civilization in Mcimmcritt- She lira 'offers 4 
w!4uencc of development toward dvjJtalktn without dues 

tm, V- ns. 

HIM, p. 158. 

*S. P. Cjupla. i>isjwuit of ihf Dei?J am* Physfc&t T%pes in 
Ancient tnrfnr (Delhi. 1972). pfv 25P-WX 
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wdopolitical which* in some form or the other, must 
get reflected in the settlement pattern, 1 as alsn m 
antiquities. For the civilized life, on the other liand, 
neither a city nor developed technology is essential, 
although they arc desirable. The archaeologists may 
find it possible to reconstruct ail this from the avail¬ 
able evidence- For example, on the basis of the 
structural evidence, i hey may reasonably visualise the 
social gradations like farmers, artisans, trading guilds, 
royal personages, priests, etc. 

However, urbanization is a contcps T an abstract 
idea about a socio-economic situation which unfort¬ 
unately cannot be defined in exact terms r largely 
because in human society no two hoc ip-economic 
situations have ever been die ^amc. Seen historically, 
urbanizations in Western Asia T Egypt, India, China 
and Mcsoamtiica® show not only quantitative but 
also qualitative differences in the permutations and 

^QvjNzaiion' has also been a concept defined variously by 
various people. Thus, Waller A. Fairecrvis Jr. A r/ie Reefs 
u/ iartor Mia fNew r York. 1971). p, 217. deftne* it.;/the 
mo-sr complex cultural lewd reached by nun. lu symptom 
is the city’. Wheeler writes.r Tn common usace Vniiba- 
tioif. la held to imply certain qualities. .. a systematic 
method of accounting, io lh.it revenue and uragea may be 
adequately registered and orderly government ensured..« 
writing i it lonu form or the other. Is on this view a pre¬ 
supposition ; s«, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Tlit Cmlhatkfm 
bf the India Vatfev ttnd Beyond (London, 1966). p- 10. 
Both these Views arc *cify* oriented. and archacolopijt * 
views, so lo ilf t since they emphasize ihe elements which 
Have pot tittle to do with religion,. philosophy. spirituality. 
Aft, literature and ■umihir other tilings which have been 
universally acclaimed as the mu a powerful tooh for chang¬ 
ing the imp, harhiToui, and simple village folks into 
polite, c^ip^mtive ami thinking human beings them, 
mimdato coniidcrafitmi predoraiaitin over extra* mundane 
cji n derations. Arehii-oldgica] culture is material culture 
of tangible entitles. 

Cultureanlhropolugisl’t views are. however, lightly 
different According to Krocber, ‘Civilizaltai is muHi- 
national and multilingual ... (ii> fponLmcou^ly paitici- 
piled in by a whole series of people., , iwhoi.... may 
frequently fight among themselves Yet they -rharc much 
the greater part of I hair civilization. and all ihe esvcntlnk 
A csvilUatiDo thus is saimctlutig that fm grown up of use If 
into a iupernasional product'* A^ L. KiDcber, An Anihro* 
petwtet Iwtki at Hater? iBerkley. 1963). pp. U and 2D, 
According to this view, civilian ion is culture in a wider 
perspective. be T , when a culture crosses its local ur region:d 
or nalional limits and, incorporates end absorb* in its 
rrwn organic growth many foreign dementi turning il into 
an almost supernal eoha I product. it become* civil irai ion 
ns distinct from culture which is very trlmcd and limited, 
and local in scope. For example she Hindu Culture n 
ihit which is typical of India but Hindu Civilization is liuit 


combinations of the items usually taken to constitute 
the phenomenon of urbanization/ 1 

Historical writings often men lion two major 
period of urbanization in India— the Harappan 
(2500 1700 a.c), and the Early Historical (6GQ-50Q 
b.c.-ad. 100) ; the latter divided into two (a) Forma¬ 
tive Stage (60CM00 B.CJ, and (b) Mature Stage (40D 
b,c,-a*D. 100)* the intervening period of about one 
thousand years represents peasantry. The factors 
responsible for the emergence of this phenomenon 
have often been probed but they remain liitlc under¬ 
stood, particularly those relating to social structure. 
It is oltcn asked as to what are the factors which gave 
the achievements of the Early Historical Period (he 
longest duration. In the same breath, it is also a*ked 
as to what was the social structure of the Hamppans 
which made their urbanization phenomenal, and also 
why did it collapse? Why ii tl that the legacy of 

which Is the product of Greater India, and inEJorpcmties 
into it* Iconography, etc., many local dement* of Central 
Aria. China, Indotit^ia. and other countries or :Ui.i where 
the culture had -.prc/J in time. 

In fact, every social science looks 41 culture and 
eivillrairon in its own frame of reference which is but 
partial. When tine goes for the totaJiiy called crvdkallan 
one linil* .m infinite variety—I w 0 civilization* are never the 
same, neither ihdr lawns, nor kingship, nor religion, nor 
art, nor writ inn, nor ospi ration, nnr ideal, nor social 
tiniciun, nor tecnomic pattern. E^h civilization is a 
unique weal inn. of il& own gmiu* and it if ihe turn-total 
of all 1 he mundane achievement!*, and ratramundaxtc 
attainments that its people gain in lime and ipace. It ij 
sharply diUlnct from the nage of primary Concerns of sex 
and hunger arid It* scope transcends the narrow limit* of 
geography, Ii presuppose* the exiftesee of a corporate 
life m luciopolitico^connmLc frpbao—dty or no city; 
the role of the city as 3 unifying force may be dkdmrged 
in several wuyv e-j^ f by ii king(3* in Egypt for a longtime) 
or by u group of ruling Lundies (as mighl have been in 
Harappan IndiEl oi was ihe cjac in early Indian republics} 
re by a pries 1 nr d grmjp of pricsH (as in pre-Columbian 
Mttcttmtrtea) or by a combination of king and priejil 
(as in early Mesopotamia) or by a king In comultation w ith 
priests (a- T in Vedic Jndiat so cm and so farih. Gvilira- 
lions differ with each other in vocial structuring also. e,e. 
the caste system is pccidiiir to India, CiViHzaiicfis alio 
differ in ihcn social and pervonal cihics; Hindu ideals of 
marriage, funuly, teadicr-laught relationship, elc.» are 
peculiar to the Hmdu-i. resemhlancc^ with other dvilJraEiom 
ere h by j ful larpc, always lupcrficial. 

*Fnr del jilt, pJeiLW ree the view? of different fcholan as* 
icrebled ia an inicmnimiul erminar embodied in Kraeling 
and Adams, op. at. r chap. 1 and 11. 

■Dilip K. Chakrabarti, "Concept of Urban Rcvolulmn and 
Indian Cimleit p p PirraiBtffu* nu. & ( 1977 - 73 ), pp 76 ^ 36 , 
and commenls of several leading vchulara* 
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tifhmizatii}n through the intervening thousand years. 
Eimi further* into the historical period, could not be 
carded forward? An attempt bus been made here to 
answer these and other related questions, Our 
approach will he from known to unknown, Le.. 
from the historical period to the prehistoric period. 

CASTE SYSTEM AND TWO URBANIZATIONS 

A factor of great importance, from the point of 
view of historical urbanization! that occurred around 
&QQ-5()0 ex. is the Consolidaiion" of the society on 
the basis of \ihatmn concept' and the H karma concept' 
of the caste system. Renewed emphasis was there¬ 
after given to the four different hut complementers 
roles that the Sudras p Vaiiyas* K^hatriyas and 
Brah pumas were called upon to play. Urbanization 
without economic growth is mean ingles, Economic 
growth leading to urbanization without some form 
of regular trade and commerce is impossible to ima¬ 
gine. Literary, numismatic and architectural sources, 
which reflect the economic pattern of the country 
during sixth-fifth century &.c. clearly embody evidence 
of the beginning of increased trade and commerce 
and agriculture. As far as enhanced production of 
agricultural wealth is concerneJ, a few direct and 
indirect evidences may be considered. 

None of the scriptural texts or the narrative 
stories secular or religious, telL us about the General 
scarcity of food-grains tn the country. On the other 
hand, the grow th of monastic orders Living exclusively 
on alms and donations, presupposes enough of agri¬ 
cultural produce. The establishmcm of sixteen 
mahajatiapada^ (of them, at least Rosala + Vatsa, 

l Y. S. Agmvmh ttu/m m ktu ii. jj m Fitnttti (2nd cd. Varanasi, 
I9fi3X PP 4y-W and 400-409. ALo, Itsililat M. Mchtft. 
Frt-Biidrfhsif Imiki { Bombay. 1939) pp. 6]-"I. 

*U. N. GIl ijhil, Canlrlimtlar u* ikt Hitfwy of ih* Hindu 
format Sy*tent. (Cajctiits, 1972^. pp, 101-107; also, Agntwite, 
4jp. fj/-. pp, 415*17. 

q> c. Sircar, Setter inscription Bearing pvt Indian History 
and Chilhatinn (Calcutta. I^^i, rp ,a -^ -- The mverip- 
lion* in question arc ’Solugauni Bronze Hr ic Inscription, 
and ‘MnJwUldft Fragmentary Stone Plaque Inscription . 
both dated to Ihird-seccnd century o.c 

"Gupta, of. fW-i pp, 194. ;tnd 2164?. 

i]l h tignilkunf lo reniemhcr thal the merchant guilds were 
to powerful that no king before the second century m 
ccnald himself isiuc a coin; the Punch Marked eoms wen? 

by guilds alone. R. K. Mnakcrji, m the 4a*r o* 
Imitrial Unity (Bombay, 1WJ). Chafer XXIII. t-ennomk 
Condition, pp. 599-606, The Sretti occurring repeats Iv¬ 
in ihe hlcratiifc of this period means a guild uf traders. 
It muni I v headed by a Jetfhka or Pnttmtkha. I.e- an 


Mugadhu and Avanti were super mahujantip&das) 
along with their capital cities and standing armies 
were hardly possible if agricultural produce could not 
sustain ilOQ-agriail l crisis The location of the 

capital towns of this period b also significant from Lhe 
point of view of Some surplus food production; they 
were in river valley* with broad flood-plains, as also 
on main trade routes. Trade was not restricted to 
industrial produce, some movement of food-grains is 
also attested, but it was never in bulk; it was probably 
restricted to the king's share, bkaga \ probably J 6th 
of the gross produce, which was reduced to I/8 th 
for Lumbini by Asoka* av men turned in his Lumbim 
Piliar Inscription), u cess over bhaqti {bull}, a cess 
payable for survey and settlement (rajfu), and a cess 
for police or chowkcdur (ch&rtir&fju)r or to the limited 
quantity w hich the open market of the cities consumed 
(which could not have been very big in quantity 
considering the size of population in the limited 
number of early historical towns). There is hardly 
any evidence of Large-scale inter-state movement of 
grains, or storage of grains, except probably during 
the time of famine and other natural calamities® 
The ardiaeological evidence of greatly enhanced 
agricultural produce comes from a variety of iron 
implements, including plcnighshurc, stekfe, hoe, 
chopper* etc.* discovered at Ainmnjikhera, Kotia* 
Kampti and other sites. 1 

The equilibrium of the Vedic society in which 
only the Brahman as and Lhe KshaLriyas played the 
major roles (the Vftisyas had a subordinate role lo 
ptoy) got badly dislur bed due to the rise of a trading 
class whose strength emerged from the money earned 
from inside anti ouuidc the country.® Quickly the 
Brahmanas acted. The Vaisvas were enjoined onlj 


cldentiMn nr pre^td^nt. The Anfnuasiro iv Tull of references 
thwmng the w^fth mnd important of Ihesc gin Ids for 
which, Kautltys mentions, tepfitfate quarter* are trscrvEil 
In an ideAt planning of the Hewn. It Li extremely Ifnpditutt 
Lt> nute that hhisc af Ihcsc guilds maintained m regular army, 
and il is Included among the various ttaass of tiwps w^iidi 
the king might tail upon (o jerur kinder him. 

There were also merdianl guilds, orpnized under 
Srtihis, AnathapindAka was a mahawiihL the pre^idcnl 
of a cOLiuncreial fcdenittao, with ruutwrouv Ammthk 
under him. Fur further details on guilds R. C. 

MAjnnniar. Corporate Life ar Ancfcni Indin (Cakuttu, 

1 922X Chtsptetr L 

To quote an instant*, AnaHmplndaLa purchastil a 
whole maaiEkV grove from the king Ajalasalru for BLiddhr 
The king warded gold corits amouiUing to the number wlueh 
would cover the whole land. The Setthi gave lltaU This 
Jatakii itQTy r« fully illustrated in ft medallion on a railing 
from BodJiagaya. Tins show* lhe coonnoa* Power of 
wealih thal Hie Varyas had H$giimed durins this pencnJ. 
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to look after the production and distribution of cereals 
and manufactured goods through the help of the 
Sudra** Although they formed guilds, issued coins. 1 
exploited geological and human resources, and em¬ 
barked upon long distance trade, they required dif¬ 
ferent types of protection in all these ventures. The 
merce in tries and Kshatriyus were she obvious choice 
but she former could never be a permanent arrange¬ 
ment although this arrangement was often made. 
The KshPtfiyiLs* in any case, provided a better alter¬ 
native, because usually from them came the rulers, 
the vajanyu of Panini. who maintained permanent 
armies. 1 They received a part of the new wealth 
earned by the Yaisyas in return for the protection that 
they often gave to the trade as well as to the agricul¬ 
ture* and adjudicated m different financial and agri¬ 
cultural disputes between the Vaisyas and ihe Sudras 
or any other class and between them and the cither 
states in which they traded thetr goods. With this, 
at least, from about the fourth century u.c, they 
built forts, palaces and other monumental structures, 
of which actual remains have been found in excava¬ 
tions, and maintained regular military and civil ser¬ 
vices, The rise in the wealth {accumulated through 
taxes and tributes, or also booty) of the rajaovuy and 
ihe establishment of fortifications, etc., by them at a 
few capital towns, strategic for inter regional trade 


s S r P. Gupta 'C-14 Dale* determining ihe chronology of 
the NJJ.P, Ware tad P^rch-Marked Coins', Chrofwfojty 
of the Frntit'Mat kerf Coi/t r. Proceedings of the Seminar 
on Punch-Marked Lmtiv College of Indology. Bannw 

Hindu Uttiversity 1 VaniniLHi, \ 966), pp. 39-41. 

'Fan ini uses the term 'Rajanya in tutm vL 114 {Majanya 

htfhui'm'ftunn^Jt'ande Amffink.a-yrukiii.ihu) iti u nett con- 

stilutimiJ iisni Seance where Kasika defines ma j 

Enember of inch families in a KifrHriya tribe as werc coo- 
vecnEed to ruknship inhhhhikia-vij/if^a. LJuiirfyay. Agra* 
wal. op. dtn p, Also see Motr Chandra, Sarihitvafia 

I Patna. 1953)* For she Eiiovt balanced view 1 on these 
early foriifkjsions, see, A. (ihorii. thr City m Enrty Hitfttri- 
ruf tmim (Simla, 1973), pp 59-72. 

*fm*{an 4rchem>h*tty—A JtffWf*. J.957-58, p 50; ti R. 

Stu/ml, ExatHttfurtS tit Kauuwiftii 1957-59 (Allahabad 
\9Wy 

*Bnih minus are prohibited to cutlivate land since I his is 
specifically the vocal ion of the Yaisyair BfahmOMUtu 

krxhim krPra 1 r tfihwLi\hn mn vapm*} r u 1 (Porwatn 


also, in the sixth-fifth century n c, have been amply 
testified h\ archaeological sources, eg,, Ujjain and 
Kunsambi have yielded fortifications dated b> ihe 
excavators to ihe pre-NBPW, i + e T prc-500 h.c* 
Bui 1 his was considered hardly enough to give stabi¬ 
lity to new achievements. The social structure was 
to be fashioned in a way that at no stage an open 
conflict of interests between these three forces the 
power of religion (priests), the power of capital 
{traders} and ihc power of palace (kings) -takes 
place* This was provided by the Brahmam* through 
ihc moralizing mfiuenee of the texts (containing, 
besides many things* myths and legends) In favour of 
the hereditary nature of the caste system, moral 
emphasis on mnwranw dharma, and the emphasis 
that they had put on such principles ar The greatest 
dharrtm of a man lies in following the vocation of his 
own forefathers*, nut only that, 'man commits greatest 
sin when he leaves she vocation of his birth and adopts 
a not her VT Thus w hile the rise of hist orient urbani¬ 
zation in India may he attributed to the birth of a 
powerful ’Middle Class" which includes the intel¬ 
lectuals coming up in the wake of the new reli¬ 
gious movements—ihe Buddhism and Jainism—and 
the traders, its stability may be attributed to ihe 
phenomenon of consolidation of the caste system in 
terms of 'karma' and 'tfimrmn and Wi harm®* con- 


lb 12-15), i.e,/th* sin of plijugluiiE ihc earth for a dii> with 
an iron Upped p](imlmhjUic 1 * equal In 1)141 m curied h> 

M Whitman fishrrtE for 4 year/ P. V. Kane luu quoifd 4 
iirflP number of refcrencesi of thin calegtirjr m hi* History 
of OfatrtTtasuum (P&tina, 1WH). VqL. 11, pt, I. Chaplet IJI 
pp r 175*33; (JtuittimLi Oharmiuiitni X, 5-6 ^ \tirarfa V II|- 
Apatiambti Dfmttmwtm* I, 9.Z7J0, Parmmo II, 12-13; 

Mam* VHJ, 3 ill, etc. Monusmrth X r 95, 96, 97 spcvnicalSv 
Ebrtidi any oiwlo tty to adopt the vocations «f the turtc* 
lusher ttun In-- itwn 

mi new tyaymim i rUdm ahhimuttjvt kM^hiht 

"On* ahpiild urnlcr no cnxurnsiarces adopt Hit nicxfe 
of life piL-^ribeU \\,t Pic varrta or ymm higher ihan lm 
own/ Further. Mam. X. 97 

vtirtmi itmiharmt ri^arte tta fmmkw umuyhikiitih imm 
flfmntirmt fimoki mdkhtth pttmil fdtmt 

'Tt Is better to dtKhnj^c one’* own dim mu incnin- 
pleie lor imperfecilyi ihvm to perfonn compldcly that of 
another," 
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cepts 1 n system which successfully achieved rite deli 
calc balance that w as required between the controlling 
hands which were effecting economic changes and the 
hands which were effecting socio-political changes in a 
socieiy struggling Tor urbanisation. 

In ihc si me context it may also be pointed out 
that much of the continuity of the material culture of 
the early historical period throughout the Inter history 
of India may he safely attributed primarily so the same 
phenomenon of caste system; of course* besides 


i Here a «*y brier background may be ffi'tr. C*si« are 
mentioned in the Jtpmfe. aJ'lu™S*> they do noi seem to 
base beep very rigid during the tarty Yerfic period* They 
are mem lowed in the Burusho Suttla, which, according (o 
tome, chiefly Zimmer is a taler interpolation. Bui they 
are also mentioned in *1,35. IMH l-" 3 - 16 atowgwith 
iheir respective vocations. Hereditary nature of rasles. 
however, may not have been there during this period. In 
ff[- X. 19. U it is slated that of the descendants of the 
Bmhmana rtrtf Hhrigu, son* were reported to be experts 
m the art of lurking ch ariot. In MV, IX. 112. 113. a 
Brahman* *age says: "I am a poet, mj father is aphysiclan 
my mother a grinder of com... ." Marriages between 
3 rail maims and Kshainyas are mentioned in RK vil! * 

134. RK I- 12*. «u- 

l n the loiter Vcdic period. however, a cwLiin amount 
of rigidity seems to have crept in. Sawjinitm ffruhmanti. 

[. 1,4. 12; XlM.it, J* II. II 1.3.4; II. 1*4 Us V.3,2. It. 
prescribe different rituals, etc., for different castes, even in 
mutuny of funeral cakes (pi»M. Airony* Brahmm* 
t 1, also toe ihe same line. So much so Ihut the social 
priorities were given to these casus, one ewer llw other: 
Vaisyas were the lowest in the tlirec Vedic cosies. in the 
,+rknrra 17. 9. e Brahman* youth is given priority 

over * Vuisya youth in marrying * VafsjM girl. Obviously, 
Vasyas played a minor role in the s«id structure; 
mainly, they looked after agriculture, and all hough it is 
absolutely essential for subsistence. Us practitioners never 
gained any high social statin in llw Vcdic society. They 
achieved is higher status only when they turned their aitcn- 
tion to trade and industry. This they started doing m 
some effective quantity only in the sixth-fifth Ufltmy ».c,: 
the earl test dated levd* from which the Punch Marked 
coins come are dated to this period- dates determined by 
C-14 method. However, it look some two to three hun¬ 
zted years to consolidate that power. 

A few other points may also be made clear. According 
to our tents .md present day stale of affairs, castes tie, 

■ annul are only four, but sub-castes fi.e./ufi! are several. 

During the time of Monu. there were 51 jatb, It means, to 
the time of Mbuu. ihere were 57 Jarir. It wans, the rtocess 
of jati which Is said to be a product of inter-reran marriages 
l,and ptalikumh and also greater and greater 
specialization of Indies, becomes more rigid in mutters of 
marriage, occupation, etc., than »i mm, 1 We n feeling, 
which, [wish, I could very wdl substantiate, that the to ft 


several other factors. This 1 say because of three 
ven important implications Of the caste vjslem, 
First fy. the technical know-how of things (both on 
production and distribution sides, as far as agri¬ 
culture, industry and trade are concerned; and on 
polity as far as socio-political factors are concerned) 
smoothly passes from one generation to another. 
Secondly, acquired knowledge crosses all geographi¬ 
cal boundaries since all in embers of a particular caste, 
both rich and poor, arc socially equal, and are prohi- 

syslcm also slurred in sixth-fifth century a.c. since Panini 
mentions it but in a comprehensive sense “so as to include 
both gairu and ctutruw judicative of natural and cultural 
Unease a* implied in wire II T,63 ykatara koiomill Utti- 
paripramr). Pitanjali explains fad in this extended sense 
.,. Evidently, the ga/m* and chtanas were fast develop¬ 
ing theirseparate entity as intis" f Agrawal. op. cit., p. ” 7 i. 

The rigidity in the caslc system Whs nor achieved in ;t 
day. There was a lung period ur which the society's mind 
was vacillating. The XtahuhhartxUi. represents that tnnn 
liomtl phase. In it there are several instances to show that 
people did chjnce the prescribed vocations of their tanau, 
e g., Dronncharyvi, Assaihama, and Kripacltafya. were 
Bmhnwnii-. but acted 4v commanders in Kaurivs’v army, ii 
job primarily of the Rxhatriyu: 'deeds’ Itfwvi and k^rnm) 
and not birth* is proclaimed as ihe only valid basis of one's 
I HOIS (Affl. 'umitpori-ii, I lift, 1*17). At another place, 
one's birth in a particular ranM has been attributed lo one's 
katmat (\tn k’maparni 20", 2-3) or the pnevius birth 
(which cannot be changed). It has also been repeatedly 
mentioned that only by faithfully performing the vocal ions 
of one'* vainn, got by birth, one can hope lo change one's 
vairta for a better one in the next life iMB. I tmtiparra, 
207. 21 ” 39). but only in ihe next birth'. Conversely 
il has also been said thal by not doing the duties of one's 
vatntf rightfully une degrades himself lo tlte lower nmu 
(A/fl. laaxauuiirjwnf* 143, 1-47; 51; Vtmopurvii. ISO, 25) 
even in this life, whirl lo vay of the next. Tims, by turn, 
■birth' and ’deeds' has been taken os the basis of one's 
caste the ideal basis was 'deeds’; but'birth'could not he 
ovc(looked since it it divine, it is Ihe natural outcome of 
one's karmai. il has to be endured'. think of ihe great 
dilflcully which Vtevamitl* Iwd to undergo in order lo 
;il lain the Brahmufla rartta (Rimovi.ns, Bata futtaio. 
VILff. and MB Adiporta. 71, 79). In fact, to gel degraded 
M a lower ienui by adopting the vocations of that ■nrr.'t 
fas a punishment, .if lamreel w*» mw* more „reunion 
nhe Brahmana Indra became Kshatrijx: Naghabti. a 
Kshalriye, became a Vaiiyc) than to jet upgraded (AW. 
iVfvrr. 40: Oesapt. Simlhwhipa md o few others did attain 
Brahmatialiood but these are exceptions). I have not a 
single reference to quote in which a Vnriya could ever 
become a Kshalriya or BrahnumV, For a good detailed 
study, tee P, Ft abba's Hmd, Social f)r$miut)fen \ Bombay, 
19M), on which the above study is primarily based. See also, 
Agrawal, op. cit . rp. 77-28, 
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bhed to marry outside caste boundaries (many lech fil¬ 
ed know-hows travel from one place to another 
througl] the Tnecharucs of marriage—in patriarchal 
Bodctics children are often found staying vs Uh 
maternal relations and Learning the tricks of the trade* 
of the maternal relations; in many trades, e g., potten 
making, even the girls carry the technical know how 
to the family of their husbands). Final Jy f members of 
different castes hardly encroach upon each others' 
profession, of course, fipad knit' (period or crisis 
endangering survival) apart 

Thus, professional and class rivalries weie reduced 
to a minimum. Interest* did not clash openly. 
Clearly, the soeic-p.ditico-economic structure was so 
nicely balanced m the early historical times, mainly 
due to the strong and ^ratified slniclurc of the society, 

I hat the inherent tension amongst different pillars of 
social strength did not openly clash and the process 
of urbanization emerged in the sixth-fifth century 
B.C_ and the kKuc> of each generation passed on to 
the other without gening lost (except those techni¬ 
ques which were either con lined to a few, or where 
people willingly changed certain traits, for example, 
the fashion in pottery or clothing)* By the fourth 
century fl.c. a number of fortified towns with well 
established kinship and nourishing trade had come 
to stay. 

But tlie caste system also imposed, unwittingly 
of course, certain unavoidable restrictions in the over- 
all growth of our society—economic and inieJJectual 
both. The hereditary nature of the caste system and 
the overpowering seme of dhanm} and adharmu 
attached to the allotted vacation* led the people to 
become a cloved community. Individual talents, 
which arc inborn in human beings do not admit nny 
class or caste reitriciiom A Brahmana or a Kshat- 
riya, born with exceptional talents for trade and com¬ 
merce (I.e.. the vocation of the Vaisyas) was. excep¬ 
tion apart, 1 strictly prohibited to use them (although 
this miglit have brought about the overall social good p 
since that would mam leaving one's allotted voca¬ 
tion, i,c=, comm ding odk&nm. In a society where 
the sense of rfharma and adlmma wav supreme one 
would have preferred to die rather than use his or her 
talents in a way that might lead him or her to commit 
an act of mlharma, But in how many raises voca¬ 
tional adharma was really co minded, we do not 
know : it might not have been com mi ted in very many 

1 11. Laden, Throe Early Brahrm InHTrplj-rni". Lpi^rtiiJita 
Wko, vol. IX, (1970-063, lit*, no. 3* p. 239. It clearly nientr- 
Lins the two UhaUiyji'i of Mttfcyra doing a #ikx 1 busintu. 
to cjjtl their livelihood 


cases. But the geniuses who really bring about 
phenomenal changes in any society at any particular 
rime are always a few. Obviously, all this meant a 
social situation in which the entire burden of techno¬ 
logical innovations and the resultant economic grow th 
fell squarely on the shoulders of only 20 per cent or 
Jess of the people, the Sudras counted for 40 per cent 
of the totality. Ami out of this 30 per centj hardly 50 
per cent actually seems to have directly participated 
in any meaniogFu! way, since they aionc lived In cities 
and suburban towns. What could we expect from 
this suite of affairs? Urbanisation again remained 
confined U> a handful uf capital and trading cities in 
ancient India Fatal] pu Era, Vaisidi, Kasi. Kausambi, 
Mathura, Ujjain, etc., a single stale had hardly one or 
two "cities" as *uch: the majority of she settlements In 
India have always been only villages, even today India 
has only 120 cities with a population of more Limn 
one lakh; many district head quarters are only big 
towns at best. This phenomenon is, of course, not 
surprising since d was not peculiar to India: through¬ 
out the ancient world the cities were few and far 
between, and in their composition village Folk always 
formed a major portion: more towns and fewer 
villages is the by-product of heavy industrialization 
through which our country has a* yet not passed- 

Thus, the basic nature of the first mid second 
urbanization remained the same—the growth of only 
(he capital cities or trading centres under the political 
patronage of ihe ruler, given directly to the trading 
community to create wealth and thereby earn prestige 
to the ruling authority; the retraining part of the 
country stood at the level of peasantry and nomadism. 

Now we may be in u better position lo work out 
whether the Hamppans and pre-Harappan h had the 
soda! structure based on caste system or noL We 
may rather ask u more direct question: what could 
have been the social vEruciure of the Haruppanes 
1 do not see any possibility of the caste system exist- 
ing with them since I fed that had it i :>en there the 
material culture of the Hanippam would not have died 
out without leaving any legacy of urbanization since 
the technical know-how of things would Liavc been 
jtfTHMtthljr passing through the ages. Of course, the 
forms and meaning might have been changing in ihe 
natural process of history, and this can aJway be 
traced out, hut the dements of urbanization woud run 
have been tost. The quest ion then arises ns to why 
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some writers, like Malik 1 HeeL thill the cn4tc system 
is likely to have existed among the Harappans? 
Obviously* because they think that the Harappan 
urbanization was the "formalive period 11 of the Indian 
Civilization as a whole and its success depended on a 
highly stratified society. According to this concept, 
the legacy of lire Harappa culture passed on to the 
posl-Hamppun cultures in .5 continuous manner. [ 
am ufruidt archaeology docs not siand by them. 
The pat terns of houses, drains, roads, town planning, 
monumental structures (including fortification und 
granary}, script, s> ‘--lem of sen'-;. etc., were -amply 
non-exisient in the period between the two well- 
known urbanizations; we had to start afresh in the 
historical :imts. The Harappan period can hardly 
be called the "formative period of Indian Civilization 
and the society may not at all have been as stratified 
as the prevalence of the casEe system would imply. 
Societies with much less stratification have been found 
developing civilization and/or urbanization in the 
Middle East and Mesoamerica. 13 

*§ G Millie, Indian Virilization* the Formative Period 
fSimli, 196R). p. 106, Here he m ai nt ai n that is 

m>E ^Im 1 of the Western cmKtpi. Caste is unique to 
India- .. t because of its emphasis on the religious aspecls., 
{.e._ 1 he ideological rspttrt of ca-rie', On p. 107 he lakes 
rhr ruots of th h tnstiiution *to the Harappan society' 
to short f he writes “we sec a very early beginning of one of 
Uic most Important social iiutit micro of later Indie- that 
characterize the 1 nil inn style', lewis Miunfori# however, 
uses the term 'caste* In the wnM? of stroiFfkd classes when 
he says The early dlv, as distinct from the village coni' 
inanity, j* a caste managed society, organs for the saris- 
faction tif u dominant minority: no lunger a commtifilty of 
hamble fumilies living by mutual aJd': see, Lewis Mum- 
ford, The Ciiv in History ( London. 1961), p. 3*. 

1 JVf.E.L. Mailotvan, Early Mewpotua-ia and fnm ll aridon, 
19651, pp, 1 3-15. Also see, Sol Tas. H Fernet, M, Singer, 
n, p KoadttE and R, M Adams in Kmnliiig and Adams, 
t >p. dL pp. 35-46. Hotel 1 (i says, \ would conclude IM 
cpeaimlly imtfmrificd societies also are capable of making 
very considerable adjustment* In their IndihocnJ pattern* 
Ql - Ledmoiosy’; P 43. The *utms was m» with the Maya 
civilization, ibid, p, 45. 

* e a. Lak * Perhaps ibc earliest ploughed Held so far cv 
cavated cnywhsre in the world, Pwttiaf ifw. no, 4 
PP- 1*3. 

‘a. E . M Wheeler 7ft* Mix CivMzutim (Cambridge, 
tHftppvU. Tainicnis, of. r tK t p. 303. feds that 

'one crop system, probablyneeded the establishment of 
big gracuriclU According to him, ‘one crop system was 
the outcome, as m Egypt, of the fact that every yw after 
Ihe floods. 1 he flood plain alone was cultivated T .. . Each 
Hoodie ir*fertlU»d the land, and its extern led to sT lean 
or “prosperous year in terms of agricultural economy* 

[these foclofi) necewitatcd granaries. A galas* this 
Manger of scarcity 1 (hoary, so to say. there are two aTgti¬ 
mer ts: ftr»t, u Lai has shown, from about 2400-^00 ax 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE HARAPPANS 

If the possibility of caste system is remote in the 
Hurappaa context what else could have been the basis 
of the social structure of the Hamppans? Before we 
try to visualize it* a few things, which are already 
known* may be recapitulated- Since the seals are still 
un deciphered, we are sure only of three things: first 
agricultural tedinology, including rhe "double crop', 
i.e., two craps in a year, and the Twin erop\ i f. single 
sowing of two types of cereal> t one maturing a little 
earlier than the other* 3 was considerably improved 
und redistributional system of the agricultural pro¬ 
duce within the city was* at least partially* controlled 
and regulated through State granaries ; € vccojidjy; 
industrial technology witnessed several innovations 
and* industrial produce and distributional system* 
i r c., trade and commerce* was highly organized 
through warehouses, navigation, exchanges, 5 etc., 
und* thirdly, there was a super authority in each city 
which* for its own use, erected citadel with admini- 

ihc Hnrappan Zone knew fairiy well about the IwintTOff 
tys-tem; jreornorphnlomEs ha** already etplodtd (he myth 
of the Nile und Tigris paraJtelbm by clearly showing the 
difference in the original icurees of ihe two riren, ibe 
former arise* from lakes while the Utter form fitcHintaitss— 
a feeler which effects Jhc nature of hood, ihc water retain¬ 
ing power of the land, the type of agriculture in the two 
types of fltMKhzortei-. etc. These differences, ff clearly 
worked out by scientists, will certainly apply to the Nile 
and tbe Indus. See C.W,Thornwuitein Kpreling and Adams, 
op. tit.* pp, 158-39; also. J, A. Wilson, in ihid , rr L21-2A ; 
W. F. Edgerion, in Ktfrf.* oa PP^ 145 ifi. Altchins tie^e 
fart her ji tiM separate RaH and Kliar iT ciops showirtf Ihc 
knowledge of the Harappans of two crops in a jrear; 
nrid-ttcE and Raymond Allchin. Th* Birth of fodn.a Ch 'dizamw 

tHormomhuorth. 3 96^1, p. 260. 

Srvmidly, it appears ihal Fairservu hui at ilu buck 
or his mind the modern conditions of ^-eaiciiy in agricultural 
wealth in IndO’PakULin ^ub-conlinmi where pnnafies 
are being e^i^blivheEi to viore grain, bolh imporlcd and 
locally purehared. to meet national ctJicfjpdtt, but pro- 
hahb j| will b= better to lemcmK^r ihsi the pr^enl cannot 

imposed on she paid; there was hardly *1 fry ^ope for Ehc 
import oF grains, there h no- evidence eo show ihal the 
pupu!; 1 tsori mbo with agrkullural produce was as odd as 
it is present. On the other hand r the division of labour, 
the growl h of cities, Ihc expansion of cuJlure and the niovx- 
mesit of psopEe during the Harapp^n period could aol be 
sustained under the Dornocht &won3 of agricultural 
scarcityt in fact, they appear to go hand ffl hand with the 
pchnomcrlui growth in agricullural produce, phenomcoit 
when veen v^s-a^vis the pre-HarappHnv and ihc contempora¬ 
ries in BatiAchsslan. 

1 S IL Rao, ‘Shipping io Ancient India’, in India's Contri&u- 
rfatt ro World Thought und Culture, A Virekanandti Com^ 
[immoralion Volume < Madras, I970X pp. 33-107* 
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stnuive and ritualistic buildings, and olher momi- 
mctua! public structure?, and regulated all civic affairs. 
In complete absence of monumental structure of 
■temples' as such {although Wheeler proposes one 
each on the citadel and the lower dty of Mohenjo- 
daro); 1 we arc hardly in a position to visualize the 
nature of religions authority 2 although mother god¬ 
desses. sculptures of the so called *pricste\ several 
pictorial and narrative depictions on scab and tablets, 
lire altars etc., da indicate the existence of some sort 
of tnagico-reltgious practices; it is likely that most of 
them were purely of folk origin. At Mohenjo-da to 2 
Kdibangan 1 and Surkotada, 5 there are definite 
dues that the citadel!, were composed of two units, 
one having structures which may be considered as 
basically religious, while the other which may have 
been primarily for political and administrative pur¬ 
poses. It appears to be a good case for the theory of 
Lewis Muni ford which seeks the beginning of cities 
in coming together of the religious and political 
authorities * Workmen*' Quarters 1 and ‘Industrial 
Sector* * Market Place* are sprite of the other voca¬ 
tional divisions of the Harappun cities which we come 
across m archaeological writings/ 

The entire picture of the social structure that 
cmerees out of the above details admits one b^sis: 
•vocational class system*, which meads l ha l although 
the society was divided into certain professional 
classes die membership of these classes was not strictly 
governed by heredity ti was a stratified society but 
not dosed But what appears to be there, which, ot 
course, can hardly be proved at the present stale of our 


'Alk'tim, op fit.. pp. 744 and 2- 1’, 

^ S Shaurh Utht *m the indsn Civilization (New 
Delhi I9J?!, vol t rp. IS-JS Also ice* Allchm, op cit. r 
pp. U7-1S: Fairacm*, op- c/f, + pp Sir Murtimcj 

Wheeler. rintiznlkm} uf the Ard-ru Valley umf ffeyoM 
(London. I^thd. p. 40. 

Marsh ill. Uttheniv ikrtf} aw/ the Imhn Cfrltization 
(London. 1931 ^ voL 11L All* see. Alkhra, tsp> r/r. ± figy 
6'/ anil TO; Wheeler, op. dL (1fr*. £3. 

1 li g. L;U. ;imJ B, K- Tlupor, 'L't^va lions at Kahbiini^n : 
New Liglit on the Indus Civilisation/ C idntml Fenwu 
vol. IX. nc, 4, Also, B. K, Thopir, Synllwiis of Ihc 
multiple data as obtained from Kalibpnfian/ kudiocurh™* 

nml tmKm ifdiffrofop} i Bombay. P>7J>* 

l LP. J jih». •Tnniroflfiatlnn of Knrappa Culture in Kuidi; 


knowledge, since Hump pan inscriptions have still 
not been read, is the existence of a hereditary ruler, 
or a group of ruling families, lc.* some sort of an 
oligarchy* in each city. Why da 1 conceive the here- 
ditary nature of the political rule, may be a very valid 
question. My feeling Is based upon both internal 
and external evidences. Internal evidence is the t on- 
ti nuance of one and l he same citadel throughout the 
period of effioresence of a city; the highly regi¬ 
mented nature of the citadel's plan: the imposing 
character of the citadels architecture; the separateness 
of the citadel from the town, from the point of view 
of its placement in the overall plan of ihe city; the 
special features of the buildings on or adjacent the 
citadel* etc. External evidence is the ‘absolute 1 
nature of political authority in contemporary West 
Avian cities which too have imposing citadels with 
distingiitshing structures, built religious and political 
(the concept of ciiadel in the Harappian matrix seems 
have come from West Asia, whether along with the 
hereditary nature of the ruler or iiol T we do noE know }. 
Since I favour ihc theory of regional autonomy and 
*omc sort of oligarchy as the basis of political structure 
of the Hanppans. I derive the political authority of 
the Harappans both from the res peel of the masses for 
Tradition" and Traditionally ruling families' as also 
from the religious predilection of the people, unlike 
Mesopotamia, mtlitarisuw and heroism in war do 
not seem to be the source of political authority for the 
ruler. Our city-slates do not seem to have waged 
wars against each other. 


examination of evidence from Surkoiada, Paper tend in 
Vt Annual Confeieaee of the Indian Archaeological 
Society held at Kurul-nhctra in 1972 4 unpublished), 

"Leuii Mumh»uJ in Jtis piesrdenIlaLidtliciv m a S>nipo«t- 
um cm * Urbanization and Cultural Dcsdormrnl m ihe Afittem 
Near Eut*. Cfnefingind Adams, c>r fit., fp. 7-F. 7fe 
**t some puiflt in human dcWclupmenl. torticwhtre pethup* 
between Ihc RlahfhEhrnent of the Egyptian antas uatendar 
and Ihe organisation of Ihe Sumerian phalax, thnr mu u 
svdrtrtf ftrsi on of sacred pt*H-er and seettfar po+rr. whkb 
produced the nucleus of ihe rii>\ In ihc Hump run 
con leu, vo loug a* ihe mteriptiort* nmiain unread, we tin 
only gue&ft thi* fusion aliliou^ti it* foifn muy mu m ill hr 
similar to that of Egypt or Mradponuitiu. 
f Wheeler, vp cit. (IMti pp, 30-5,V 
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PLATE I 


A. Flint-htaded sickle from Jar mo. Iraq 


{See p- Il\ 


[ Photo ■ Oriental ( hicu^a \ 




B. Lower PaiaeoUthk handaxa and dearer* (ram the Cairo Hilii 


p. r/*j 


| Plltitfi . Unarr.iity of Gnuhati I 
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B. Upper Palaeolithic blades ami burins from rhe Goto Hilh 

\ Photos : I'/ttemity of (iuuhati \ 
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PLATE 111 
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Mark', OH !htpottery from the Quetta Ytiik t ( after Fairser vis Jr. ) 


JSrt-yJ. n\ 


J Photo imerkwi Uusetwi of Stiturnl Hutory^ Nt W York J 
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A. Tefmcotiii Xi'aiingt with iitipretsions of reed, cord. etc. from KaUbatigaa 



B, PanherJ of ibe black~anii-red wart, bearing a pmt-firing graffiti from Samir 


| St* pp.\23 ami 24 1 


\ Phofas : A rthneotofical Surrey of buiia | 
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A. Terracotta waling.-, with identical inscriptions from Katibangan 





| : Arehot-olopkul Survey of India] 
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Sot pp. 22 and 22 f ( Pfmros : Ardumkigtcfit Smov of India \ 
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PLATE V|| 



Reserved slip ware from Surkotada 


t“ Set p. J5 ] 


J . I fchanfforicat St inti uf fnJia f\ 
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Ppl >’ tonc r * d weft™ SurktUtuia B. Cream-tUpped from Surkotoda 
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PLATE IX 



A. f/uti.ie-ri'ituiins of t'drh Janet Culture at fnwvguan 



H. Hotviv-rtmulm of tau- Jarw* Culture at liuintgaon 


I p< JPJ 


f Pkoh>- Decam CitUrff, Pune j 
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PI A 11 
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P/WAJ ; ^IrrJii/ftW^rrru; Surrey »f India ] 
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PLATE XIII 
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Surkatida tap rnw„ h*c* »/Equux Callus Linn.: battmi row. bom * ofcattk 

| Phiiht : AnhtitobgtcaS Smr# of India t 
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W|l fup row. a portion of thurred hmip of da r. showing impression of rice kmk X 2 
middle raw left, pot Hun of charred tump of dti} enlarged to \hrm an fmprfvxhm of rice 
spiktfvh 3 , middle row, right, impression of rice 'tpikdet* to show chessboard pattern 
>: 1^ : bottom ron\ two tumps of hurra rice husk enclosing charred rice spikdvts 


1 Vft r 77 1 


\ Photo BirW Salmi tmriupr of PattitobtUtmi. f.tu kmw ] 
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PL XTL XV 




Neh: tfip raw [ from left charred pikelets of rice two charred kernels of rice enlarged, 
charred seed of Dolit htn biftorus l. middle row, charred seeds of Phaseohts munga L: bottom 
row, charred kernel of naked barley i ttordeum sp. 1 and charred kernel of hulled barley 

\Horrfmni sp.) 
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| Ser jPjP. 77- ] 


| Mata ftirfctl Sahm /mtitutr cf Fabtodottmf. ludtnow \ 
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A. Alexander hiring aural fry Krai eras during a lion-hnnf, st anew here near Susa in Persia 



[ See p. m \ 


Pafrnem from Rumpurva 


| Photo ; Author | 











Notes and News 


Problems of the Neolithic Cultures in India; 
a Retrospect 


The time-hal Ui wed conventional term ‘neolithic’ 
continues to be used with qualifying phrases 
like stone-using ugriculiuristo or the like. Although 
the term as a culture-label seems to have been esta¬ 
blished through iLiagCt having wormed its way deeply 
into the literature* 1 il is now being increasingly 
realized that its application has to be confined to 
that Mage of human developmcrn which is characteri¬ 
zed by (a) the systematic exploitation of the natural 
resources in animals and plants and shifts in basic 
patterns more stimulating to man's creative and intel¬ 
lectual capacity, and (b) increasing tendency to settle 
more or less permanently in the open or to make 
seasonal migrations to potential areas. Against the 
background of this knowledge, relating to determi¬ 
nistic criteria, including terminology^ wc may review 
the problems of neolithic cultures in India. The 
objective of the preseni investigation is indeed less to 
present definitive results than to stimulate interest in 
the lines of enquiry; May be at this stage of research* 
questions will be found to he more valuable than 
answers. 

En India, I he firsi find of implements, proved by 
subsequent work to he associated with the neolithic 
assemblage, was made as early as 1M2 1 in District 

11 Derek Roc, Prrhht&y* m tmjvdmrtm (Lcmdun, 1*70). 

Allchla "taws prhOtory in Indian mdMeoluflital 
wriiinc : a proNniinary Uiidy*. in {cit 1 CH. Philip*. fiitf wr/imi 
Imiin, mhtm ami i (Oxford, l%41. The spoiled 
tmplemenli IneMc a *tagTul Jfcipo* apaic und chalcedony 
Itmves and arrow heuifc 1 , The first reCognO^d notice of cells 
or *inne tmtehet^ however, wax made by HP, 1 1 Mcsurier in 
I 86Q from the Ton river region in l ritar Prado h Cl Fnictfdinf* 
af tht ,-ijtorfr Society af Fktt&if tor February la6l (Calcutta, 
I m). p**M& 


Ruitfmr (Mysore) and il wur not until a ceoiurv 
htier that the tools of this category were placed in a 
proper archaeological perspective, both chronological 
and cultural The excavation at Brahmagiri (Mysore) 
in 1*42 by M H. Krishna, and m 1*47 by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler for the Sm lime put the neolithic culture of 
the region in a ciiliure-sequeued, besides a relative 
time-scale. Subsequent work in thi* region us also 
in others carried out m the following two decades as 
a result of deliberate and informed strategy, made it 
possible to recognize the neolithic cultures in three 
principal regions/' labelled the northern, casern and 
southern. Recent findings have, however, indscaicd 
that the former two regions have to be further sub¬ 
divided respectively into northern and north-western 
and enrtrabeastem and nofUnmsiefru 1 Besides, 
one new region, viz. north Bihar hits to be added to 
this list. In the Indo-Rak subcontinent, therefore, 
at ibe present moment, the existence of neolithic 
cultures has been established in six different geo¬ 
graphical regions: (1) Northern* covering Kashmir 
(excavated site, Rurzahoml; {iiJ North-western, coher¬ 
ing BaluchisMn, Swat and the contiguous areas of 
Upper Sind valley in West Pakistan (excavated sites. 
Rile Gul Mohammad, Ghallgai and SaraikMaH 

*B K. Tlupv Nciililltic pmblcm-. in India' in ltd* I 
V,N- Mtthra and MS Mali, Mkm Prrhiintty : 19M 
fPooiu 1*64) ;uKo V.D. KrNinjisw.miii, IH - ftbollLhic Paitem 
pf Jndlfl', (nritrtf luitftt. 16 fNeW OtN. 1^21 PP' 2> M 
4n d H.u. ftuikdiit PtrhUmi d»rJ PivtokiSiat . m huHa *ml 
Ptikhiat* iRnmluy. pp. 152 IT. 

■F.R- amt Bridget .Mishin. 37^r Birth of Indian Ciwhznftf'n 
fHarmunJ^urih, 1*68), p I5i< 
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(iti) Centrabeastcni, covering Chora Nagpur pJai trail 
with Hi peneplains m various District* of Uttar 
Pradesh. Hi liar, Orissa and West Bengal (excavated 
sites, Banidib and Kuchai); (iv^ North-eastern* cover¬ 
ing A slam, ChilDgong and the &ub-Him a lay an 

regions including Darjeeling (excavated site, Daojah 
Hading); (v) north Bilmr. covering District Sarun 
{excavated site, Chtrand); ami (vi i Southern, covering 
peninsular India (excavated sites, Brahmigiri, Sangsi- 
nakaUu, Maski, PikIJhal, Utniir, Nagariunakonda, 
T. Narsipur, He mirage. Paiyoinpalli, TekkaJakota. 
Tcrdal Hailur. Palavoy, Kupgul and Kodekdi It 
must be emphasized, however, that the present group 
mg of the neolithic cultures is as tentative and subject 
to revision as the one suggested ten yens back, 1 
Its only merit or utility is that, being an up-to-date 
stock-taking of the evidence, it may provide a suitable 
framework for future research on the subject. Fur¬ 
thermore, the six areas referred to above seem to follow 
broad physiographic sub-divisions and as such may 
provide possibilities of studying the relationship 
between the cultures and the characterized environ- 
mem. As regards nomenclature, it would be more 
expedient if geographical regions are used as adjec¬ 
tives lo qualify the various neolithic euhtircv *o that 
I heir spatial boundaries are well defined Incepting 
ihe use of ground stone implements, each of these 
cultures differs from the other m material equipment, 
and lo some extent* in ihe specific level of subsistence 
economy. Any nit tempt to consider these cultures as 
ramifications of one single development 3 may be 
regarded as premature. At the same lime it may be 
remembered that while certain areas will remain un- 
ex plored, the main difficulty at the present moment 
lies in the varying intensity of archaeological field¬ 
work in these six areas. 

We may now turn to the natural and human back¬ 
ground including antecedents of these cult tires. Jn 

1 ThflpaJ. up at, (l s X4j. Alitjdv scholar? feci iJnu the 
Southern Neolithic Culture may not be treated ai j liomnaenoti* 
entity. Cf K Paddiiyya. hmstigatlotiM Into thr Neolithic culture 
of thf Sbtmiptif South trtJia fLeiden 1973), p. 87. 

■B.IC- Timpar. ■^tclh^K]^J]&|& , nt Archaeology j a critique 
of the methods and Diiun? of orvku-o logical disci plrnc 4 . in fcd_> 

S Ll Deo, irtbtiiwlogictll Cangm* amt Srmmur Paper* (Nag pur. 

I TO), p. 311. 

■LK Sarm-i. *Souib-caut AjJa* India *ml We*i At in, 
a ilildy on the begmnLnp of chc food producing m. led. * 
Deo, op. a r. i 19723. rtv W-lli 

*B- Subtfcirao. &tvv*F dtfc f uf Britory (Poona, 1 ***«>, 

'fttJtm Atfhaeoipfy t9&t*62—A Rrvtm (New Delhi, 

I962J 


the last two decades, there has been a growing reali¬ 
zation of the importance of environment in human 
progress. Wnh a skw to obtaining a reasonably 
complete dura on environmental history of the area 
tinder study, one has to depend on Quaternary 
research. Unfortunately, however, much less is 
known of the ecological transformations in India, with 
the result that we have to base our evidence on the 
generalized know ledge gathered from the subsistence 
mode of these early farming communities, Ler it he 
admitted at the outset that in none of the areas have 
ihe details been worked out of the transition from the 
stage of Food-gathering to that of Food-producing and 
primary or sell led village farming. The excavated 
&iic$ reveal settlements which are later (excepting 
those at Sangauakallu 1 and Kuchai*) than would be 
pertinent to the transition itself, f While at Sougana- 
kaJJu, the neolithic settlement was preceded by an 
occupation characterized by the use of heavily pati¬ 
na ted flakes of trap and sandstone and crude micro- 
liths of quartz, without pollery^at Kuchai, it overlay 
an occupation distinguished by the use nf non- 
geo metric mkrcliths, also without pottery. At both 
these sites, there was no continuity in the succession 
of occupation*. The occurrence of 'highly rolled 
potsherds in the lop weathered granhe murmm layer 
below she earliest neolithic occupation'* at the former 
site is less dearly understood at the present stage, * 

There is yci another set of sits where the use of 
pottery has been attested m an evolving sequence of 
Late Stone Age industries—from it non-geo metric 
microfith series through a geometric one, both w iihout 
pottery, to a geometric one with pottery. The sites 
are located in different geographical areas' Lekhahia. 
MorhiUM Puhar and Baghat Kbnr’ in the Kaimur 
rangc f where a complete sequence of the industries 
was revealed- Adamgarh 1 and Pachnuirhi* in the 
Mahadeo bilk; Longhilaj l1h on the fb&sil sand dunes 

"M.P- San Lilia. Exmomwf m £anjffa*V 1944-63. pt, 
l v Archaeology iHmnui I 965), p 43. 

T G.K. Sharnu and K..IC. Vtfma^ in (isdsD Minina and 
Mate, op. ciL pp, 7 MP 

Jmh\. 'l.dl-e Neolithic Culture Ln Crjilr.il hidin', 
in Lo PrMftoire Problem* et TrmUrtttfsr (Pan?, pp. 245* 

54, 

# G.H Hunter, 'Interim and fin-r t ixport-j on ihcexravnlion 
in the Mribjuko hllLh r , Nagpur ( nnrrun Joarmt, 1935 and 1936 
respectively ; also cf 1>H. Gordon TJk %wm. indmlricv of 
the Hulnccnc In ted 14 and Pakistan. fArteni India, an. 6 (New 
Etelhii 19501, pp. W-'W iuk] Jht: Prchiitoric' Btirkgrotittiiof fitdiatt 
Culture (Etemhiiy 1956). 

lp Sanfcnliar op, Hr., (IV651 
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in the Sabarmati valley; and Bagor 1 in Rajasthan, 
where the deposiis of the ncm-geometric rnicroliths 
were Hot encountered. At Langhnaj, which was an 
open air settlement. besides a ground stone industry, 
represented by mace-heads, lines tones, small-sized 
wedge-shaped sandstone pieces (querns") and axes, 
deniiilium shell bends were also found. Pottery has 
also been reported to have been Found along with 
microliths at Marve- (near Khandivlj) and 3 a la hall i 1 
(near Bangalore) but its stratigraphic association is 
not dearly established at cither of tbc sites. At 
Ye ran gal. near Khandivlj, ground stone mace-heads 
were -d*n found along with microliths. The use of 
pottery (and of ground stone tools in case of Larch- 
nnj)doesnot appear to have brought about any change 
in the basic economy of these communities which 
continued to remain largely in a hunting-gathering 
stage. The distinction between geometric and non¬ 
geometric as also between pottery and non-pottery 
microliths lias not been properly worked up, and is at 
present not a sure basis for recognizing a transition 
from the food-gathering to food producing economy 
At a factory-site, pottery, though in Use, may not be 
found. 

\This brings us to the evidence relating to the dome¬ 
stication of animals 1 and plants* in these areas. 
Among the excavated neolithic sites, animal remains 
have been examined from Maski* Pikltbal/ Umnr.‘ 
Ttkfcolakoli!, 1 ' Thillur.''' KodekaL 11 ) and Kbc Gul 
Mohammad. 1 - Of tlicv_- T the last-mentioned one lulls 
m llie North-western region, and the remaining ones 
in the Soul hem. I rom the other regions, the relevant 
evidence is not so far available. At Adam gar h. 
bones of domestic animats have been found in asso¬ 
ciation with a miciolithic industry. This admittedly 
unsatisfactory vtate of our knowledge about domesti¬ 
cation of animals would, it is hoped, stimulate 


renewed search for Ihe recovery of such vital informa¬ 
tion for reconstructing the environment of the neo¬ 
lithic cultures Coming To the available evidence we 
find that cattle t Bo* indsnts I, shBAp {Oris vigrtei Blylk) 
and goat {Capra hireiti aegagren* Cmrlta) were 
commonly domesticated both at Kile Gul Moham¬ 
mad and at the south Indian sites. Besides, in both 
the afeas.boncs of the horse tribe i eqmdac l were found, 
y"ln the sou them area, they are reported from theneo- 
hf hic-chakolilhic deposits at H.iliur anti in the North¬ 
western, /from the pre-pottery levels hi Kile Gul 
Mohammad (where the identifiable fragments with 
good probability arc those of Equus he/ntonus and not 
Equus cabalfus}. fThc existence of the buffalo 
{ Bax bubalua buhatis) i* also attested at Maski 1 * and 
Kodekaljf Bones of the cuttle, however, formed the 
Large majority, indicating that animal husbandry 
became the chief source of their economy during that 
period.| Among the cattle in south India, both the 
short-homed and the tong-horned varieties of breed 
were known. Two more points merit our attention 
m this respect: (i| the occurrence of charred and split 
bones is indicative of ihe use of animal-flesh as an 
item of diet; and (ii | the anchylosis of the hock joint, 
as noticed by Alur. shows (hat the cattle were used 
for heavy draft or weight-lifting work 1 It may be 
recalled that, horse- belongs to the category oTanimals 
domesticated primarily for transport and labour. 11 
The presence of ass has already been reported from 
Muski and Br.ihmagiri.1 This animal must have 
served as a beast of burden. * The pastoral and agri¬ 
cultural character *>r the economy of these communi¬ 
ties is thus clearly indicated.' Whether all these 
animals were locally domesticated from Lhe corre¬ 
sponding wild species in each area or were brought 
as ready-made breed, like perhaps the horse, has not 
been adequately invest (gated any more than the 


*V,N Mishra. 'Late Mcs.il i I hie vclilentfiits in Rajasthan— 
a brief review of inv<.siisat ions'. Jonrmtl of lit Umxrrttry of 
Poana, no. 35. pi* 6*k-7T i 

■IC.ft.u, redd, ' Palaeolithic industries of Brenbaj-’. 
Journal Hoyal Anthiopologleal fnititute, vol LIS, pp *:5 
also, 'The rnicmtsthic industries of Bombay . Ananti Imfu f. 
do (i (New Delhi. WOf. pp. 4*16. 

’Gordon. op. dr f<V5f>), p. IT. 

*F.R. Allchln ‘Lariy domestic animat! in India and 
Pakistan*,in6-^,).P.J Ucko and W Dimhfehy. The Oww- 
ucotion liitd 'Expktiimien of PLmi.it amt i I.-cindnir. l*™ i, 


rp- 317-12 

■F.k. Allchin, kiulti val*d plants in India and 

Pakistan 1 * in («3s.) Uck© yjid Dimbleby, op. ctL 11 Wll and 
Vishnu Mill re, ‘PnlacoboiianicaJ evident for the hisilory or 
(in press)- * 

■BhfiJa Naih on -Animal Remains 1 in H-K- Thcipnr, ‘Majdci 
1 y 54 ■ a tzhaleoliliiic site nf the southern Deccan', 
no. n {New Delhi, I 957 i, 

*p, Sfmivasjn pn 'Ammnl Remains* in F,R> Al!chfn« 
FiktiM Excavation* (Hyderabad. pp, 114-20, 


*P_ Sriima.vdti on 'AmmoI Rcriuum' ui F.R- AlkWlI, 
Ulnar E-KCttratiitny I Hyderabad. t^fil) und j Seplhkfr. Catrfe 
Mmtp*r* «?/ Smuh India (Qunbddpr, 

•M S N,utnraia Rm iind Mjfholrt. Sin* Hilt 
of Trkktfuikoti) IPmaj. 1^1 TP- ^7-89 

,E R.h Alur. no 'Animal Remain* in M V Miiaafaji Rao, 
prnlttkhiom Cufivrf' of I hr TutttiMu’drtf IV/flej* U rrpott on 
Hatlur ETorvatim CDhirwar 15 - 71 ? pp 104-^4 

1,1 D,R Shaft m' Animal Re-nairn fu-m the Kode^l En- 
caiion. in l^difavva. op rit, (W?i< r pr ^3-95 

1 a Walt t E A VdtTha V l b J j .. U* Ui wru m thr QucM# 

1 viler FoA.jftifi, vol. 45, fit 2 AnthrojXslOIical 

the American Museum of Natural Hi&lwy (Nfw Vork,. 3 
r p. ms? 

‘■RhoU Ntiih, 'Animals nf prehistoric India and theii 
iTinsti^ with those of ihc Wesiern AsiaW- Coujitriet^ Ktotma 
of fhf Indian MuStam. pp, 135 -fi?, 

Sfc F,E- ZtLinjef 4 Hittw} of DvmtilicaUvf 
(London, 1^3), p. 64. 
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interplay of Htolopical phenomena lending u> the 
growth ol‘ *uch communities^ A study of ihc fossil 
soils below the neolithic deposits at Kupgal’ shows 
that during the time of the neolithic occupation, the 
?region experienced wetter climate and had more 
vegetation with scrub forest and grassland! 

At this point il would be appropriate to discuss 
the evidence relating to the plant-remains obtained 
from these neolithic sues. ' The evidence, it may be 
admitted, is appallingly inadequate, ami is available 
only from the following sites; (i) Masti.' Ulnur, 
Hidlur, 1 Tckkalakotu 5 and Paiyampalli, ail Located 
in (lie Southern regioii\und Baidipur.* located in the 
Eastern . The knowledge of the cultivation of 
nee from Lhe latter urea and of millet {Eieunwe 
cvracaw and Eltitiiw mJicuJ and horse gmm {Dotickox 
biflimt*) from the former was attested. Thus, there is 
no doubt tliul both cereal* and pulses were grown 
by the people (Resides, evidence for the existence of 
teak (Tectona xrandis), date palm and Acacia Spp. 
(Lfgartiittosof ; Miittoxoidue) were also recorded from 
the former ureaf It is significant to nute that the 
mill et, identitied as ragi {Elcusine coracana] is consi¬ 
dered to have been developed by selection from 
Ekusifie africana and as such appears to have come 
from Africa.’ For a full comprehension of this signi¬ 
ficance it may lie recalled that Lhe sample containing 
the millet came from the same phase of the Neolithic 
Period fviz. Neolithic-Chalcnlithic) which yielded 
the bones or the horse: the mechanism or the diffu¬ 
sion of these component elements respectively from 
Africa and West Asia will have to he worked out, 
keeping in view the areas on the route and principles 
of transmission and acceptance. 

For the pnlacoboEanica! evidence, pulynologi- 
cal Studies have been made at four places: (i) Haigani 
Luke (it Kashmir valley:* lit) Quaternary deposits 
u round Calcutta i* liii) Siimbimr Like in Rajasthan: 1 
and (iv) Nnukutchiya Tal (near Naimi Tal) in Kumaon. 
Of these, the evidence relating to the Kashmir valley 
is of vital interest in the context of the present investi¬ 
gation. Pollen diagrams constructed from the Hai- 


gum Luke have furnished evidence for a tbrKHUagc 
disturbance of mutual vegetation as shown by the 
decline and appearance of pint 1 fore.it. Fhe clear¬ 
ance of pine forest at fine stage is thought to be re¬ 
lated to the farming: experiments of the neolithic 
settlers in the volley. The discovery of the seeds of 
Utho^piTrfticiti iirvtma, \fcdictigv Jcftitcuiactu. Lotus 
vofittculiitu*• and Ipantin'tt Sp. at Burmliom. implying 
thereby the cultivation of wheal ami barley in the 
curlier centuries of the second miilejuuunt n-C,, 
lends support tv the above postulate. The pollen 
diugra.ni from the Nuuk inch ly a Tal aJso furnishes 
evidence for the disturbance of natural vegetation as 
revealed by the destruction of pine forest by fire. 
The charcoal in t he sediments have, however, not been 
dated so far. In Rajasthan, cereal pollen were en¬ 
countered in one of the stages dated to circa 6000 a.t.% 
but jr is not accompanied by any disturbance of 
natural vegetation. This evidence may have some 
bearing on the economy of the Late Stone Age 
settlements in the area, experimenting with colonisa¬ 
tion or harvesting stage* of agriculture a* defined by 
Hawke*, 11 The excavated site of Bagor 12 in District 
Bhilwara. however, does not take the evidence of 
occupation as far back. Lastly> the superficial peat 
deposits of Bengal (dated in circa 3000 H.cJ yielded 
pollen of a cultivated vaiieiy associated with Plutiiagit 
(a weed of wheat or barleyL No archaeological 
evidence* has, however* been attested for such un 
early cultivation of wheal and barky in this urea. 

The foregoing account brings forth a body of 
significant evidence: on the one side are sites showing 
varying levels of producrivr I neolithic) economy * but 
without any preparatory processes, and on the other 
are those indicating largely a hunting and gathering 
economy, but elaborated at some stage of cultural 
evolution by the use of patfefy and of ground fitonc 
implements* and occasionally attesting the presence of 
domestic animals. The apparent gap in the culture 
historical sequence, as revealed by the level of economy 
at these two nereis of sues, is due largely to our 
obsession to find sites with continuous succession of 


‘G.G, Majyjndar aiul SuH. Rajgu.ru. Axhmmntt Excavafwm 
m Kttppd (Poona* ^ 

W S,S, GtiLHli and K.A, Chtawdhu/y mi Tirmt-remaiiii in 
Thapar. ap. r it. (1W|« pp 11T4L 
•AHcriiti. 

*VishrMi Mill re an \AJttknl Ptam Economy ut Hallai 
in Nr^praja Rau, op. at. i 1971pp. !25*35 r 


'IMii p, 129i 

•ihkl. p. 1». f , 

T Sir h I hitehiiiioft. in ihid n. 131. 

iV l [mu Milire, + Snwaspctiitam:emin^ folkn smiibtjcsj 
liive>ti£ 4 tLiins in the Ktnftmif Valley', Pahtnthotenifi* 15 
ntvi, 1 and 2- pp. t51*75 : Virfma Mitliv and B I). Shanm* 
'Studio of pOfcl^flacijtf vcgetmtlonii] hiilery from ihe KflHhrT^ll , 


V Alley. Iloiiftjam Ukc\ Ptttet&homnht, *ol S5. tiov 1 and 2, pp. 
1*5-2! 2. 

*5. Chanda and BK Mukherto. HjtftecAtbon CflUni 
of I wo m i khs rtrs&il iferoii 1 Quaternary deposits in and armnui 
Cahama\ SHrm* urtii C'tdmr, sul. 35 , ff> 

■^Gnrdcep Swgh A prelimliuiry iipprniich lens aid J 
idotulicm nf stuiifC impciriunl nrnt*lem» in . inu 

Gtah#Jtalo&‘ W *L 3 - nfl * '■ f PP- 111 - 3 , 

■*J.C Ifwwkcs TJu: .■<nk T h.j[ KwkgtouMd _.vf 
n» (cil.vL Uckiv, i*rJ DJtubl^hy j>P- d*. 

pp. 17-29. 

"V S Miirj, N«n-s laic mwornWc milkmen! ,n 
noitk-tvcsi India' H miil Arth.t.-itlct i. vtd. 5. fl» I 'June 197 
pp. 92-110. 
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culture deposits. Nevertheless, the twain Irn got to meet 
This, however, is not said with a quasi philosophical 
speculation. Theoretically, evidence for the prelimi¬ 
nary level of incipient food production should on a 
priori grounds be expected in same areas. The 
distribution nf the wild animals and plants which 
became the basis for the new mode of subsistence 
food-producing pattern has got to be worked out. 

In the Central -eastern region, more particularly m 
District Mirra pur. many factory sites of the Mesoli¬ 
thic Period have been located. At one of these, 1 a 
fragment or a neolithic axe was also found upon the 
flaking floor, indicating that the site was used by the 

'Bridget Allehm, Tht Siimr-tipped Arrow (London, 1 
pp. BMW. 

*We may run necessarily agree with ihe grouping of 6 ve 
variants in the Southern Neolithic Culture until »e have in ihe 


neolithic people. Here, therefore, is a potential area 
for a multidisciplinary investigation of the problem. 
Similarly, in the Peninsula, 1 or in fact in any region, 
such areas should be taken up for intensive investiga¬ 
tion which promise un evidence for Ihe potential of 
food production. The potential may be in techrm- 
logy or in the pattern of migration from the plateau 
lo the plain. 

R. K, Thapau 

Archaeological Survey of India, 

Janpaih, .Veil' Delhi- 1 10011 , 


nuclein aim [licJIaiy and Raictmr duabt recogni;ed the 
tr ansi liana I industries (CT Paddayya. op dl. (> 973J, pp. 
87-91 ; atsni. 'ItadioeiiThiin dates and Suulli Indian 
Meal it hie Culture', XLV. no I7fi Uvnc 1H1), pi'. 

234-34. 


Harappan Chronology: an Integrated Study 


An attempt is made in this study to draw up an 
integrated chronology of the Harappan and the 
pre-Harappan cultures on the basis of all the available 
data. 

A coefficient of correlation is also found for the 
conversion of the primary uncorrected radiocarbon 
dates so as to correspond with the historical or the 
calcndrival dates. 


cross-contacts 

The basic spadework in Harappan chronology v.is 
done by Sir John Marshall. 1 He found Hnrapp.m 
seals at Kish, Lagash, Umma, Or, elc.On the basis 
of this comparative study, he (and also GadiH were 
of the opinion that the period of contact was largely 
Sargonid and prc-Sargonid. Marshall, therefore, 
proposed u span or 3250-2750 BX., because Sargoti 
of Akkad was then taken to have ruled in c. 2800 u,c. 
The date of Sargon has now been revised 10 2371- 


*Sif John Miushall, Miihertfo-daro md the Indus ChiSzatim 
3 veto. (London, 1432): olio *cc. Indian Arrhmfofy—A Rent* 
(1960-61 IO 1965-66) for Kalibangan neavalknw. 

■C.J, GuJd. 'Seals of Ancient Indian styles found at Ur'. 
Proctedins;; uf tht British Actuitniy* 1932. 


2316 u.C„ with the result that Marshall's chronology 
Ims accordingly lo undergo changes: Marshall's 
revised chronology for the Harappan Period would 
be 2800-2200 Ji.C. 

Recent work hies shown that some of the seals 
were also found from the deposits of the hin-Lama 
Periods. The most important ■.cal find is by Buchanan, 3 
who found the impression of a Harappan seal on a 
dated cuneiform tablet of the tenth year of the king 
Gun pun uni of Larioi. As Gungunum ruled during 
1932-1906 n.c., the seal must have belonged to 
1922 b,c. 


RADIOCARBON DATING 

On the basis of C 11 work, carried out almost ex¬ 
clusively at the Tala Institute or Fundamental 
Research (TIFft), date bracket of 2300-1750 n.c, 
hit» been promised hy Agrawul, 1 which Allchin has 
accepted. 4 


•R, Buchanan, ‘A dated seal impression connecting Bab>Ionia 
with Ancient India', Arckaaohgj, vol. 22 (1967). 

‘D P, Aerawal Hnnippa Culture-new evidence for a 
shorter Chronulngy*, Stirrtrt, H5, 3609, pp. 950-52. 

‘Bridiiei and Raymond Alkhin,7Ae Binkof Indian Oiihzation 
(lbrmonticworlli, i 96 B). 
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Sir Mortimer Wheeler originally proposed a span 
of 2500-1500 Etc., and relied inter alia (hut heavily) 
on she radiocarbon work, 1 lie has now expressed 
serious doubts on the value of C 14 chronology and fc 
inclined for a drastic upward revision of the chro¬ 
nology, 1 

Recent work on the method of ckndro-chronology 
has shown that the basic postulate of radiocarbon 
dating—absolute constancy of C 14 in the atmos¬ 
phere—is not justified, and, therefore an upward re¬ 
vision of the radiocarbon dates is imperative, 3 (The 
correction proposed h called MASCA corrections.) 

In our opinion, a radiocarbon date is only a 
statistical estimate, and the archaeologists went wrong 
in treating the C 14 date as if it was a chronometer 
reading. In spite of its Faults, however, this technique 
dots offer an objective method, and it if necessary in 
find oul a coefficient of correlaiion which would 
re-align the objective radiocarbon dates with the 
historical dates he** with the calendar, if at all 
possible. Such a correction factor will be proposed 
on the basis of astronomical chronology. 

ASTRONOMY, RlGVEDA AND THE PURANlC 
RING-LISTS 

The king-lists of the Pa ran as have now been ex- 
mi ned in the light of the astronomical observations 
made by the known rtekh and recorded by them in 
the Rigycda, It has been found that the relative 
chronology of the Puranie king-list is in perfect agree¬ 
ment with the astronomical events and the dales of the 
rishh who observed them 4 

The astronomical chronology thus draw n up, has 
now been further verified by the evidence of cross- 
conlacts as revealed in the dated cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions of Ur, Elam and Lur&a. 

It lias also been found that the battle of Lhc ten 
kings (R + V t 7-18) which was the culmination of a 
long-drawn war between the Vedie Aryans and the 
Hariyupcans the Harappfuu) was fought in 

c. 1930 n,c, a 

11 is, therefore, now possible to work out a correla¬ 
tion coefficient on the basis or these investigations, 
The correlation works out (of *J ftnt order linear 

^Sir Mortimer Wheeler The fmlm Chitnaihm (3rd edition, 
Gnfoni, \m). 


Mortimer Wheeler. Foreword in S. R. IUtx Lethal and 
the (ruins Crritisettiott (Sorahay, 19731. 

^MuchueJ R-^iph. MASCA M*mxtetter t vsM, 9, no. I (August, 
1973). 


approximation} to i factor of l 035, wheit the half- 
life of C' 14 h taken to be 5568 ±30 years. 

For the present preliminary first order analysis, 
therefore, the coefficient of cortrEation ti.c., the 
correction factor to the radiocarbon dates) h taken 
to be xl*L Further work with a second order 
equation (T=bT+c* B ) lb in progress. 

The revised Harappan chronology, viz. T the G 14 
primary dates, as rectified by the above correlation 
factors, is now presented in the form or tables. 
Whatever may be the ultimate result it is now fairly 
clear that the C 14 dates are loo low, and require 
correction. Till final agreemenl is reached, it is 
suggested that ; 

1. The C 14 dates should not he compared with 
historical or astronomical dates. Tar the like 
should be compared to the like always* 

2, Whatever method of dating be employed, It 
should be clearly explained and mentioned as 
follows : 

ti) D i Hast} - Historically determined date. 

(Lt> D (5568)— C 14 dale with hl half-lile of 
55<S8± 30 years. 

(ill) D (5730) = C 14 date with a half-life of 
5730 ± 40 years. 

(iv) D (MASCA)= Date corrected accor¬ 
ding to MASCA scale. 

(v) D (Sues) Date after Sues* correction 
ID-1-4T t TOO)* 

lvi) D I EctpJ — Date according to eclipse (this 
being the most certain method). 

(vji) D fAst)— Date according to the astrono¬ 
mical chronology in this book; and 
i vjii) p (SliR)-* A G 11 dale corrected by the 
Factor * 1*1 now proposed, 


SUMMARY 

On the basis of thb evidence, the data have been divided 
into two sections : PreTFaruppan and Harappam 
The latter had a chronological span of [2516 (2373- 
2010) WII n + c.J t Most of the dates lie within the 
inner hrackcl (2373-2010 uxj, The Pre-Hurappan 
had a time spread of [3239 (2900—2300) 2021 
fl-Cj 


*<>11. Ruy, ri 4jtforwmiiail Oirottolnsy of Jndm'. piper read 
eh the Seminar of ihe Indian .Aichacalr^ical Society. Kuruk- 
alicirzi, ]9 Nfoveri]K:i 1972. See Al*d, Rally. 'Archacna*tn>- 
nmiy and etbiin agronomy todays Cmrrrnt AnshrvpotoR}' 
(October, J 1 >71> ifrc jurhbt>f\ izuinmaniv Ihereon 

*5 ft. Roy m Nfltef on the connect ion v\ 11re Vedie peoples 
with Ur nrid Lana Kinr*\ Journal nf thr Andhra Historical 
Research Society fin ptetsk 
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Ji js perhaps not necessary to stress that while the 
Fre-Harappan culture evolved earlier, it continued side 
by side with the mature Harappan (sometimes even 
at the same place. c,g- T KaJibangan) up to 2D00 b.c. 
The following tabular summary shows a sudden 
and discontinuous increase in the MASCA dates 
beyond 2230 eii\ This may be due. among others, 
to any one or all of the following kind* of distur¬ 


bances which apparently lasted from 5500 ax 
up to 2200 b.c. : (a) in the earth's magnetism ; 
lb) m the earth's crust near the bristle cone forests> 
causing a disturbance in the constitution of the 
trees; (c) in the brisllecone pines themselves, affect¬ 
ing their power of ON absorption; and (d) a 
cosmic disturbance, affecting a change in the C-M 
content of the earth'* atmosphere. 


TABLE I 

Corrected Radiocarbon Dates, Pte-Hampparc and Karappan 


Site 

Laboratory 

Un corrected 

Corrected 


No. 

Before Present K 

(S.tt.R.) 

I 

2 

3 

4 


l« Amri 


1 Koi Diji 


T Damb Sadaal 


4 Kalibangun 


PRE-HA RAPPAN 

BP. 

B.C, 

TF-864 

4800 

3239 *223 

TF-863 

4620 

2993*113 


P-196 

4421 

2913*141 

P-I79 

4161 

2627*151 

P-180 

4083 

2541 ±137 

P-195 

3925 

2367 ±134 


P-522 

4387 

2865*19! 

UW-59 

4330 

2813 ±70 

L-1E0B 

4348 

2612*250 

LfW-60 

4030 

2482*160 

P-523 

4029 

2481* 74 


TF-155 

4195 

2664*115 

TFH57 

4120 

2582 ±110 

TP-241 

4090 

2549* 90 

TF-162 

3940 

2394±100 

TF-161 

3930 

2373^100 

TF-165 

3800 

2230* 100 

TF-156 

3740 

2164*105 

TF-154 

3665 

2081*110 

TF-240 

3610 

202|±||0 


TF-1205 

3840 

2159* 95 

TF-1204 

3795 

2111*155 


5. Sara 
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j 


2 


3 


4 


I. Kalibjngaii 

HARAPPAN 

TF-160 

4060 

2516*100 


TF-942 

4055 

2510*100 


TF2« 

3930 

2373* 110 


TF-607 

3930 

2373*110 


TF-163 

3910 

2351 ±100 


TF-153 

3910 

2351*110 


TF-608 

3910 

2351*100 


FF-I45 

3895 

2334*110 


TF-481 

3879 

2317* 72 


TF-147 

3865 

2301*100 


TF-948 

3815 

2245* 100 


TF-605 

3810 

224 i± 105 


TF-131 

3800 

2230*100 


TF-139 

3775 

2202*100 


TF-947 

3765 

2191* 85 


TF-I50 

3740 

2JW*i00 


TF-141 

3705 

2125*105 


TF-I49 

3675 

2092*140 


TF-986 

3675 

2092* 87 


TF-142 

3635 

2048*100 


TF-152 

3615 

:026* 85 


TF-946 

3605 

2015*100 


TF-143 

3510 

1911*110 

2. Mohenjv-duro 

P-1179 

3913 

2354* 64 


P 1177 

3895 

2334* 64 


P4I80 

3828 

2260* 61 


P-II78 A 

3802 

2232 * 59 


P-1176 

3801 

2231* 59 


P-1182A 

3702 

2122* 63 


TF- 75 

3600 

2010*110 

3. Lotbul 

TF-136 

3915 

2356=1= 1,10 


TF-22 

3845 

2270*! 10 


TF-27 

3840 

2374*110 


Tp-26 

3830 

2263*110 


TF-133 

3740 

2164*110 


TF-29 

3740 

2164*110 


TF-23 

3705 

2125*105 


TF-19 

3650 

2065*135 

4. Surkotada 

TF-1305 

3890 

2329* 95 


TF-1310 

3810 

224J ± 95 


TF-1295 

3780 

2208 * 95 


TF-1304 

3645 

2059* 90 


{Layer of Ash> 

TF-1297 

3655 

2048* 95 


TF-1294 

3620 

2032 * 95 


TP-1311 

3625 

2037 * 90 


TF-1307 

3510 

1911*105 

5, Rojdi 

TF-199 

3590 

2241*110 


TF-20O 

3810 

1999*100 
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Primary Date MASCA Correction 

Half life 5568:1:30 Half life 5730=40 

years years 

Agronomical 

correction 

—x 1 11 

Error in 

MASCA Dates 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

EtC- 

1S.C, 

B.C. 

B.C, 

years 

550 

625 

765 

800 

-1-35 

650 

728 

808 

910 

+ 102 

750 

831 

901 

1020 

+ 119 

850 

934 

1024 

1130 

+ 106 

950 

1037 

0167-11871 

1240 

+63 

1050 

S140 

1300 

1350 

+50 

11 SO 

1243 

1463 

1460 

-3 

1250 

1346 

It 526-1590) 

1570 

—12 

1250 

1449 

(1659-1679) 

1680 

+11 

1450 

1552 

(1722-1872) 

1790 

—5 

1550 

1655 

(2000-2020) 

1900 

—110 

1650 

1758 

2108 

2010 

—98 

1750 

1861 

2161 

2120 

-41 

1850 

1964 

(2194-2294) 

2230 

-14 


HreiifcdoYfc ii of the MASCA correction 


1950 

2067 

(2487-2537) 


2340 

—172 

2050 

2170 

2610 


2450 

—160 

2150 

2237 

2837 


2560 

—277 

2250 

2376 

(2916-2936) 


2670 

—246 

2350 

2479 

(2981-3109) 


2780 

—265 

2450 

2582. 

3162 


2890 

—272 

2550 

2685 

(3225-3335) 


3000 

—282 

2650 

2788 

3378 


3H0 

—268 

2750 

2891 

(3501-3541) 


3220 

— 301 ±20 

2850 

2994 

3634 


3330 

—304 

2950 

3097 

3707 


3440 

—220 

3050 

3200 

3770 


3550 

—220 

3150 

3303 

3903 


3660 

-243 

3250 

3406 

4016 


3770 

-246 

3350 

3509 

4189 


3880 

-309 

3450 

3612 

(4332+352) 


3990 

—352 

3550 

3715 

4415 


4100 

-315 

3650 

3818 

4478 


4210 

-268 

3750 

3921 

4561 


4320 

-241 

3850 

4024 

14614-4644) 


4430 

— 199 

3950 

4127 

(4787-4867) 


4540 

—237 

4050 

4230 

14940-49601 


4650 

—300 

4150 

4333 

5033 


4760 

—273 

4250 

4436 

(5106-5166) 


4870 

—261 

4350 

4539 

5259 


4980 

-279 

4450 

4642 

5312 


5090 

—222 

4550 

4745 

5345 


5200 

—145 


£. ft. RAY 


201?, Sujoi i 5/ngfi KrrA, Atew DtfiM. 
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PURATATTVA, no, 7 


On the Calibration of C" Dates 


INTRODUCTION 

In recent years, very old U- 5Q00 ) lrMi 

treen dated accurately by dendrochronology, 
Wtiod material from such dated rings can also be 
dated by C l * method, Surprisingly enough, when 
comparisons were made between the dates obtained 
Lisnijn these two methodEk, ionic diiscrcpHRcicv wt?rc 
observed. On the basis of this comparative study, 
corrections have been suggested by various workers, 
e.g MASCA factor. Below, we will briefly discuss 
the problems, and review the present state of research 


DISCUSSION 

Several calibrations have been suggested lt» 
correct the C 11 dates The more noteworthy 
among these arc from Michael und Ralph, 1 Stuivcf 
and Sues* 2 and Wcndland and Donley. 3 In Indian 
protohistory* the Harappa Culture was dated on the 
basis of the archaeological evidence of contact with 
Mesopotamia. These are definitive only dunng the 
reign of Sargoo of Agade (r.2325 r 20 #.c.) und the 
tsin-Larsa period If, 2000-1900 B.C-), 1 From 

.Mohenjo'daro, a well-known Huruppan site, we now 
have seven C 14 dates from the top level, giving a 
compounded date of c. 2000 nx The depth of the 
occupational deposit showing several structural phases 
suggests that the occupation lasted for three to five 
hundred years, Unfortunately, no t 11 dales arc 
available from the early levels of this site. If one 
takes a mitiimum of 300 years, the extrapolated t 
dale for the beginning will thus be r. 23Q0B.C. Thus, 
jf we take lhe r. 1300-2000 it.c. time-spread, bawd 
on C 11 dates imd their extrapolation, and apply 
various suggested corrections we get the true time* 
spread as given in Table t. 


iH. N. Michael .ind f - K.. Ralph ■CmKtion fact™ applied 
to tgypuau radiocarbon daiev from era before t hmi, in t™ I. 
I L 1 Gluon jtfMttomrbuti Variaikm ami Abwhtie ChriMotox?. 
kittCMdmtv of the Twelfth Nobel Syniposium.LrppMtii. Sweden. 
August Jl-15. 1969 (New York. pp- IW-3D, 

>M Stuart and H- E. Sutiv. On rhe relationship between 
rndiouarbon dtiiev and irut wimple »&* . RdM/tatto*. vol. 8 


(196*1. pp. 534-40. 

■W M Wcndland and D, L. rtonley. ‘Rndioaubon-Calendar 
age relationship 1 , Earth ami PWurj Stiem* Letter*. vul It 
(1971). pp. UM5 j „ _ 

*l>. P. Ajrawul, The Copper-tirtttwe Ax* 6i India (New Dalni, 


1971b 


li is obvious from Table 1 that all the corrections 
make the bracket too old to he justified on the basis 
of historical chronology. In fact, the corrected date 
For the end of Mohenjn-daro is curlier than the 
historically dated beginning Only the uncorrected 
C u Jutes agree with the historical bracket, 

This led us to the examination or the whole evi¬ 
dence afresh. As Table 2 shows that the concordance 
of the C 11 dates and historical dales from c. T SOO- 
2000 n.C, is quite fair. The dcrulro-correeled C 1J 
dates are loo old for this period. Between t. 2400 and 
2600 b t:, many of the C J * dales appear u Utile 
rounder than l he historical dates, whereas most of 
the dciidro-cnrreclcd dates are 200-400 years older 
than the historical dales. A number of these dates, 
particularly those railing between c l8U0-2Oi)if u.c,, 
can be verified by astronomical dating also. Qcrgcr* 
has pointed out that ‘the rudhtearbon and historical 
chronologies go hand in hand for the entire period in 
which the historical time placement can be idepen¬ 
dent ly verified by astronomical calculations'. He 
also concedes that ‘the brtsllccone pine calibration 
appears to exaggerate the magnitude of the deviations 
slightly 1 . 

So far. the dendrochronological samples have 
been derived from only one place viz., Cahlorjiia. 
from altitudes c. 3000 m To check that tm local 
geographical factors arc responsible for the indicated 
variations, samples of the New Zealand Kauri pine 
were compared with the data on Californian Bristle- 
cone and Sequoia samples. 'The curve ,, ■ contrasts 
strongly with the other iwo. But the New Zealand 
dates recalibrated against the Kauri pine curves seem 
to make more archaeological sense than calibration 
with the Bnsilecone pure. Thus, a local factor seems 
to be at play'." 

The Auvernier neolithic sequences have been 
correlated with the Brisilccuiie pine by means of a 
"neuresl fit* comparison * If we assume that the 
same factors cauw- the fluctuation in both curves, 
and that direct correlation is valid, then we find that 


•K, Ifcrgcr, * VTtcicni Fityjiiun radiocarbon Chronology'. 
Pbihutphind Tratuoatom at ihr Royal Sixteiy Lomioet, 
veil, S69 (1770 |,n p 23-26. 

*). Col I is. Thciughiv »*n radiocarbon dating', in luin 
btwdcie, Jflhn Collb DU Ever. Alan Smhh Ham Sues- 
and Colin Renfrew. Antmuily, vul, XLV <(97l). pp. 
200 - 201 , 
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TABLE I 


Suggested calibration? of Radiocarbon Dale* 

(SLuiver and Suess 1966) ... (1) 

(Stuivtr 1967) "* (2) 

fStuiver 1970) <■■ (3) 

1124-0-A90 --0 152 x I0" 3 R s — O’US x 10-' R :< iWendbnd and Donley) )4l 
R 4 350 for the period 2099 to 1700 b o.) 


C= | 4 R — 1100 
C= 1-4 R — 900 
C= J 26 R — 700 

c= 
c= 

and 


MASCA FACTOR 


C= R ■+- 450 for the period 2499 lo 2100 8.C. 

(Michael and Ralph 1970) 

(Where C-Corrected date, and K-kadioenrhon dale) 

If ihe above equation*, arc applied to the Radiocarbon dates, based on half-life 
for Harappan time-spread at Mohenjo-daro, wc get the following results: 
Calibrated time-spread using cq. (1) 2900-2480 u.c. 

Calibrated lime-spread using cq. (2) 3100-2680 lie 

Calibrated lime-spread using cq, (3) 

Calibrated time-tpread using eq. {4) 

Calibrated lime-spread using cq- 15) 

Ur corrected Radiocarbon time -spread 
Historical time-spread 


(5) 


5730 yrs , 


2705-2327 p.r 
2750-2350 B.c. 
2750-2350 u.c, 

2300-2000 Li t 

2350-1900 a.C, 


TABLE 2 

The comparison between Radiocarbon date* and d end ri>-cor reeled dates with »ell-dated selected 

Egyptian samples 


Sample No, 

Radiocarbon dates. bawd 
on half-life-5730 years 
in years BX« 

Range of historical dates in 
years b,c. (Based on Wrick's 
chronology) 

Dendro-corrected 1 C 14 
dates in years n r. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

A433C* 

1892-1768 

1876-1864 

2242-2118 

UCLA-900,** 

1832-1718 

li »i 

2232-2068 

BM-22/* 

1840-1530 

It t) 

2190-1780 

TF-56V* 

1830-1620 

It tl 

2180-1870 

GrN*-1l78,** 

1820-1716 

** *+ 

2170-2066 

GrN # -ll5?.** 

1763-1649 

« *T 

2113-1899 

A-220,** 

2160-1850 

1990-1870 

2650-2200 

BM-238 " 

1805-1675 

»i 11 

2155-1925 

BM-280.** 

1773-f639 

tv *1 

2123-1889 

UCLA-1212.** 

1717-1593 

>■ H 

2067-1843 

BM-343,'' 

1965-1795 

2133-1870 

2315-2145 

UCLA-1400.** 

1920-1800 

tt H 

2270-2150 

BM-342," 

1890-1750 

it II 

2240-2100 

UCLA-1399,** 

1825-1715 

IV o 

2175-2065 
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TABLE 2 (LontdJ 


] 

2 

3 

4 

BM-341,** 

1730-1590 

II ll 

2080-1840 

UCLA-1211. 

1715-1595 

IK II 

2065-1845 

UCLA-1398.** 

1540-1420 

II 11 

1790-1670 , 

UCLA-1413,** 

1995-1875 

2133-1990 

2345-2225 

BM-335. 

1905-1755 

M *f 

2255-2105 

BM-347,** 

1880-1720 

II ** 

2230-2070 

BM-21 ,** 

1880-1575 

ff T? 

2230-1825 

GrN*-1155,*’ 

1875-1765 

*» *1 

2225-2115 

GrNMl77,** 

1875-1765 

9* t* 

2225*2115 

BM-217,»* 

1740-1560 

2133-1990 

2090-1810 

TF-120®, 

2135-1855 

2100® 

2585-2205 

UCLA-928, 

2375-2111 

2465-2325 

2825-2561 

UCLA-1403,** 

2165-2045 

H 

2615-2395 

BMA01 

2122-1990 

It ■■ 

2572-2340 > 

BM-346,** 

2110-1950 

ff ft 

2560-2300 

BM-139, 

2737-2427 

2575-2325 

3287-2877 

UCLA-248, 

2684-2520 

ft *fe 

5234-3070 

A-333, 

2427-2303 

It #* 

2877-2753 

A-521,** 

2383-2178 

tt M 

2838-2628 

UCLA-66," 

2345-2181 

ft if 

2795-2631 

A-334, 

2314-2210 

II ii 

2764-2660 

A-i 19,** 

2252-2190 

H it 

2702-2640 

UCLA-665,** 

2242-2078 

if n 

2692-2528 

UCLA-667,** 

2222-2058 

ii ii 

2672-2408 

A-330, 

2190-2066 

2575-2375 

2640-2416 

A-331, 

2190-2066 

li H 

2640-2416 

A-520,” 

2054-1894 

ff 

2404-2244 

A-332, 

2036-1932 

if ft 

2386-2282 

UCLA-1389,** 

2445-2325 

2575-2465 

2895-2775 /# 

814 * 332 ** 

2255-2W5 

ii il 

2705-2395 

UCLA-1208 

2240-2120 

fK 11 

2690-2570 

BM-324 

2220-2008 

ff M 

3670-2358 

BM-325 

2147-1911 

II H 

2597-2260 


Key : 

♦Corrected itample dales 
“Done by more than one laboratory 

A—Arizona ; B= British Museum ; UCLA = Univcn«il> of California j OrN “Groninjen 
1— Correction as suggested by Michael and Ralph (1970), also called MASCA Factor 
2=Historical date* as given by archocologlsi concerned. 
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almost all the twelve readings are on the low side, 
six being outside I« range of the curve and one 
outside 2s. Had these been individual dates, and 
not linked in a sequence, then they would have been 
considered several hundred years older. Thus, again 
there seems to be a local factor involved, either that 
the Bristiecone pine curve is not relevant, or that 
something causes unusually high reading in California 
and low ones in Switzerland’. 5 

Both of these examples indicate that a universal 
calibration of the C 11 calendar on the basis of only 
Californian trees may not be valid. Besides, one does 
not know how reliable the tree-rings are for such cali¬ 
bration. Internal celt-sap, wood contamination and 
in situ production of radiocarbon in the Bristiecone 
pine, exposed at high altitudes, have been suggested 
as probable explanations for the exaggeration of 
discrepancies between the historical and dendro- 
corrected C 1 * dates. 

Jansen 1 had reported on the Australian and New 
Zealand tree-ring results and their discrepancy with the 
Californian ones. During the discussion, very im¬ 
portant facts csime to light. Rafter reported the 
diffusion of resin in the tree-rings inwards and ihe 
variations it caused. Obion 1 pointed out 100% 
atomic bomb effect in pre-bomb (I945-195Q) tree- 
rings, These results point to the uncertainties in 
using tree-rings, which need to be resolved. 

Walton and Baxter* have pointed out the dis¬ 
crepancies between the results of the same tree-ring 
samples from Arizona and La Jolla which range from 
6 0 /o 0 to 70°/» and among other laboratories between 
l7°/oe to 41'Von in the reported values of 3 C ,a . 
Such discrepancies "can give rise to further age cor¬ 
rections of 30 to 560 years over and above those 


*H. 5. Jansen, 'Secular Van at ion of radiocarbon in New 
Zealand and Australian trees', in Ohson, op. cii. (19701. 
tin. 261-74. 

*1. U. Olvsoo, M. Klns&on and A. AM Marred, 'Uppsala 
Natural RaJiocallKwl Mcasurcmeim XI", Rmb'aatrhpn 
vcl, 14 {[) (19111 pp 247 Tl. 

i \, WaEtaci and M.S. Baxter, ■Caiibralion nf ihr radtwurbon 
liithe scale 1 , Natm^ tol, 220 f196S), pp, 47V7*, 


already presented in the Bristiecone pine calibration 
of Sues*,. . Results from post 3000 year b.p. 
samples are in substantial agreement. Until this 
problem is resolved, we reiterate the hazards associated 
with the determination of 'true ages' from radio¬ 
carbon ages'.* 

We thus see thai the trer-ring samples have not 
provided so far very unambiguous evidence to calib¬ 
rate the C u calendar, 

A comparison of radiocarbon (based on 5730 
half-life), historical and corrected dates shows that 
after e. 2000 n.c„ the C 14 and the historical dates are 
almost concordant, between c . 2000-2500 b.c., the 
C 14 ;uid the historical dates appear to be equidistant 
from the historical age. thus showing that the dendro- 
corrections in this range aggravate the magnitude of 
the C 14 /C 15 variations. 

Oilier types of errors in C 14 dating have been 
discussed by Sheela itusumgar* elsew here. 

We are of the opinion, therefore, that till all such 
uncertainties are removed, the C 14 dates should be 
used without any corrections. (However, the half- 
life used should always be indicated.) We can cull 
it a radiocarbon calendar and its equation with the 
Gregorian calendar may be postponed for the time 
being. Any calibration at this stage therefore will 
create more confusion than clarity. 

D.P. Agrawal and 
Sheela Kusumgar 

Physical Research Laboratory* 

Nararangapiira, 

Ahmeiiahact- 38 QQ 9 

•Ibid. 

'Shcclu KuiunijtiU, 'The problem of errol* in radiocarbon 
dating', b («ts,k t> P- Ajjrawal and A Ghosh, Aa-Hotor!*.m 
om f Indian Arthaeafogy (Bombay. 1973). 
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Comments on C. C. Lamberg-Karlovsky’s paper on 
‘Trade Mechanisms in Indus-Mesopotamian InterreJations’ 


Lajnberg-Karl a vsky's paper is one ot the few thou- 
ghtfu) nne^ on the Haruppmi trade, li is also provoca¬ 
tive ara the ben>e that h tries, to break away from the pre¬ 
sent hypothesis of a Direct Contact Trade between the 
Indus and Mesopotamia and suggests inroad the 
dominant role of n Central Race Trade between these 
two regions. On a different leseJ, mu diredly assn- 
dated with this main problem, he also emphasizes 
the element of longnitstance trade as 4 causative force 
of early urban growl li-pr<KX*i 

While going through the data with Lambcrg- 
KarloAsky one has,, in fact, to wonder if the positive 
evidence of a Direct Contact In tins-Mesopotamian 
Trade is no! almost non-existent At the same lime 
one h left with a faint suspicion that he has over* 
slated his case J be analog} <>f the Assyrian mer¬ 
chants" establishments in Anatolia, which he cites as 
a model evidence of a Direct Contact Trade, may 
not he wholly meaningful in the Indus-Mesopotamian 
Context. These trading colonies were founded on a 
background of very old and active trade between 
Mesopotamia and one of her immediate neighbour^ 
Amitolia* and reflect a situation which was seldom 
repeated by the Assyrians themselves anywhere else 
beyond their border. 

The different pieces of data analyzed by Lam berg- 
Karlovsky and found by him to be an inadequate 
indication of a Direct Contact Trade may not indi¬ 
vidually connote much except m inde term mate rela¬ 
tionship between the two regions but* taken together, 
they suggesi to us something more than a casual 
indirect contact. One also fibres that he has not raised 
in this comrxr the issue of Mesopotamian influence 
on the Harappan art-form. The motifs like the hero 
between two tigers, the treatment of the Mohenjo- 
daro bearded head, etc,, convey a distinct Marappan 
awareness of Mesopotamian art-form, an awareness, 
which was unlikdy to be the result of 
indirect familiarity alone. That the familiarity was 
not entirely indirect is perhaps indicated by such 
evidence as the find of a *tone-head T closely compa¬ 
rable to the Tarty Dynastic Sumerian sculpture of the 
Diyala region, in a presumably Harappan context 
a! Dabarkot. Lam berg-Karlovsky Is also silent on 
the point of the depiction of an Indus humped bull 
before a manger on a stone vase from Tell A grab in 
the Diva]a region. Considerable significance was 


given by Child? to this item in support of the 
presence of the Ha rap pan trader h in the Diyda 
region, the lerminul point of the overland trade-route 
from the Indus, 'In style the vase is a Sumerian work 
of Early Dynastic 111 and w as presumably carved in 
the city by a Sumerian artisi He had therefore pre¬ 
sumably seen the Indus cult celebrated in Mesopota¬ 
mia", 1 There should not be any theoretical objection 
to this. The number of unmistakably Harappan 
objects in Nanuizga Tepe B etc, may suggest to many 
a direct Harappan presence in ihc area. IT the Har&p- 
paas could go to South Turkcmenk they could go to 
the Diyola region as well. 

In fact, the point on which one may not agree with 
I-jmberg^Kiirlovsky is ihat he tends to minimize 
completely the existence of a Direct Contact Trade 
between the Indus and Mesopotamia, The presen I 
data do suggest, as he has sc ably shown, that the 
main emphasis on the Indus-Mesopotamian relation¬ 
ship was on trade curried through two central places* 
ill t {stand* in the Persian Gulf and south-eastern Iran, 
but surely, the emphasis need not have been exclusive. 

The precise mechanism of the Indus-Mesopotamian 
trade is likely io be always elusive because of the poor 
and disjointed nature of the evidence but an interesting 
insight into the process may he had by studying the 
mechanism of trade connecting these two and their 
intervening areas m the nineteenth century sailing and 
caravan days. Some archival records should be 
available for that period. 

In a separate context, Lam berg-Karlov sky’s ob¬ 
servation on the role of the Kulli people as middle¬ 
men in ihe Bronze Age east-west irade may not be 
acceptable to all Both K ulli and Nal in south Baluchis¬ 
tan were apparently rich culture* and their wealth 
could come primarily through their participation in 
the Harappan trade with the west. About Nat's role 
he is positive ; about Kulli also this seems to be a 
reasonable theoretical premise. Incidentally, this 
idea was first pul forward by ChilJc : 'plunder or 
trade brought the villagers a share in the surplus of 
the Harappan dtici**»*\ though not always has 
this been acknowledged to its source. 


1 V, Gordon Oidde. A>.> Light m the Sf&Mi Anritnl Ewt 
(London, l&tif p, 170, 
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So far as the second baste premise of Lumbcrg- 
fCarlovsky is concerned one wishes he could be more 
elaborate. According to him ’one of the important 
intensifiers' motivating the parallel but essentially 
distinctive rise toward urban complexes in Meso¬ 
potamia and the Iranian highlands, and the later 
Harappan culture was trade/ It is highty probable 
that long-distance trade in which sites like Tcpc 
Yahya played an important part, hroughl the entire 
stretch from Mesopotamia to the Indus within the 
orbit of one broad cultural world. H is also equally 


probable that the ’idea' of civilization could not have 
moved to the Indus without this factor in the back¬ 
ground. Only to this extent we agree that long¬ 
distance trade was a generative force of Hnrappan 
urbanism. 

Dr UP K. CHAKRA&ARn 

Department &f Ancient Indian History 
amiArtimeabgy, University of Calcutta. 

51/2 Hazra Road, Calcutta-ig. 


Evidence of Horse from the Harappan settlement 
at Surkotada 


The mosi corurovtraia) and sought after animal id 
Indian archaeology has been the horse, Some archaeo- 
logics and historians are of the view lhai the arrival 
of the horse in India is hnked with the so-called "Aryan 
invasion". While a section of scholars tend to believe 
that ihe Harappans were Aryans, others would dis¬ 
miss (his premise on the plea that the siudy of animal 
bones from the different excavated Harappan sites 
had not yielded sufficient number of bones of true 
horse {Equux ctihallus Unn.% The latter cannot think 
of the Aryans without the existence of true horse. 

En 1938, Mackay 1 had remarked on the discovery 
of a day model of horse from Mohenjo-daro: T 
personally lake it to represent horse. I do not think 
we need be particularly surprised if it should be proved 
that the horse existed thus early at Mohcnjo-daro". 
We repeat Lfie remarks of Mackay for our discoveries 
from Surkotada as well. 

Bhola Naih = has already reported the existence 
of bones of Equm cahaJhis Urm. from Har&ppu, 
Ropar and Lot hah though the fragments identified 
are limited in number. Sewell and Guha a reported 
fragmcni* of mandible of Equus eabaUks Linn, from 


■E-J-H- Mackay, Funhfr Exfuvatiiwf *1 \L*k**ffMterv< 
voL I (New Delhi, I93H). p. 289. 

■BboTa Nath, ‘Advances in the Mudy lJ Prehistoric *nd 
AjKient animals in India— A Review 1 . Rttvtrfi of 

Stirvfy Q} ffiitiil, Vpt. 6t {QUCljJlj, pp, 3-1 ?. 

T R. H Seymour Scucll aud El. S, Gulia, wt Zoological 
Renuans In Sir John Marshall, MoArAfe-rfir* amtt&t imk * 
vof. N (Tent) (London, I911X ji. Ml* 


Mohenjo-daro. Prasad 1 reported that bones of do¬ 
mestic ass had been found at Harappa and he assigned 
them to that of The common Indian ass (Eqmis minus 
Lrifw.T 

After I he identification of Ram Ghtmdai fragments 
by E-i. Ross, to be tEiat ihe horae, Zeuner 5 in 1963 
argued ihut this identification cannot be accepted as 
reliable for ubey belong to hamione, which survives 
in north-west India, In Rana Ghuudni. only hamione 
existed and were hunted 1 . Sfada Nath* later on re- 
ported the remains of horse {Equus atbvltus Linn) 
from Harappu lying in the un worked collections of the 
Zoological Survey of India. He declared that that was 
'the first record of irue horse". He boa also reported 
the remains of domestic ass ( F.qmts minus Linn.) 
and Lhe true horse (Equus tubulins Lmtt .) from the 
late period of Harappa Culture at Ropar. He felt 
that the presence of true hone [Equm cabuiius Linn.) 
from the late period of Harappan culture ui Lolhal 
was noteworthy'. 

Dr, V, V. Rao has also reported the occurrence of 
the erne horse ul Kalibaneam A detailed examination, 
however, is necessary before establishing the thesis. 


B B_ Pf^ad, Amrniil rmuunt /mm Hamppa Mcmoifi pf ihc 
Archaefttpgkml Survey oflmtii, no, 51 _ , Delhi, 1916). pp 28-30 

*f,E. Zeuncr, A M/rtorj <t.f BametfUareii inimah. \Um\fan* 
3 963). p 19 9, 

•Bhola Naih* up. cu pp, 5-6-, 
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Recently, Alui 1 has reported the presence of horse 
from the neolithic chakoiithic level* at HaJlur, Aim 
and Sharma (unpublished) could identify some 
CflAtt/fttf bones from the Proto-Harappan site of 
Matvao. 

Whether the Harappans were Aryans does not 
concern tis here. Though the existence of horse bones 
has been reported by other workers from different 
Harappan sites + due to (heir unclear stratigraphic 
position, scholars have not been able to accept the 
evidence without reservation. In order to dear these 
doubts and to know the exact position of horse vis-a¬ 
vis the J-larappans* concerted efforts were made at 
Surkoiada, a Harappan settlement in the Little Rann 
of Kuich {rffca 2100*1700 ax.). Hie excavations 
were carried out in 1971-72 by the Excavations 
Branch h Archaeological Survey of India, under the 
direction of Shri J.F. Jmhi, Though the bulk of the 
material is still under investigation, sufficient number 
L«f bones of horse have been identified from the 
portion already studied. Apart from bones of Eqttus 
cabiillm Linn , bones of EqtiUS asmus Uttn- and 
Equus hamiontit Khur have also been recovered 
(fls, X-XIIi)* Described below are the bones of 
Equus caballus Unn, 

Incisors lZ, One 1st and the other 3rd incisor. Both 
from the middle levels cf Period IB (pl- XI). 
Molars :A f Two from early levels of Period IC and two 
from early levels of Period IA (PL* XI)* 

Canon bones \2, One From the late Levels of Period IA 
and the other from the middle levels of Period 
IC (pl. X). 


'K.R. Aluiv 'Skeletal ftamk* (Vertcbrai*) 1 . Pmtihktowic 
cafih'm tht TmffohaffrQ Valley (Dlurwar, 1971), 107^ 


First Phalanx : 1, from the middle levels of Period IC 
fPL X). 

Second Phalanx:!, One from early levels of Period 
IA and the other from the early levels of Period 
IC (fLf X). 

Third Phakmx’X one from early ieves of Period 1A 
and the other from laic levels of Period! C 
(R L X). 

Prom the above it could be seen that the bones of 
Equus caballus Linn, occur From Period IA to IC at 
SurkoUda. The presence of few charred pieces is 
very interesting. The above evidence shows that horse 
was known to the Hafuppam ui Surkotada* Asso¬ 
ciated with the horse also occured Equus asrnus and 
Eqwts hami&nus. Even today Equus hummus 
Khur is found in large numbers in the Little Runn 
of KutcL 

At times questions are asked whether our cob 
lection from Surkotada shows any evolutionary 
sequence. Such a question is superficial as evolution 
is a very slow process and 300 or 400 years of deposit 
■jannot throw any li’ffu on ihis question, 

A detailed study of horse-bones from Surkotada is 
likely to afford the desired information as to whe¬ 
ther horse was bring used by the Harappans at Surko- 
lada only ar a mode of transport or For draft purposes, 

A. K. S ha turf A 

Archaeological Survey of India, 

Nagpur 


The Domestic Animals in the Early Cultures of India 


In north-west India, domesticated animals can be 
!raced ter the early village-fanning communities of 
the fourth millennium b.c. 

Two small domesticated ruminants (sheep and 
goal) and cattle were already kepi, but there is only 
a sporadic evidence of the dot: Goats were scimetar 
homed ; the breed of sheep of that period is not known. 
Of cattle, mainly the humped species existed. 
Experts are very much in doubt whether these 
animals had been domesticated in northwest India 
While sheep and goat had wild ancestors, (he 


existence of wild cattle cannot be proved by means 
of archeological discoveries. 

Nothing is known about the way in which cattle 
were kept and utilized in the early stetlemcnts. 

In the highly developed urban civilization r>f the 
Indus Valley in the third and second millenniums 
d.c., we have authentic proof of the folio wing domes, 
tic animals : highly-bred cattle of different breeds : 
zebus, with long and upright horns, short-homed and 
Inntipless cattle, and possibly also a long- horned 
**Ur”-like breed; wool-sheep, with ammon'i horns 
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> and shun pointed ears: goats, with long drooping 

ears and strong, twisted or scunctur-shaped horns: 
pigs, some closely connected with the wild species, 
but some showing already characteristics of domes¬ 
tication; dogs, of varying kinds, some similar to 
greyhounds and mastiffs : the most common, however, 
were middle-sized, pariah-like types, kept like genuine 
domestic ated animals; and fowl, middle-sized and app¬ 
arently also large and heavy, 

Keeping of domesticated animals must have been 
of great importance in the Indus® Civilization. A 
remarkably high standard of animal husbandry is 
obvious, especially in the fattening or cattle, 
fn addition to the breeding of the most important 
domestic animals — cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, dogs 
and fowl—sometimes domestic animals were also 
imported, such as asses from Mesopotamia. 

Horses were of no importance during the time or 
the Indus Civilization. 

As draught-animals only cattle were used. There 

» 

*Thi& fe ihr ALiibor's AEUttmiiry of the doctoral dissdrtaiiofi 
entitled Hitu$fffr& in den ftuhtm Kitiiitm fnJieti completed 
In (OtiS under I he ijuidML-Ce of Pi of. Dr. J Brtssnccl druJ StffcN 


is no evidence of domestication or taming of buffaloes, 
elephants, cats and peacocks. Camel were possibly 
also kept. Besides the economical importance of 
animals m old India, llwy wer; connected with cults 
or religion. Here, domesticated and wild animals 
were equally important. 

Among the domesticated animals, cuttle and 
goats were though! to have a religious meaning. 
Also buffaloes and elephants played a pari in the 
old Indian cults. 

Animals like tigers, rhinoceroses and gariais were 
represented in a manner which makes it evident 
that they were worshipped or occasionally kept. 
Doves, peacocks, and other birds as well seem 
to have been religiously significant.* 

R os with A Conrad 

University of Munich, 

Munich. West Germany 

milted lo the facuHv of Veterinary S^icnuis, Lnivcniiy uJ 

Munich. 


Ancient Plant Economy at Noh, Rajasthan 

INTRODUCTION DESCRIPTION OF PLANT REMAINS 


The undent plant economy at Nob, District Bharat pur, 
Rajasthan, is reconstructed from the carbonized re¬ 
mains of food plants. The materials were kindly sent 
by Shri R.C, Agrawala, Director, Department of 
Archaeology and Museums, Government of Rajas- 
lhuti, Jaipur. The material comprises four samples. the 
details of which arc given below : 

Sample I: Carbonized plant remains, Tr.K. O'-lT; 
(4); Rushan levels. 

Sample 2; Carbonized plant remains; Tr.K, XT. 

20 a l SO,— 2-75, (7); Mauryan levels. 

Samples 3 anti 4: Two samples of burnt day; 
Tr. K, XlT-XIlT. 07 x Q- 72 — 7.40: (5); Bluek- 
and-reJ Ware (pre-PCiW). 

No radiocarbon dates of the above I a yen arc 
available but their identity with the cultural periods, 
as established by the even valor, is mentioned above 
for proper appraisal of the evidence. We are indebted 
lo Shri R.C. Agrawala for the above materials as also 
for the information relating to their cultural associ¬ 
ation. 


Rtci. 

Qryza saliva. L. sub-sp, intlica L, (Pts. XIV 

and XV) 

I he material consists of impressions of spikelels and 
kernels of rice in one of ihc burnt day samples from 
the fllack-anJ-red Ware levels and carbonized lumps 
of sptkeJeti and kernels from sample 2 from lhe 
Maury an levels, Tlie impression of an entire vpikelet 
is oblong. Ilatuncd and measures about 6 r 5 mm 
long and 3 mm broad (pl. XIV) and the 
typical chess-board pattern and the ribbed surface 
characteristic of rice spikelets is present. The carboni¬ 
zed lumps from the Maury an levels being partially 
tarred, it was possible lo release as many as 60 
kernels of rice. The typical chess-board pattern of the 
rice spikelct is well preserved. The individual kernels 
are narrowly oblong, laterally flattened. longer than 
broader and strongly nhbed. The grains arc variable 
in size ranging from 4-6 mm in length, 2-3 mm in 
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bread:!] and 1-2 mm in Ehickenss, The long hiltim is 
preserved in many kernels, Table I below* shows 
dimensions of uoaJ) T medium and Lirge-sized grains* 
and their average dimensions and L/tixT indices, 

TABLE l 


Showing dimensions [in mm) of rice kernels from 
Mauryan levels 



Length 

Breadth 

W 

Thick¬ 
ness {T} 

L/BxT 

index 



Smalt grains 



4 00 

2 00 

1*00 

2 00 


400 

2 00 

1*50 

1*30 


4 50 

2'50 

200 

0-90 


480 

2-50 

200 

0-90 


4.80 

2*50 

1 - 50 

1*30 


4*80 

2-80 

1 * SO 

1 - JO 

Average 

4' 50 

2-40 

l 60 

1 25 


Medium grains 



5 00 

2"50 

1-50 

1 30 


5*00 

2‘0Q 

t-80 

1*40 


500 

200 

200 

1-20 


5*00 

280 

1-50 

1 20 


500 

2*50 

200 

1 00 


5*00 

2 80 

200 

0*90 


500 

300 

1-50 

110 


5 GO 

300 

2 00 

0-80 


5 50 

280 

2 00 

1-00 


5*50 

3 00 

1*50 

1 20 

Average 

5*10 

2-64 

1*78 

rn 


Large grains 



500 

2 80 

200 

107 


600 

J 00 

2 00 

l 00 


6-00 

3 00 

1 - 50 

1-40 

Average 

6 00 

2-90 

1 80 

116 


| Vfrhiw*Miit«, 'The be^i flump at A^rioillurr : ihe PaLieo- 
hotAnical evidence from in (cd.) Sir Jmefih 


The average L/BxT judex of all the 3 types of 
grains is lrl7. The morphological characters, viz., 
(he shape, the size and the chess-board pattern of the 
carbonized grains arid spikdets compare with those 
of rice iOryzn spp) and more closely with grains and 
$pikelets of Orzya xatiwa sub-sp. indica L., the catti- 
vaied long grained nee. One of us 1 has recently dis¬ 
covered that the L/BxT index of wild and cultivated 
rice is of additional help in Lhc specific identity of 
spikelets and kernels of rice : the wild rices usually 
have a ratio higher than 2 and the cultivated ones 
under 2. rather much under I 80, The L/BxT indices, 
as calculated for the Noh rice material* is much under 
I' 80, hence their reference to Oryza saliva based 
cm morphological characters is amply supported by 
(he L/BxT indices. The longer than broader grains 
suggest that they might have belonged to the long- 
grained variety of sub^sp. indica of Oryza satim. 


Bajllhy 

Hankum spp . [pl. XV) 

Barley is discovered only from the Kush an levels 
and the material consists of enormous quantity of 
carbonized grains. The spike remains are absent in 
the material. The grains are of two kinds—the hulled 
and naked barley. 

An overwhelming majority of the grains consists 
of the hulled grains whereas there are a few grains 
which are naked The hulled grains lack an evenly 
rounded outline and are angular in shape because of 
longitudinal ridges and grooves impressed by the 
pules veins. This feature is quite dearly visible along 
the ventral furrow. In addition to the above features, 
the coarse wrinkling of :he pafcus are found to be 
present in certain carbonized hulled barley. The naked 
barley grains arc devoid of closely pressed paka and 
possess transverse rippling on the seed and, in 
addition, are evenly rounded in outline (cross-section). 
The dimensions of both hailed and naked barleys 
are shown in fable* 2 and 3 below. The hulled grains 
range in *ize from 5—8 t 50 mm in lengths 2 25-5 mm 
in breadth and l'25—4 mm in thickness. The naked 
grains range in size from 5—7 mm in length. 2‘75- 
3*25 mm in breadth and 2 — 3 mm zn thickness. 


Hutchinson, Evolutionary Studits m W&rtd Crept : &h*nhtp 
ami Chmxt in ih* tnrfim wh'tmHntm (Catnbridjur, 1974). 
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TABLE 2 

Showing dimensions (m ram) of hulled barley 
grains from Ku&han levels 


Length 

<L) 

Breadth 

(B) 

Thickness 

(T) 

500 

2 75 

1-75 

500 

2*75 

2-00 

500 

5*00 

1-75 

500 

3 00 

200 

5 00 

300 

300 

5-50 

3*00 

2 00 

5-50 

3*00 

2'SO 

5-50 

3-75 

3 00 

5-50 

4*00 

1 00 

5-75 

3 00 

200 

5-75 

3*50 

3 00 

600 

2-25 

1*25 

600 

300 

2-00 

600 

300 

2 25 

600 

3*25 

2*50 

600 

3-50 

2*25 

6-25 

3-50 

300 

6-50 

400 

3 00 

6-75 

4 00 

300 

6-75 

400 

3*00 

700 

3 00 

200 

700 

300 

2-50 

7'00 

4-00 

2-50 

700 

4-50 

3*00 

7 00 

400 

3 00 

7 00 

4 75 

300 

700 

5 00 

3 00 

8-QO 

3 00 

200 

800 

3-50 

2-50 

8 00 

4 00 

2*50 

800 

3 50 

2 00 

8‘50 

3-50 

300 

Average 6 48 

3 58 

2 00 


TABLE 3 

Showing dimensions (m mmj of naked barley 
grains from Kush an levels 


Length Breadth Thickness 
(L) (B) (T) 


5 00 

2 75 

200 

5-25 

3-00 

200 

5*00 

300 

200 

5-25 

300 

2-25 

5-25 

300 

2-75 

5-50 

300 

200 

5 50 

300 

2-50 

5*75 

2-75 

200 

6 00 

3 00 

2-50 

6 00 

3 25 

300 

6-75 

3-00 

2-00 

700 

3 00 

200 

Average 5 *99 

299 

2*18 

Black gram ( Uni) 



Pkauxolus mungo L (pl. XV) 


The remains of this legume have been discovered 
from samples 2 and 3 from the Mau ry an and Black 
and-red Ware levels respectively: only two complete 

and 4 few fragmentary charred 

seeds of Phasealus 

mwtga mixed with rice grains in 

carbonized lumps 


from the former and only two cotyledons from one 
of the day samples from the latter. 

The carbonized seeds are subcylindric with rounded 
ends. The seed coat is not preserved. The liny linear 
hilum sear on somewhat raised edge towards the 
ventral surface is seen only in some of them. The 
seeds discovered from the Black-and-red Ware 
levels ate smaller in size than those from the Muuryan 
levels. The dimensions of seeds from the Mauryon 
and Ihe Black-and-red Ware levels ate shown in 
Table 4. 

tabu; 4 


Showing dimensions | in muni of seeds of 



Phase phi 

mu tig*} 


Age 

Length 

Breadth 

Thickness 


(L) 

(B) 

CO 

Mauryan 

4 00 

300 

2*50 


4-00 

3 00 

2-75 

Black-and- 
Red Ware 

300 

2-75 

2-25 
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HOR.se ORAM 

PaUfkos. bi/fonts L. (pl XV) 

Seven*) fragmentary cotyledons of llris species have 
been recovered onJy from one of the day samples 
from the Bhick-and-rcd Ware levels. The seeds arc 
kidney-shaped, compressed la let ally with a small 
hilum scar towards the inner side. The cotyledons 
measurc4—5mm in length, 2 ■ 50—3mm in breadth and 
2 mm in thickness I iltlc Table 5 below) and compare 
with those of DoUchu\ bijlonu both in size and shape. 

TABLE 5 


Showing dimensions i in milt) of seeds of 
Dotichos bijlttrus L, 



Length 

(t) 

Breadth 

(B) 

Thickness 

(T) 


4 00 

2'50 

2 00 


4 GO 

2 75 

2 00 


400 

300 

2’00 


4-75 

3'75 

200 


5 00 

300 

200 

Average 

435 

300 

2 00 


CONCLUSIONS 


The plant economy of the pre-Painted Grey Ware 
culture at Noh, represented by Black-and-red Ware 
levels, approximately dated to 1100-1200 b.c.» con¬ 
sisted of rice and the legume Dolichos hiflorus L. 
We Had no materials from the Painted Grey Ware 
levels from this site, but rice has been reported earlier 
from the Painted Grey Wore levels at Noh dated to 
500-800 B.r. (UCLA-703A. 2554±25Q ; UCLA- 
703B, 2771 ±236; TI -II44, 2440±I9 and TF-993, 
2675±J50). 1 

The plant economy, as revealed by the overlying 
Maury an levels approximately dated to about 200-300 
0-C,.Consisted of rice and the legume Phaseotus mmgo. 

Although the Consumption of the legume Dolichos 
bifforus appears to be absent in the Maury an times, 
yet rice continues to be the cereal from the llbel- 
and-rnl Ware limes to the Mtiuryun times and so 
does the legume Phascatuj mungo. 

The plant economy at this site shows a remark¬ 
able change from the Rushan period, ns from the 
Rushan levels the remains of only one and a new 
cereal barky would indicate. Rice or the legumes 
known from earlier levels me not met with here. 
The introduction of barley by the Rushans at Noh 
becomes apparent. It may be pointed out here that 

'Hr id get and Kymondl AHchin, Tht Birth of ImUM Chithauon 


barley has earlier been known from Rajasthan from 
the Humppan site, Kaltbangan (materials under 
investigation by us). Only rice and Sorghum cons¬ 
tituted the plant economy at the Chalcolithic site 
Ahar in Rajasthani 

The re-introduction of barley in the posl-Harappan 
Limes in Rajasthan is of considerable historical 
interest, and there is reason to believe that it must 
have been introduced by the Rushans in Rajasthun. 

The history of hurley elsewhere in India may be 
of comparative interest. The Harappans in the 
Indus Valley, the Punjab und Rajasthan consumed 
barley d wring2300-1 fiOOit.c. It formed a part of the diet 
of the neolithic peoples 4 t Cliiraud. Bihar. * Almost 
continuous records of barley from the Chalcolithic, 
Iron Age and early historic periods are known from 
Atranjikhern in Uttar Pradesh, dated from 1200 to 
ti00 n.c. 1 The early historical record of this cereal 
from Ter. ' District Osmanabad, Maharashtra, is 
more or less of the same dale us at Noli, Thus, it 
would appear that barley has been consumed and 
cultivated also more or less continuously in the north¬ 
western India from the Neolithic-Hamppim limes 
to the early historical period, " Its consumption 
and cultivation m north-western Rajasthan ceased 
in the post- Harapp&rt times until its introduction at 
Noh in the early historical limes. It is more or Jess 
around the beginning of the Christian era that this 
cereal was re-introduced at Noh and further down 
into Maharashtra, This seems to have resulted from the 
influx of communities from the north. Its associa¬ 
tion with the Rushans amply supports the above 
conclusion. 

Vi3HNU-Mirr*E and R SAvmntj 
Birbai Salmi institute 
of Patmtobofany, Lucknow 

'Vishnu- Mm re. on Rennuns of rice luuJ nuiki' m H.D 
SonkaJia, S H. Dm and Z, A. Anttrl, Excawtwn m Ahar 
(Taitibanili) (Poona. ! l X&). pp, 229-25. 

*Vishnu Mitt re, ‘Neolithic plant econonw at Cl lit and. Bihar' 
p.liucoholanitl, 21 (13721, pp, IR-22. 

'G. M. Hutch .ind K, A. Chowdhury. I'liinl remains from 
Atranjikberj, Phase III fC 1200-600 8.C.J,* Protet^ings of 
Silver Juhittc Patacaboloittml Cunfnrme Lmknow, 13(1471); 
t'ahieohoi tin press.!. 

■Vishtlu-Mittre, t- Pr.ikasli und N. Awasthi. ’\nciritl plant 
economy af Ter. MOhttrathtni’. Geophytotagr, I (2) 11972) 
PP- 170-77. 

*F. R. Atldiin, 'Early eulovaied pIujik in India and Pakistan' 
m (edi.t P. Q. tJckn and < 1. W, Dimbfcbv. The thu nest iratioa 
ntuf f-.tploitoimti Plan! \ mot imnutli' ft I'niton. IVftlO: Vishnu- 
Minrc ‘Pratohtctixic rccouls or aarinjltutc in India Tranvtc- 
Iruttt of thr Bore fi worth Institute. 31 (!) (IV6S I pp. *7-106: 
also See. Vivhfiu-Millre Thant im; cvimom* »i undent India'. 
Pracemmil of thf trit.ro,itmoni Cungrcfi OH Origin of Agricul- 
tvrr Chicago. 197-1 (in press»; Vithnu Mtiirc Otwlcniwy* 
Pulynol.^v und PjJ.icoiwu j ny m tndm, jn appraisctncni' 
in fed.) Vithrm-Mritn* f itre QMHefftir/ v I'c^ttfarkma/ 
immtts to Extra F.urapttot Areut. Lucknow (|V74i. 
pp. lft-52. 
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Megaliths in Yemen Arab Republic 


The megaliths m Omari m the south-eastern comer 
of the Arabian peninsula and the question of their 
possible bearing or the origin of Indian megaliths 
have been discussed in the pages of this Bulletin b> 

S.P. Gupta ( 4 , !97tWl. pp 4-16) and K-5 Rama- 
chnndran (S, 1972-79, pp. 20 24). In this note I would 
draw attention to the megaliths that t saw in Yemen 
Arab Republic in the south-eastern Arabian penin¬ 
sula during ray three-monlh stay in that country in 
1970. !l is not ray intention to suggest in any way 
that these megaliths had any genetic relation with the 
Indian ones. 

2. In central Yemen, north-west of Dharaar, an 
import an i town south of San ala, the capital of the 
country, on the Sana a-Ta'ir/ road, is a hill called 
Jabal, at-Masn'a, which has extensive and typical 
Sabacan-Himyaritic remains of the early historical 
* period. In addition, there is a large number of megali- 
ihie monuments, consisting of circles made of ortho- 
staU, menhirs ami irregular stone slabs of enormous 
sizes (the largest measured by me being over 4 5 m 
in length, somewhat less ihan that in width, and 50cm 
in thickness), raised to a horizontal or slanting posi¬ 
tion by props or short dry-rubble walla. The slabs 
were levered up from the rocks along their natural 
laminae, so that rocky sheltered floors were provided, 
perhaps for the placing of funerary deposits. As 
each component of these monuments is made of solid 
rock, there is no scope of excavating into them. 
Funerary deposits, if any existed, have disappeared. 
J. Whether The co-occurrence of megaliths and early 
historical remains on the same hill indicates their 
contemporaneity is difficult to establish, but perhnp-. 
the indications are otherwise, us Sabacau-Himynritic 
remains art not associated with megaliths anywhere 
else in the country, at least to my knowledge. 

4 Very interesting is a group of monuments at al¬ 
l-iamb, about 50 km to the north-west of Ta'izz, the 
largest city in the country, on the right side of the 
Ta'izz-Hudaida mad, at the foot of the mountainous 
wall, in the narrow coastal strip that separates the 
Red Sea from High Yemen. Here are scattered stone 
circles of various sizes, 2 to 20 m in diameter. Some¬ 
times, al the eastern or north-eastern point of the 
circles are tall boulders, perhaps marking the en¬ 
trance, and often there is an upright at the centre. 


perhaps indicative of the spot of funerary deposits 
These arc reminiscent of some types uf burials {not 
seen by mej found by different explorers in the 
People's Republic of Southern Yemen. 1 

5. To the east of these circles, nearer the mountains, 
arc the ruins or a large structure or uprights, of which 
ul least six north-lo-sonth parallel tor a slightly 
radiating) alignments each some 50 m long, ate 
identifiable. The largest of these uprights, now fallen, 
measures 4‘55 m in height. The uprights at the 
northern end of the complex stand to a greater height 
than I he rest. There is a perceptible attempt at giving 
the uprights a rough faceted shape of three to six 
sides. Immediately to the north of the rows is again 
a large stone circle, with an upright in the middle 
and two. of the same fashion as in the alignments, at 
the eastern end. 

6. That this circle is connected with the alignments 
is detinue. Bat whether it is of the same nature as 
those on the west (paragraph 4) is not certain. Equally 
uncertain is the age of the complex : while the attempt 
at fashioning the uprights into a shape docs indicate 
the use of metallic tools ( whether they were of copper- 
bronze or iron cannot be decided), the absence of 
inscriptions so prolific at all Sabaean-Himyarilic sites 
is significant and does in all probability indicate a 
prehistoric origin. The same remark would apply to 
the western group of stone circles I paragraph 4j. 

7. About 25 km, to the east of Sana'a, in the north¬ 
eastern part of the country, on a plateau between the 
villages Mifofaa and Sola hi. is a cluster of stone 
enclosures, seeming!) burials. They are sometimes 
circular, about 4 m in diameter and often red angular, 
about 20 m in length, all surrounding cairns and 
marked off by mi fashioned vertically-pi need stone 
blocks, rarely more than 75 cm in height. 

8. Stone enclosures, such as those mentioned in 
paragraphs 4 and 7 are usually dossed in India under 
megaliths; that is my justification of including them 
in this note. No excavation has taken place at any of 
these sites. Photographs and drawing should have 
accompanied this note, hut 1 have neither. The re¬ 
mains of labal al-Masn'a and al-Hamii are recorded 
with good illustrations by Gualuero Benardelli and 
Antoni no F Pumnello: 1 They had visited the two 
sites curlier than myself. I am thankful to Mr Isma'il 


’Ridinul LtBjkki Power* Jr. ,uu| Frank I*. AlhfijiliT, HJuiiltkw Hcmmicllf .mi! Antonino 1 Pxrrindlo, Irowt, 

Arthuubgiait Dutwvrki in South initoa iRiltimon-, Wx). taUtito Orhntofrili AVflwft, Nupkn, 30 (19701 pp. 11*-® 1 

pp. 133-34. 
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al-Akwa'o, Director of Antiquities in Yemen Arab 
Republic, for having me to see them The third 
site, that between Mamba and SuIiihLwus accidentally 
seen by me when I waa travelling in that region with 
Professor Pietrov Grynznevieb of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies, Academy nr Sciences in USSR, 
Leningrad. 

9. The only intention of this note is to draw the 
attention of Indian archaeologists to the existence of 
different types of megaliths in a corner of the Arabian 


peninsula opposite the one which has been discussed 
in the pages oT this Bulletin. I repeal. I have no 
intention of drawing any conclusions on the genesis 
of Indian megaliths, 

A. Ghosh 

"Bankuli" 

Gurgaon Roail, New Delhi-JJ 0037 


Cairn Burials of Baluchistan Makran and South-east Iran : 
their Character and Chronology 


Burial cairns arc spread over a vast area in Pakistan, 
Baluch and Persian Makran and South-east Iran, 
extending along the Makran coast in the south 
and from Bus hi re in Iran to Port Sandeman in the 
north; these occur also in the valleys of Mashkai. 
central J ha! a wan and Dashriari as far as Turbai 
and Fats. The northernmost site happens to be Chah 
Darat in south-east Iran on the west and Moghul 
Ghundai and Periano Ghundai (in Pakistan) in the 
cast. The area covered forms a rough parallelogram 
connecting Zarand. Bus hire, Kulli and Periano 
Ghundai. Heaviest concentration of these cairns is 
seen in the Dashtiari valley alone the Makran coast. 
Normally, these arc located on a hill slope or ridge 
and more often than not near a potential source of 
water. 

Stein excavated many cairns in this area. At Gatti 1 
the cairns ranged between I' 52 to 2 ‘ 13 m in diameter 
and rose to a height of about 0*6 in, Of the half-a 
dozen cairns examined here they were found to contain 
fragments of copper/bronw vessels and pieces of 
pottery. One contained a piece of bluish green 
glass and a fragment of ribbed potsherd. Besides, 
the cairns also entombed iron vessels, horns and green 
glazed bottle of elegant shape. At Take Dap’ the calms 
contained loose earth in the centre with broken shells 
or crustucea, under which were noticed human hones, 
course plain pottery and copper pin, all in frag¬ 
ments. 

Jhranri* was the major site excavated. Here one 
hundred and seventy-eight burials were dug. Two 


’Sir Aurei Stein. In irchaiuhticat Tour in (itdroila. Memoir* 
of Hie Aithicologicat Survey of indlm. no. 41 (Calcutta, 1931). 

pp. 74-75. 


types of monument* were observed — one circular and 
the other roughly quadrangular/rectangular. All the 
cairns had walls of rough calcareous sandstone and 
were filled up with earth. Diameters of the circular 
cairns ranged, From 24 to 3'65 m (outer) to 0*9 
to 1*5 m (inner). The rectangular structures also,of 
coursed stones, rose to a height of about 90 cm from 
the surrounding ground-level and were similar to those 
at Dambah Kob, The grave goods consisted of bones 
(femurs, humeri, patella, etc.), broken potsherds 
and full pots of coarse red Fabric. Shapes included ; 
large flat-bottomed pots, so m? of them spouted, narrow - 
mouthed (Tasks ; flat water bottles with three cars 
along the periphery with a groove running through 
them to facilitate running of a cord for hanging 
purposes ; Cota-shaped vessels ; flat dishes of dark 
grey ; small jars of grey ware ; stands, etc. Painted 
designs in black pigment or sometimes in dark buff 
consisted of volutes, parallel bands bordering the 
volutes, Vandykes, simple wavy lines within parallel 
bands, parallel lines and hachurcd triglyphs, vertical 
had)urea, stylized birds. Other finds included: iron 
books ; fragments of two copper bracelets; several 
thin rings joined together; copper ring; cornelian 
beads, etc, 

Skeletal remains were of ihe post-e scan) ated variety. 
Of the four hundred and ninety cairns at Zangian 4 
in Kcj valley, sixty-nine were opened. The walls of 
these cairns were nf heaped up stones, and the cairns 
were roughly oblong in shape Skeletal remains inside 
consisted of fragmentary calcined bones. Ceramic 


'Ibid,, p, 76 ff. 
•Ibid , pp. 77-S6. 
*ib!d , fip, Bis. 
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content* Mere similar to those found at liwamr. But 
the pigment of Lbr painted designs varied from butired 
to black. The design repertoire consisted of hanging 
triangles. Incised decoration tv as represented by zigzag 
lines. Shapes of the pots were also similar to those 
at Jtwanri. Particular mention may, however, be made 


of a tea-pot and a jug. Other finds included : frag¬ 
ments of copper and iron (a badly rusted, large, broken 
sword-blade, another with bronze hilt) i beads : 
and terracotta animal figurines and heads of horses 
(in two cairns). 

The cairns at Kulli 1 contained bone fragments, 
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ash and plain pottery, Those near Gwarjak 1 also 
contained calcined bones, ashes and charred 
dales- 

The cairns at Sumlar are of the simple type, 
constructed of rough circle-stones enclosing a low 
heap of earth. Contents were small pieces, of human 
bones and potsherds. Pan of a wooden comb and a 
pedestalled bowl are noteworthy finds. 

Dambah Kofr is a .najor site containing more 
than thousand burial cairns. These are all constructed 
of undressed stones and vary in constructional details. 
They are of two types ; (j) the circuJar/oval; and 
(it) rectangular, The firsi type was in the shape of 
small mounds of undressed stones enclosing loose 
earth concealing burial deposits. The second was of 
dry masonry constructed of irregular slabs enclosing 
roughly an area of 0 46 to O'55 gq. m ; height of 
these varied from I 2 to T52 m. The extras were 
covered with slabs on top* Often one of the side-walls 
had a small opening which was dosed by stones. 
Inner filling was of loose earth. Grave goods consis¬ 
ted of fragmentary human bones* pels and pol&htrch, 
green glazed, ribbed and grey and red wares ; and 
iron objects. Shapes in pottery comprised lugged 
pots with handles of animal motif Several of the 
potsherds bear paintings showing annular wavy 
line* with hatching, etc. Other objects consisted of 
\essch and Javelin-heads of iron, Slone vases, beads, 
shell rings, steatite and terracotta beads, etc. [m- 
port an I among the finds from these cairns is a Parthian 
copper coin found by Mock ter and another much 
corroded copper coin identified by Allan as belonging 
to Sinatraces (77-70 e.c*)* 4 

Similar tombs were abo noticed at Darmani 
Ban and Jood. 1 Those at the latter site are built 
up ones. The grave goods consisted of pots and 
potsherds, iron objects* copper bracelets, shell orna¬ 
ments, copper lamp, cornelian beads, etc. Two of 
the copper bracelets showed snake head patterns * 
A! Dambun, the content* of the cairns were similar 
to those in the cairns at Dambah Kolt. Among other 
things, silver ornaments of twisted wire and folded 
silver plaipe/buckle were found, 


pp m IF. 

Amr! St™, AttihaEohxUal RmmMoLtstutctM in the 
rrm Imtiti tmJ South'emltm tram <London, 1937), 
pp. 7t -71, 

t iMd- r Pt» 17 rT; see nlto, Mockkf. k On Kuiiu In Makuri', 
Jimfrltd of the fioyai Asiatic Society* 1377. pp P 12S-34. 

4 3ldn op, cit <19371, p, 37. 

^Mdcklff, f^r. Hi., p. 132. 

•Stein, oft. rfr., (1937), pp. 


Cairns at Sar-i-Asiab 7 were excavated by Stein 
and recently by Lam berg-Karlov sky. The cairns 
were drcular/rotighly rectangular. In height, these 
were about I m and in diameter, 5 ro. The cairns 
excavated revealed some constructional peculiarities. 
The toner urea of the retaining circle of stones of one 
cairn was divided into two by a line of stones along 
east-west* Again, the southern half was similarly 
divided into two. The northern half contained 
haphazardly piled up stones. The grave goods con¬ 
sisted of : on the Hour, in the south-east corner* two 
pieces of copper/bronze wire and in the south-west 
corner* a hone head, two incisors and fragmentary 
bones. The other cairn contained a shallow pit and 
entombed copper/bronze ring, much rusted iron piece, 
terracotta beads* blue glars bead and some animal 
hones but no hitman remains. Ceramic contents 
were wheel-made, whitish ware with incised decora¬ 
tions. The third cairn, similar in construction us the 
above, did not contain anything. 

To sum up, cairns fall into three main types. 
The first type resembled a simple pile a t stones,varying 
from circular to oval on plan. Here, within a circle 
of retaining stone over the burial furnishings and 
human remains were dumped loose earth capped by 
stone rubble. A variation of this lype is the bifurcation 
of cairns in one axis and again division of one of Lhe 
halves into two by a series of atone* in alignment The 
latter was noticed at Sar-i-Asiab. fn some sites the 
circle of retaining stones, instead of being single 
boulders were of coursed dry masonry of uncut slabs 
of stones. The cairns normally vat led in diametet 
from I'2 to 4 fc 57 m, and the height of the cairn 
ranged from 0 6 to IT 9 m above the surrounding 
ground bd 

The second type was a rectangular structure of 
coursed dry masonry enclosing a hollow space and 
covered by capstones of slabs. The dimension of these 
ranged from T2 to 4'2 m square with a height 
varying between T2 to 15 in. Major Mocklcr re¬ 
ports u low doorway on one side with long slabs for 
a lintel hoisted on jambs of carefully laid stones. 
This fad* however, is disputed by Stein. A variation 
of this type was noticed at Hajjiabnd where the inner 
sides were stepped in crude imitation of a corbelled 
vault* The chamber entombed skeletal remains and 
other burial furnishings. Filling inside was of loose 
earth. 

A third type* confined to Far* valley, hut found 


T C Ci I^mhcrg-Kq.rlinv%k> and Ijnie* Humphries 'The 
caJrfl bur mb of South-eastern Iran*, fast ami J+VjT, IS, lien 
M H963), pp, 26^76 und also Stein, op, r it, f<9J7f r pp, 61*62. 
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together with the Unit, comprises neatly piled circular 
platforms of about 1*5 m in height over which was a 
similar bur smaller platform. Occasionally, a similar 
third tier was also noticed. Inside, a senes of runnel- 
like chambers were found which contained the 
mortal remain and other furnishings. 

Ceramic contents of these cairns consisted mainly 
of thick coarse red, dark grey and grey wares. Some 
of the red waxes had whitish slip. Occasionally, 
bluish green glazed sherds were also found besides 
some sherds of libbed pots. Pois were both plain and 
decorated ; the latter comprising painted and incised 
designs. The shapes and the decoration of the 
pottery has already been explained above fp. 82). 

Other grave furnishings comprised : copper 
objects, viju pirn* bracelets lh anklets, basal ring, 
lamp ; decorated disc of bone or shell ; beads of 
terracotta, steatite, glass, carneUan, etc. ; terracotta 
animal figurines ; shell rings, stone vases ; ornaments 
of Small thin silver, rings stuck together; silver orna¬ 
ment* of twLted wire; folded silver, plaque resembling 
a buckle ; and fragment of a wooden comb. Iron 
objects consisted of vessels, weapons, etc. Most of 
the metal object! were fragmentary. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE CAIRN BURIALS 

Paucity of datable evidence is a deterrant factor in 
dating these cairns with any certainty- However, from 
a study of comparable ceramic-types and other asso¬ 
ciated objects a broad chronological horizon can be 
postulated* The Lairn-burial people have been equated 
with the Londo-Ware using folk. 1 The Londo Ware, 
deriving its name from the type site* is red in surface 
colour. This handmade ware, fashioned out of pinkish 
red paste* containing some gritty substance, has an 
uneven surface. The ware is well-fired, slipped wholly 
or partially and bears pain Lings in black or poly¬ 
chrome. Popular shapes in this ware arc copies of 
metal prototypes' Representative forms arc : carina- 
led botli ; beakers : and pedestal-footed goblet. 
Design repertoire comprised parallel bands, hachurcd 
triangles,, pot-hook spirals or vo luted scrolls and 
discs with rays. Below ihis occur a variety of designs 
which appear to be a hybrid version of the distinctive 
Sialk. B pottery. In the coni ext of its late date the 
technique of manufacture and finish is perhaps 
indicative of a genera! backwardness of the region. 


R. Hiuiajee. fro*t Ag* m India. {Delhi. J963>, pp. 44 a. 
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The Lon-do Ware sites arc distributed along the 
Kcj valley to the Jhakwun and Scvrawui and the 
western districts of Kharerv 1 Such sues arc hoi found 
either in Sind or in Persian Makran. Further, the 
Ware seems to be wholly different from other pre¬ 
historic wares of Baluchistan, Therefore, one is led 
to tiie conclusion that il is entirely regional. 

From none of the numerous excavated cairns, 
Lon do Ware was recovered- The sherds found at 
Dam bah Koh are surface finds. However, certain 
painted designs, viz., curvilinear patterns from Basot 
and Dambah Koh p Harmurdi, Rudbar, Jiwuflri, etc., 
might have been inspired by the Londo Ware. Accord¬ 
ing to Gordon, volutes are late and uncommon in 
cairns and spiral decorations are not noticed beyond 
the Nihang valley. Even at Zayak. spiral decorations 
are absent. The animal motifs seemingly recalling 
similarities with Stalk VI B + differ in detail. According 
to de Cardi, the Londo Ware people came into contact 
with Sialk B people and ‘being displaced by them 
migrated to Baluchistan.'* Further she denies 
emphatically any resemblance between Londo Ware 
stud the cairn-burial pottery. 1 


SIALK 

Sialk influence on potter) and grave goods from the 
cairn burials can be recognized. For example, jugs 
with flattened spouts from Zangian and Jiwanri 
arc found an Sialk B Here it is worthwhile to consider 
the date of Sialk B. Ghirshinan has dated this to r. 
tenth-ninth century n r c, on the grounds that (i) Sialk 
B succeeds Sialk A and hence Liter than 1000 a.c.; 
{:=) Sialk B people were Mcdfe. an undisputed fact; 
and Medes are mentioned for the first time in 834 
b_c.; and (iii) the presence of an Assyrian cylinder 
- seal of the ninlh century. Dyson/ however, objects to 
the postulates |i) and (iii) and argues that the Modes 
of 834 n.c. need not necessarily be the same Modes 
of Sialk B. and the cylinder seal is one typical object 
and therefore does not warrant an acceptable dating 
object for the whole assemblage. On the basts of 
ceramic similarities at Ziwayeh and Fenian Village 
1 (c. seventh century b.c.), Sialk B is dated by him to 


’teatrict ik Qrdi h * A new pitMitork VVjre fmm UalUL'hihliin. 
/«*?, XIII imi\ pp. <y-75. 

'tbiit. 

'ibid 

*Robtit H Dyson. 'Problem of ptoiohBtork Umn aa mxei 
ffojii I fjLsakilu', Jornnai of Xrm Livfffn Studies XXIV. 3 (|%S), 
191 - 217 , 
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the eighth century s.c. However, there are dissimilar!' 
ties in weaponry and population. Yet, a few metal 
arrow-heads, spear-heads, a bit type and harness 
button do show affinities. At Baba Jan 1 in Central 
Luristan. Iron Age II is represented by Baba Jan B 
culture. Here, the ceramics comprise pottery of 
geriprc Lurisian, and medium and coarse wares. Com¬ 
mon ones are of medium thickness, and are 
fashioned out of well-levigated day. The pottery is 
either handmade or turned on slow wheel. Colour of 
the wares ranges from off-white through cream Lo 
peach, orange, light reddish brown and buff Surface 
is smooth and rarely slipped. Some of the finer 
specimens are burnished. Pigment of painting is 
of reddish brown : rather greenish, over vitrified 
specimens. Painted designs are crude, showing fact 
of dexterity and i magi nation. 

The medium wares are dirty buff or reddish brow n 
in colour. Mainly storage jars belong to this variety. 


Decorations comprised applied cordon and impressed 
designs. Colour of the coarse wares ranged from 
reddish brown to black. 

Design repertoire is limited. Kites,often combined 
with Kassite cross, hanging triangles, dotted band are 
the normal patterns. Less frequent are rig zngs, cross 
hatchings net, checker, double arc or butterfly 
arrangement and large blobs in lines or on apexes of 
triangles. 

Baba Jan A pertains to Iron Age III (c. 700-400 
B.C.). Bulk of the pottery is w heel-made and consists 
of medium and coarse wares. Medium wares are 
medium textured .surface being smoothed or burnished. 
These are thick wafted and are heavy, Pots in 
common use are fine, hard and are fashioned out of 
well-levigated day. Colour ranges from buff through 
deep peach pink or pale or dark orange. Fine speci¬ 
mens are burnished. Coarse ware is rare. Storage 
jar is the common shape. Ribbing, and cable decora- 



‘Clflie Gocff Meade. 'Lurisian in U*e first half of (he first 
millennium B, C., Into. VI (I MB), pp. 105-34, 
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lions arc found at all levels. Red Ware is also tare. 
Shapes included open bowl, sometimes cnrinated k 
ledge 1 nail-headed rim bowls with inturned rims, 
hemispherical lims with horizontal loop handles. 
Less frequent shapes are jars with trefoil spout and 
jars with upright spouts, 

[n ceramics, there is a definite development from 
Baba Jan B to Baba Jan A- 

Baba Jan A is comparable to Hasunlu IIIB and 
Ziwayeh where (edged rim* trefoil spout and strait 
spout are common. Spouts arc also available at 
Achaeminid village ll-iil (fourth century a.c.) at 
Susa. Trefoil spout hm parallels at Pusargade in the 
upper levels (sixth century b.c,), 

Painted designs distinctive of Iron Age III sties 
in Pish-i-kui include dashes and solid triangles on the 
rims of bowls, pot hooks, and hanging Loops. These are 
again comparable to Hasanlu illfl and Ziwayeh and 
the Achaeminid Village l + datable to seventh century 
D + c, This culture has spread throughout the eastern 
Pi&h-j-kiu and the plains of Mahs Das hr. 

Baba Jan B lias been dated to the eighth century 
B*C. perhaps with an early beginning in the ninth 
century HiC- This culture had died out by 650 a,c. 
Baba Jaa A has been assigned to the sixth century 
Dr.c* Pottery from the cairn-burials exhibit some 
affinities in form and painted motifs with Baba Jan 
A. Pols with upright spouts from Zangian, horizontal 
loop handles'lugs from Jiwanri. rope (basket) and 
strap handles from Zangian, handles with animal 
molds from Dutnbah Koh s trefoil spouted jar with 
handle from Jiwanri are noteworthy. Pol hooks and 
hanging triangles from Jiwanrt, dashes within bands 
at Zangran and Jiwatiri and zig zags from the latter 
site are some of the design pauems showing similari¬ 
ties. 


l D* H. Gordon r The Prehistoric Bat'kgfouttJ of Indio tt Culture 
(Bombay, I mi p. 160. 

*1144, 

■Slimrl Piggotl^ PreJthtaric India (Harmon ikw on b, 1Y52). 
p. 240. 

* A. Alcack. 1 the 'Dark Aye' in North West India', Antiquity, 
26 fl'>52), pp. 


Now P coti side ring the difficult topographical terrain 
of the ZagroSp a mini mum of ai least a century should 
be allowed for these traits to travel to Baluchistan, 
Therefore, the cairns can be dated to ihe latter half of 
of the sisih or early fifth century B.c. 

The bronze basal ring with engraving of a man with 
headdress and carrying a bow and a *pear and 
Facing a woman could be put in a lime bracket 
of fifth century to the middle of the second century 
B.c. 1 Whereas the adjustable bracelet is known to 
date in West Asia and Caucasus from the middle of 
the second milieunium 2 

The bronze tripod vessel from Moghul Ghuodai 
has been compared to similar bronze and day vessels 
from SUlk B, s But a more convincing stylistic- 
affinity of the Moghul Ghundai vessel has beencsiabl 
fished with Sirkup (Taxi la) by Alcock 1 As a support¬ 
ing evidence similarities of the pedestal led bowls 
from Fanuch and Stimstar with those from Taxila 
have been cited. 1 

The bowl decorated with Hellenistic motifs from 
Moghul Ghundai - could be dated to the last cen¬ 
turies n,c+ The presence of green glazed ware in some 
cairns would definitely warrant a htc date. Similarly 
the coin of Sintitruces 177-70 B,cl from a cairn in 
Dam bah Koh would bring down the date to the first 
century bc* Again, another coin of Vazdagird UL 
from a cairn at Bi$hezard, would further lower the 
date, bringing U io the seventh century a.o. 

On the above considerations the cairn-burials of 
Baluchistan may be assigned to lixIh-fiRh century 
li.c* to seventh century a.d. 

K. S, Ramachandr an 
Archaeological Survey of Indio, 

Jrnpath, New D*tkh~l 10011 


'Lsimbug-IUrJov*k> r op, dz, p. 274. 

*Sir Aurcl Side, An Archae&hrrktd T^w in n'a:(mta* um I 
N&tfhtm Babrhittun. Memoirs of (Isc Archaeological Shivcj 
of Indiii, an. 37. pp, 47-51 and L^mbcrg-Karlov^ky- *>p. eft* 


Some Theoretical Aspects of Early Indian Urban Growth 


The preteflt brief paper proposes to deal with the 
comments made by Banerjee, Krishna Dcv.i, Ghosh, 
Thapar and Joshi on the early Indian urban growth 
in the Purataltre. no, 6 (1972-73), pp. 32-36. This 


also lakes inlo consideration the hypotheses Formu¬ 
lated by Gupta and Agrawal in the same number of 
the Bulletin. The discussion will be basically on three 
separate issues : the Harappan genesis and its reia- 
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Cion&btp with the pre-Har op pan viilage-seulcri 
(Agrawa], Gupta, Thapar); the role of ihe political 
power in the growth and consolidation of the earliest 
historical cities tBaneijcc. Krishna Deva, Ghosh, 
Joshij: and finally, the problem of the applicability 
of the term ‘urbanization* in the Indian context 
(Ghosh). 

One entirely agrees with Agrewul that the pre- 
Hurappan villagers did not go out of the scene with 
the advent of the Harappans but co-existed with them, 
at least for some time. Bui one may not agree with 
his broad cultural statement that the Harappan.^ and 
the pre-Haruppans were ‘urban and folk (rural) 
facies respectively of rhe same cultural phenomenon'. 1 
Of 250 odd Harappan sites* only very 1 few may be 
considered urban. The point is that the Harappuus 
themselves, as we know them, had a demonstrable 
rural facies and in the present stale of knowledge one 
cannot simply say that this rural fades was com¬ 
posed only by the pre-Harappan village-se liters In 
this context Gupu's idea is apparently more justi¬ 
fiable : only to ‘wwi* of the so-called pre-Harappan 
settlements in the same vicinity' 3 he is willing to 
assign a peasant status in the Harappan framework. 
Incidentally, both Agrawal and Gupta seem to be un¬ 
happy with the term pre-Harappan’. Technically 
there is nothing wrong with this term. At all the 
relevant excavated sites, this level is demonstrably 
earlier than the Harappan level. In absolute chrono¬ 
logical terms also this goes back to the beginning of 
the third millennium B.C., a point in time which 
cannot be attributed to any of the Harappan levels. 
Their obvious existence even after the Harappan 
growth, as pointed out by Agniwal and Gupta, does 
not alter their pre-Harappan status. 

An important aspect of Gupta's six ‘Mages’ within 
his evolutionary model of the first or Harappan 
phase of Indian urban growth is that these ‘stages 1 
are not bound by any directly causal relationship, 
not al least up to the formation of the Harappan 
civilization. One is, however, waiy in accepting the 
validity of his last stage’, ‘Dispersal’. Withm this 
stage he puts the Ochre Colour Pottery complex, 
the Siswal-Miuihiil level and the lesser Harappan 
site, apparently marking the end of the Harappan 
civilization. The problem is : docs one know enough 
of these horizons to put t hem within one broad cultu- 


“D. f’ AgrawjJ, -ticfUMii of Harapp* Culiufe 1 , Purtnaim 
no. 6 0972-73}* P' 41 

*B.M_ Pjutdc And K S fUrruchiiictr-in, BMtexT&phy it) thr 
Harappan Ctrftur* ittwitU. 19721, pp- 37^3. 

, S- P. Gupta. A model Uw Underran4mg the I-nsi Urtwrti- 
tjlion stt India, PMrdtaffvtf* no. ft fl 972-77). p. 45 
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In bis discussion* Thapar rightly emphasizes the 
need 'to study Lhc trails of the loosely-termed pre- 
Harappan communities in the various regions, and to 
e&tahliib points of interrelationship and hues of 
communication between each. 4 Till inch a study h 
made it is not possible to assess with any degree of 
accuracy the role of the pre-Harappan^ in the 
Harappan make-up Ami* without such an assess¬ 
ment the Harappan urbanism has got Lo be accepted 
as an dlustration of BamdOUghs contention that 
'caiuLnuity is by no means the most conspicuous 
feature of histoiy,® 

Banerjce, Krishnu Deva, Ghosh and loshi have 
criticised the present author's hypothesis that of ail 
the factors leading to the growth of the earliest 
historical cities like those of Rajagriha, Varanasi, 
Kaiisamhi and Ujjayinu the primary emphasis should 
perhaps be given on the factor of political powers 
According to them the basic causative force behind 
these cities was the socio-economic factors. loshi, 
in fact, goes to the length of saying that 'the deciding 
factor an calling a particular edtiife as urbanised 
should be the existence of a monetary exchange rather 
than any other feature, may that be script or monu¬ 
mental architecture*, 6 The importance of the socio¬ 
economic factors like those of an effective rural- 
agricultural hasr, the increasing importance of trade 
and trade-routes, an elaborate growth of merchants 
and artisans, etc, is» of course, obvious behind any 
urban scene. But as one notes* all these earliest forti¬ 
fied urban settlements were also the centres of some 
centralized power-structure- The spark which set ofl 
ihc process of early historic urban growth was this 
element of political consolidation r After all* the socio¬ 
economic factors could be effectively integrated within 
one social complex and given a centralized direction 
only under the aegis of a consolidated power- 
sintcturt* In any case* the clem cm of monetary ex¬ 
change cannot he taken as the most crucial urban 
index. A standardized monetary medium cannot 
function without an organized control within the 
framework of a political structure. 

One of the issues raised by Ghosh h rather a 
crucial one, In the first place, I would hesitate to 
use the word 'urbanization' in the Indian context. 
In both the periods* the Indus and the early historical, 

*&, K- TiBpir, CwnmcnK /Va/uiffri, nn. 6 U9T2-7J). 
p. 36A. 

*0. RarrAC tough. Infn^duciwm fa C&Utmpmmry 

iHiircJU'MtHttOflh. 12ft?). P- ll. 

*MC, Jostii. Comment*. Purarar nw m*. ft ( 1972-77) p, Ifth. 
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there was go large-scale drift to the cky* as the 
word would lead us to expect. The vail population 
continued to be rural and nothing altered the pre¬ 
dominantly rural character of the land 1 . 1 The signi¬ 
ficant word here h large-scale’. Is the term ‘urbaniza¬ 
tion* to be used only in a context where one can 
postulate a ‘large-scale* rural-urban migration 7 Ghosh 
is obviously imposing the notion of modern urbani¬ 
zation on the ancient context because before the 
modem industrial period there was no ‘large-scale 
drift to the city' anywhere. In any ancient context 
ihe landscape was predominantly rural, and the 
rural element was quite strong even within the cities. 
Mumford" has analyzed how even the Greek cities 
of the fifihdburth centuries b-C- were dose to rural 
ways* and according to Max Weber "the full urbanite 
of antiquity wav a semi-peasant", 3 

Chosh also apparently ignores the fact that in 
every period of early Indian history, when the 
situation was favourable, there was a growth of 
cities. One can understand this feature rather clearly 
in the context of early historic cities. On the basis of 
the available archaeological data, the present author 
has distinguished three distinct phases of early historic 
urban growth 1 The first phase corresponds to the 
sixth-fifth centuries n,r. Beginning primarily along a 
bell stretching from Champa and Rajagriha to 
Ujj&yiai through Kauaambi, this soon included the 
upper Gangdtt valley and the Jndo-Gangclic divide. 
This was also the period when the Achaemeiud 
annexation of the north-west might have given rise to 
an urban nucleus, there. The ihird^econd centuries 
ft.c. seem to mark the next phase of growth. Thb 
period witnessed the further growth of settlements in 
the areas which already came within the urban fold 
in the preceding phase. I lie basic importance of this 
phase, however, seems to be Lhc fad that during this 
period many new region .where the precise beginning 
of early historic period is still uncertain, came to 
develop or was about to develop a dear and un¬ 
mistakable urban base. The region* which should 


■A Ghosh f Comments, Puratmtvo, no. 6 (1972-73). p. 34, 
■LMumfOfit /Ar City in f/Owj {London, 1961) PF l2W3 - 
■Max Weber, The City {New York, 1961). p. U 


fall In this category arc the Punjab plain*. Smd n lower 
Gangetic valley* Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharashtra 
and Oria&L Thai was also the twilight period of early 
his lory in Mysore* Kerala, Madras and Andhra, 
The third and final phase of urban growth in our 
chosen period seems to have developed in the early 
centuries a,d.. characterized by a general urban 
prosperity throughout the subcontinent. One also 
detects now the in disputable evidence of urban settle¬ 
ments in the areas like Mysore, Kerala, Madras and 
Andhra where the earlier evidence seems to lie vague 
and doubtful. There if also some possibility of the 
growth of an urban core in the Brahmaputra valley- 
in about this period. 

So far as the general historical process is concerned 
it should be obvious that these three phases belonging 
to the sixth-fifth centuries n.c^ third-second centuries 
b.c. and early centuries ad- correspond to three 
significant politico-economic and cultural phases 
in early Indian history—(he periods of the first 
emergence of historical light, the consolidation and 
spread of the Mauryan hegemony and the Inda- 
ftoman trade, supplemented bv close trade-contacts 
with Central Asia, China and South-east Asia. 

The archaeological pattern of early historic urban 
growth is* in fad, in no stage divorced from the 
corresponding historical realities of the country. 
Up to the Guptas, the historic urban grow th in India 
was a continuous process in which may be discerned 
three peaks. There was a drift from the village to the 
city over all these centuries of early Indian history. 
The drift might not have been 'large-scale* but in no 
ancient society was this drift so. We* on our part, 
find no hesitation to use the term ’urbanization 1 in 
I he early Indian context, 

DlLtP K, CltAJOtAUAHTt 

Department of Ancient Indian History and ircharuiogy 
University of Calcutta, 

51/2 Moira Hoad, Calcutta-19 


•Dilip K . Chafembarli* Early Urban Centres in India r an 
A rchafofogica! Penpecrirtt t, 2500 B.C. — c. 306 A &, t Ph D . 
Thesis, University of Calcutta (unpublished). 
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Early Historical Urban Growth in India : 
Some Observations 


irt bis rejoinder, Chakrabam has discussed the prob¬ 
lems relating to early Indian urban growth and has 
advanced further arguments in support of his hypo¬ 
thesis emphasizing the factor of political power for 
urban growth. He raises two import ant issues : (i) 
the earliest fortified urban sen foments were also the 
centres of some centralized power-structure : and 
(iil it was the element of political consolidation which 
served as the principal governing factor fur early 
historical urban grow ill 

Thus, in his opinion, a fori Location was an essen¬ 
tial feature of an urban settlement ; but, as 4 result 
of archaeological excavation*, we now know' defi¬ 
nitely that many early Indian cities of political signi¬ 
ficance c,g rT Taxifa, Sravasti Vaisail or Ahidichhaira 
were without fortifications in the sixth-fifth centuiy 
u.c. Besides there was a non-urban fortified ieitte- 
merit at Eran in the chafcolilhic age. much before 
the early historical period. A found the sixth-fifth 
century a^r,* most or the early cities of north India 
did function as centres of political power, yet this 
feature does not necessarily imply that every fofiified 
habitation* was an urban settlement and every 
urban settlement w as the hub of a centralized power- 
structure. The baste reason for the birth oT a city- 

township was e conomic necessit y wherra* in case of a 
■ # -—— ■ 

fortification it was ihc political defensive factor. The 
following reference fpreserved in early Pali literature) 
to townships and cities located on a trade-route 
connecting A&saka and Magadha Mahu/mapudoy 
deserves special mention in the present contest : 

AHakawa Pafiuhanam purim Mahhsatim iQifa 

UJfemm chaps Gemodhdam t 'edisam 

Vuitasah vayom n 

tC&sambtm chapt Sake tarn Sava if him 

eh&puTDiramam 11 

Sctmyam dm Kapilmetfihum Kusintiram 
cha mandiram u 

1 The early Pal i filer? lure preserve* two icrmi for loilrftea- 
lion, vk^ paknra (Ski frakimi) and m^arsipakarika. In (fie 
cun ten of urbanism the [after U pprltciilmrly 'ifrnificaiit « it 
jppean lu have origin idly stood for a fortification whkh w&s 
raised ojmmd «a already established urban setUmeot for iu 
Wt fc-rmetU. 


Pat art 1 cha Bhogmugurum Vemiim 

Aiagadhwn-pumm n 
Sattimipara. Vatfhvj*Qtha r 36-38 
TJ’csi verses dearly show that some time during 
the period of the Buddha many places (ike Allaka 
(also ^cad as Muhka sometimes), Gonadhda Vidisa, 
Vanasa, Saketa* Sriavya and Bhcganugara were only 
market-towns and not the headquarters of any 
centralized power- Similarly, Veninja, Sankara* 
Soreyyu and Pniyap-Pratishihana ( Jhusi near 
Allahabad) situated on another trade-) oule were 
also only Commercial towns or townships. 

The genesis of the urban growth theteforc does 
not seem to lie in the political consolidation- as 
suggested by Chakra barti. The ri^e of four important 
monarchical powers was primarily a result of the 
urban trajrTormatioit The merger of Kusi into Kosaht 
and conquest of Vajji by Ajiitasatm were mainly 
conditioned by economic reasons. An interesting 
reference to this effect is preserved in the Piyajatika 
Sum 1 Queen MaJlika once asked hei husband 
king Prasenajit the reason for his love for Kali and 
Kosala. The latter replied that it was so because be 
could get luxury items like mala 1 garlands), gmdha 
(scent), viiepam (lotion) including Ka.siku-dnsmhma 
only on account of the prosperity of the two peoples. 

The consolidated powci-structure, for the emer¬ 
gence of which Cha km barn docs not assign any 
reason- was thus itself an outcome of the urban 
growth which could be marked in increased trade 
activity based on monetary exchange The field of 
trading activity around nroci sixth-fifth century no 
covered a much larger area than the political limits 
of one or two kingdoms and it was, therefore, beyond 
the control of a king or a ruling chief to determine 
the value of money. The trader m [he trading group 
and international trade situation served u* principal 
factor in this regard- The system of issue and circula¬ 
tion of the earliest currency of India, viihe punch- 
marked coinage was in conformity only wi th this kind 
of economic struclure under well-organized guilds. 

The urban growth in India during the curly histo¬ 
rical period is not in be merely interpreted in the 
emergence of township in dtmb nr elsewhere: it U 
to be understood as an economic phenomenon which 
transformed the barter-based rural economy of a vast 
area and interlinked it with the sntemudonal trade 
exchange structure of (hose days. 



NOTlS AND NLW* 
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in this respect the existence of a city or a township 
with j specific personality was only a secondary 
dement, in the initio! stage, when there was no well 
marked city, probably the villages located on trade- 
route functioned as trading centres. The fundamental 
factor which ultimately led to the birt h oLjirbaaism 
in nor th In dia was nothing but the use of iro n te ch¬ 
nology linjln~surprus~ prcKlu ctiQn a 5 suggested 

by ITS. Sli armaJ For the proper utilization of ihb 
surpfus~yield E monetary exchange was adapted so that 
the new trader, who was an agriculturist^ {vaisya), 
could procure Lhe items of his comfort and luxury. 


With the adoption of monetary exchange, 1 urban 
transformation commenced and with the estabhsh- 
mcni of Nigamas, Nagarakas and Nupras t etc.* the 
agriculture! trader emerged as a snsihio or sarfhavnlta 
with an organized guild. Hence to us the existence of 
monetary exchange remains to be the determinant 
trail of urbanism. 


M. C JosHi 

A^ch&ohgiajf Ssmey of tmtia . 

Parana Qifa. Nt f n Qclhi^ t IOOH 


1 Ram Ear. i a sbarm . 4 . ' M Lite r 1 H back uyml 0 f Ihe 0 ri^j a i. 1 f 
Buddhism", in leds.) Mobil Sen and M. B- Bun. Kafitaf 
Catmary Valumtf - n Symposium (Dc Ihi -Ahmed jbiJ- Bum hu y, 
1961). p 6L 

* According to A Ghosh Thr City m Early Historical fmlw 
|973j 4 p. 2 th ihc&urphj* could noi have been produ¬ 
ced unless there w is need fur it, SSc however. do noi agree 
wick him, for, the idox of iurptus-^Ed h itself present in 
the ver> concept of agrktrliurid priKSuctimir This is Also 
aUctUed by r number of Vedic hymns wherein 3 stterfftoer 
h)w^ denres to posses as much cmllk and itgrimltura] 
wealth at possible. 


■Hie origin of ihc ierm kafjthapam or kahuptm, j, the early 
currency of India from ihe verbal mot* M do cultivate* 
luidpmt jlo exchange or barter ind to bargain!, also 
that it was the early Iron Ag* cultivator w ho became .l Trader 
nnd itifroduccd drift word for the coin wfth ihe adpoiinn nf 
the mcmetmJ'y exchange, 

i The later date for ihi beginning of urban iraruFormaiFon 
n souib India ihan that of the north m spite of conknipofa- 
ncity of the knowledge of fron icchnnlotj in ivui pans may be 
due to Jiort-fcplacerrrent of hnrier system by money and propel 
iiUli/iUion of trade 1 notes till I lie lecond-flnl ccniurj. N.c. 


Stratigraphical Position of the NB.P. Ware in 
the Upper Gartga Basin and its Date 


This paper ue tempts to study the NLB.P, Ware and 
a few associated types in their strati graph ical context 
and to correlate the nibble literary evidence for 
determining the date of the Ware. 

in the upper Ganga basin, the important excavated 
sites yielding the N B,P- Ware are Hastinapura. Mum' 
girpur, Purana Qila* Mathura* Khulaua, Alronjikhtra* 
AhichcMiaira* Kanuaj, Kausambi. Sravasti. Ayo- 
dhya T Sohugaura, Rujghat, Sairai Mo hand, Prahlad- 
pur and others. The straiigraphical position of 
the N BP. Ware and its associated diapes and 
types of different wares along with their complex of 
cultural traits vary .1 great deal From region to region 
and site to site Of these sues, Hustinapuia* Atranji- 
khcru, Sravuiti and Prahludpur are considered 
here as type sales. 

The appearance of the IN.B.P Ware takes place in 
four different contexts as given below : 

I On some western sires p the N B P Ware phase 
comes stmt (graphically after the P.G. Ware phase 
with a break in between 1 be two, with l he result that 


both represent two different cultural horizons. The 
type site is Hastmapura. 

2. On certain sites, it overlaps with the P.G. Ware 
assemblage, but an earliet independent P.G. Ware 
horizon rs absent. The type site is Sravasil 

3. On a Tew sit*** It appears in both the contexts 
referred to in I nnd 2 with a little difference. Here 
N.B F, Ware is preceded by the P,G. Ware phase in 
an iutfepdendem cultural horizon and thereafter 
overlaps wilh the P,G. Ware assemblage and finally 
continues as an independent phase, the difference 
being 1 hut there h no perceptible gup between the two 
as is found in 1. The type site is Atrun/iikhcra. 

4. Lastly* on a few other sites of the eastern region* 
of which Pruhkidpur is considered as the type sile, 
N~B.IL Ware phase is preceded by black and red 
ware phase flayers 5 and 6) without any perceptible 
gup. On such site^, F,G. Ware is conspicuous by its 
absence, but in this phuse # most of ihe cultural traits 
are found in common with thofic of the independent 
P,G. Ware of the western region ns found in Pmhlad- 
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pm Sub-period LA. In the liter deposit (layers 4 
mid 3) which yields N.B-P. Ware, some of the earlier 
iraits also continue in a diminishing order and lastly 
in Sub-period IC, N.B.P. Ware continues in a new 
cuJtural horizon. 

Thu-S, the combined si rati graphical testimony 
indicates lhe existence of the N.B.P. SVane in two 
cultural horizons. Or these, the earlier is accompanied 
by the traits of the preceding period, w htie the latter 
shows new traits to the exclusion of the earlier ones. 

These two sub-phases become dearly perceptible 
on a closer examination of the rtratigraphical position 
of certain characteristic shapes, usually associated 
with the N.B.P. Ware. In Lhe present study, only 
three such shapes or types have been considered : 
(i) flat-based bowls (or lids) with thread marks at the 
base, with or without incurved rim'.; (Iii pear-shaped 
vase generally catted Ahichchhatrn 10 A, in red ware . 
and (ill) carmated hands with featureless rim in grey* 
red and N.B.P. Ware fabrics The exact strati graphical 
position of these individual shapes are not dearly 
reported at most of the sites. At Hastinapura. all 
these shapes ate reported from the early levels of 
Period 111. However, our study of pottery at Alran- 
jikhera reveals that all these shapes do not occur 
in the early levels or the N.B.P. Ware deposil. The 
Characteristic type, associated with the earliest N.B.P. 
Ware at the site, is the miniature bowl with incurved 
rim and flat base, bearing thread marks, and this 
renture is more significant. It is found in both red and 
grey ware fabrics 

The significance of this flat base btfwl lies m t e 
Tact that this shape does not requite additional 
labour in finishing it, whereas almost all the pottery 
shapes of lhe preceding cultural periods, to our 

tax.Mi'.ntmd S°ish«l ■< i"***- “' ht ' 

words, with the introduction of ihc N.B.P. Ware, a 
new potting technique was introduced, resulting rn 
lhe production, on a muss scale, of utilitarian pots 
However, the remaining pottery complex of rh>skjel 
remains the same us is found in lhe preceding PAf.w, 
period, though in a diminishing order. Although 
su d> kind of miniature bowl is reported earliest m 
Pd. 11 of Sravasti, bul a shape called lid^mn-bcwi 
of grey ware, with tapering sides ami flat base has 
been reported from Period l. 1 At Pmhladpur also 
the flat- based type with little modification ^ reported 
from the early kwl of Sub-penod LB.* At Sarm 
Mohwifl. the shape » reported from the Sub-pcnod 


IB, 3 Thus, the stratigraphic position of this asso¬ 
ciated type at AlrutijiLhcm stands corroborated 
from these sites as well. It may also be mentioned 
here that Ahichchhatra 10A and the cariitated handi 
ate conspicuous by their absence in the early deposits 
yielding the N.B.P- Ware, 

These two latter shapes, Ahichchhatra 10A and 
carinated handi. seem to have been introduced in 
the comparatively li*lt-r deposits nl Atranjikhera. 
These shapes are reported from the tarty levcis of 
Hast ina pur a 111. Atranjikhera IVB. Sravasti 11, 
and Prahladpur 1C. 4 Regarding Sravasti (I, il may 
he observed that K.K, Sinha pul this period ns 'post- 
N.B.P. Ware phase* 5 but type 8 ami SA of figure 5 
which are of N.B.P. Ware, belong to Period N as 
given in the report. Thus, according to our estimate, 
Period II at Sravasti would represent the late phase 
of the N.B.P. Ware. Thus, these characteristic shapes 
generally associated with the N.B.P, Ware, are in 
fact associated with the Ware only in the taler phases. 
Accordingly, any deposit of N.B.P. Ware which also 
contains these two shapes should be considered as lhe 
later N.B.P. Ware deposit. 

Phau A or the earlier phase is characterized by 
lhe continuation of the P.G. Ware, in diminishing 
proportions, along with its shapes and pottery 
complex in ihc western region, and by the continua¬ 
tion of the black-and-red ware traditions and shapes 
in the eastern region. In this phase the N.B.P. Ware 
is found in richer variety. Certain new shapes like 
flat-based bowls, etc., and others were introduced. It 
is marked also by the absence of punch-marked coins 
and structures ol* cither mud brick or halted bnck. 
This phase is represented by Atranjikhcru IV A, 
Sravasti 1, and Pnihliulpur IB, and is absent at 
Hiisiinapurn. probably covered by the gap between 
Periods II and III- 

Phase B or the Inter phase, is churuci cored by the 
absence of P.Ci. Ware and the hlack-and-red ware, 
greater use of coarse grey ware and emergent* of some 
new shapes like Ahichchhatra I0A and earinuitd 
handi etc. In this phase, the N B-P- Ware occurs in 
lesser frequency and is generally thicker in fabric 
11 ia in Ibis phase that punch-marked coins and mud 
brick structures are found. This phase is represented 
by Hustinnpura HI, Atmnjikhera IVB. Sravaiii II and 
Pruhhidpur 1C, 

Having established the strutigraphicul context m 
which the N.B.P. Ware is found, lei us make an uitempt 


1 K K. Sinha. £*o»Md«w al Srofatli 19S9 (Varsnaii, 

«7l, fip. M.typeXLVttl, p. 39, 

1 A - K. N«mitllJ«dT.N.IIW .* 
dr (Vamnul. 1968). f'g. 12. T-6A. add T. 6B, p. 34. 


Archuoktr !M7-68-A fttrif*. PP 
‘Norain and Roy, op. tit., p.23- 

*Ibkf., p. is. 
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to fold! out if there is any reference to N.B.P, Ware 
or any of its associated shapes in out literary evidences. 

There are certain literary evidences which indicate 
that N.B.P. Ware and the earinated hantii was already 
in use during the life-time of Gautama Buddha. 
Fu-hicn’s and Yuung Chwang's accounts, though 
comparatively tote, preserve certain traditions which 
can be traced up to Buddha's lime. 

Yuang Chwang* makes a statement in connection 
wilh his description of Bodh Gaya that when Buddha 
declined these howls (golden and other costlier bowls 
offered to him to hold h>S food) as unsuitable for 
religious mendicants, the Dcvaraja's brought from 
their palaces a stone bowl of dark violet colour, 
bright and lustrous, which he accepted. This tradition 
con be traced hack to a similar tradition contained 
in the Chulleragga (1.4,4.) 

Fa-1 lien gives the following description when he 
was aL Peshawar. Buddha’s alms-bowl was an object 
of worship, it holds two pecks and is of several 
colours, chiefly black. It is almost J/5th of an inch 
thick, of transparent brilliance and of glossy lustre. 
These descripljons indicate that probably Buddha's 
alms-bowl was of N.B.P. Ware, since it is the only 
Ware which satisfies most of these descriptions. 

Now let us consider the shape and the general 
features of the alms-bowls used by Gautama Buddha 
or tlit Buddhist monks in general. The following are 
the characteristics of the alms-bowls used b> the 
monks in general, as revealed by CfwHavagga in 
its Fifth Khamtiiakar 

1. It could either be of iron or day. 

2. Its shape was of such a type that an additional 
support was requited to keep it in position. 9 

3 . When the bhikshus put away these how is without 
water in them the bowls were spoilt, and when they 
were dried in the sunshine with water, it used to 
become evil smelling, and when placed in the warm 
place the colour of the bowl was spoilt. 4 

4 . When bowls were left in the open air without 
any support, the bowls were turned over by whirlwind 
and broke, when placed on the edge of the sleeping 
benches, the bowls fell down and were broken, when 
furred upside down on the ground, the lips were out, 
and these howls were often earned by the monks 
in bags. 4 


l Thomas Walters, On Yuatpr Ch«nng's Travels India, 
<4.0- rf-FWJj (reprinted, Delhi 1961), pp, 130-11. 

*F,W, Rhys Davids and Hermann OEdcnberg (Irani ), 
Vimva Texts Sacred Hooks of the East (Oxford, IBS$). 
vuL. XX.pfi, W-SO 

•thiJ.. pp. 32- 
•IM„ p, 84. 


It implies, therefore, that these alms-bow Is were of 
fragile nature, probably an earthen ware pot with a 
round or convex base. 

There is also a reference that when the monks 
went on their round for alms they carried with them 
ghatl i kapattan* There is another reference in the 
same text that during this period certain monks who 
had taken upon themtelvet a vow to wear or use 
nothing except that they could procure From dust 
heaps or cemeteries, when on their round for alms, 
carried a bowl made of human skull, and were advised 
not to do so by the Blessed One because such was the 
practice adopted by the devil worshippers. 7 Now 
this would mean that even when the human skull 
was discarded as a begging-equipment, the term 
ktspalam continued tc be used for the begging pot. 
it was done more so because the alms bowl which 
replaced the skull might have resembled if in shape. 
And as pointed out earlier, it was an carthern ware 
pot having round or convex base. Hence it was 
technically called ghati kapatatv. An earlier reference 
to ktipaia is to be found in the Ashtadhyti\ i of Panini, 1 
Kautilya® also refers to kapaiu in the workshop of 
goldsmith. According to him it was a pot used for 
begging alms also. 

Now. in the light of these literary evidences, the 
author is inclined to identify ihis alms bowl with the 
carinated handi of N.B.P. Ware since it satisfies most 
of the features described above. 

Thus, if the above conclusions are accepted, it w ould 
naturally imply that N.B.P. Ware and carinated handi 
whs already in use during the life-time of Gautama, 
Buddha. But the archaeological data, as indicated 
earlier, suggests that this shape was introduced at a 
later phase of the N.B.P, Ware deposits. Conse¬ 
quently, the early N.B.P- Ware phase would have to 
be pushed back in point of time to the pre-Buddha's 
period by a century or so at least if not earlier. This 
conclusion is in complete accord with the data pro¬ 
posed by B.B. Lai 1(1 for llaslinflpura III, and, in fact, 
provides an additional corroborative evidence for the 
same, because according to reasons ascribed above, 
Hatinapurn Period III represents the comparatively 
later phase of the N.B.P. Ware period. The date 
proposed here is also in conformity with the dale 


*tm. p. 85. 

'Ibid, p., S3, 

'Ibid , p. 89 
*lbkt.. 6,2-29. 

•Art*. 1 , 53 . 

"fl.B. Lai. 'Excavation at Hivtinapuni and other fx plu¬ 
ral Icku in the Upper donga and Sulla) Batina 1950-52', 
Antieat India, nos. 10 and J) (1954-35), PP. 22-23. 
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proposed for this Ware in Bihar, 1 

But the C* dates do not fully support this hypo* 
thesis, since concentration of the majority of dates 
lies between 500-50 ox. But since certain samples 
from certain sites have been dated to tile sixth century 
b,c\ also, and considering the margin of error of these 
dates, and the human error of tlie archaeologist, if 
there be. there appears to be no contradiction on this 
account. It may further be pointed out that any 


‘SichEhidaiund Sahaj. -CMgin and spread of the North¬ 
ern Black Polished Wares'. in fed,). B. P Sinha, Poitents wt 
Anrient India (Pattw, 1969), p, 148 


A Note on Some Ancient Indian 


Mirror h an important object of toilet equipment 
The note intend* to discuss the evidence of mirrors 
obtained from the early historical period tr, 200 
B.C--A.D. 200), 

These mirrurs are made up of a circular disc, 
with a tang at the base which is fitted into a handle 
made of bone, ivory or wood. The mirror or the disc 
pan is a little convex at the back, often with a broad 
wavy rim and mired bos' 1 (or miniature knob I, The 
rim is intended perhaps to preserve the polish on the 
mirror. 

The metal used for the manufacture of the minor 
is bronze or copper and it is very likely that the portion 
is coated wiih some preparations viz., mercury which 
gave it a silvery lustre. But, so far, none of the mirrors 
has been found with any slutting effect left or them. 

Mirrors have been reported from Taxila, Adicha- 
nallur, Basarh, Brabmapuri, Rairb, laxila, etc. Of 
these, the Ta.ula 1 specimen had an intact ivory 
handle, while the other examples arc without handle. 

Al Rairh=. two bronze mirrors have been found 
fitted with j lang. They have a Hat circular rim all 
around. They tame from Sunga-Kushunii levels. 


‘Sir John Marshall, Tarito (Cambridge, I95h. vol.tU, 
pi. 182b. 

*k, N, Pun, frmrorlMf at Rntth Ijiipur, 19413), p. 43, 
pis, XX, I Sand XXI, 14. 

'Marshall, op. rif., vol. (I. pp. 58445. 

'{bid.. p, 584 

»/«*.. to t. HI, pt. 112 b. 

pi. mr. 


conclusion based simply on the concentration of 
majority of the C 11 dates within a limited time- 
bracket, wilhoul Liking into consideration lhe relative 
strati graphical position of the deposits from which 
each of the samples were derived, may be erroneous. 

M D. N. SaIH 

Aligarh Muslim University. 

Aligarh 


Mirrors 


All the mirrors at Taxila 3 come from Suka-Parthian ^ 

levels at Ssrfcap, datable to c 100 s.c.-a.D. 100. 

Marshall 1 suggests that they were copies of western 
prototypes. They have round rims with omphalos 
at the centre One of them* with ivory handle is of 
importance. Another has a wavy rim* around. Similar 
one. suit! lo be belonging to Sunga date, comes from 
Butandibaglv Patna. All the mirrors at Taxila are 
made of copper, 

A number of handles, perhaps used for mirror, 
have been reported from Taxila.* They are prepared 
from ivory, bone or wood. Handles of bone and 
ivory have been decorated wiih incised bands, 
hale Kings, mouldings nr with figure carvings in relief. 

Mirrors have not been found at Taxila after the find 
century a.d. 

Three specimens come from a hoard at Brahma- 
puri* from late Salavahana levels, datable lo circa # 

first second century A.tJ. All of them are of 
bronze and have excellent finish. It appears that I he 
surface was polished after fashioning them on lathe. 

One of the mirrors 1 * with omphalos has a lovely finish. 

It has a wavy rim with omphalos, in the centte. 


’Ibid., vol, tl, np. 484-85. 

•Ibid., vol. II- pp. S08, 658-59, toI. HI. pit. 14’ hh, 201 
k-o, 199,49-52 anJ 54-56; *l*o i«. A, Ghosh; ‘Tixitn (Sirkapt 
1944-45% AndaU India, no. 4 (1987-1948). p. 8! and 
pf.XXI./j, 

»Karl KhaniUlawalA, 'Brntimapuri, btltt Kola, no. 7(196(1). 
pp. 62-63 and pi. XVI 14.13 and 17. 

»' Ibid pi. XVI, 14. 
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Omphalos is commonly found in Roman metal¬ 
work and was perhaps derived from earlier articles 
of Graeco-Roman workmanship- It has been sug¬ 
gested to be made al Alexandria and was brought 
by way of trade. An identical one at Sirkap' has been 
Considered to he of Graced-Roman origin. Another 
is a small one, 1 as compared to the above and is 
suggested to be a local product on the basis of Hi 
make and finish. The third one, s in addition to the 
omphalos, is decorated with a design of concentric 
rirms on its surface. It is a common decorative feature 
found in Roman metalware. It is not dear whether 
il is an imported nr a locally made specimen, but 
the design suggests extraneous workmanship. 

At Adichanallur,* urn-burials have yielded a Tew 
similar mirrors. They consist of five circular bronze 
specimens with projecting tangs and central bosses 
(omphalos), These have been incorrectly recorded as 
frying pans and bronze places by the excavator. 
All of them have circular beaded rims. Two of them 
arc exactly similar to those from BrahmEipuri and 
A Rairh. Ore with omphalos* and circular ring at 
centre can be compared with the example from 
Rairh. 

A copper mirror has also been reported at Hasurh 11 
from Maurynn levels. It has been described as 'a 
circular disc with a handle attached to it and a knob 
in the centre’. Il is evidently a mirror with omphalos 
at centre. It is similar to the specimens from Adi- 


’ManMt, op. dt.. pi. I HIT. 

•ICMji dtlavrflla. t*p eft.» pi* XVI 17. 
pi. XVI 15. 

1 Arehafolofirfil Sitrvrv of India, Amml Report (hereafter 
ASlAR), I5HE-0J, pp 128,29 and fig? 12 and ll, 
iJHAiJfc- 13- 

'4SIAR, 1W3-04, P 99, fig. 15; K. de B. Codringlon, 
"Ancient Indian tend mlrrcnf, tot. XXIX (t92Jh 

pp. 170-71* 

f Marishal3 h cp.cif .. 1 1, p- 5S4- 

*C- Siv.irjmamurli, AimiiiivUii Scuijrlwtr. the Mmlfin. 
Gavirwtetu Must am. General Section^ vol, IV cMadms, J956j. 
pi. IX 17. 


tihamllur and Bnihmapuri. 

The foregoing account clearly suggests the of 
mirrors of copper and bronze during the period 
ranging between c. 200 ac and a d, 200. They 
indicate that mirrors were made locally for household 
use. Marshall 7 suggests that mirrors with omphalos 
jL Tax i la represent copses of Graeco-Roman proto¬ 
types. Al Ihe '■anic time* similar Taxilan mirrors have 
been reported in earlier levels al Adichanulhov 
Easurh, etc. where they were recorded in levels nf ihe 
third-second century b c. p thereby suggesting i heir 
I nail manufacture. 

In addition* supporting evidence cuines from 
sculptures also. Scenes of toilet depicting ladies hold¬ 
ing mirrors and adjusting ornaments and arranging 
coitfure area familiar theme io the early schools of 
Indian an, particularly at Anuuravaii." 1) hat hut/ 
Mathura/ 0 and Nagafjunatonda 11 The inotd 
is also seen in Begram 11 ivories, Alt these are dalbte 
to l\ third-second century ex. and the second 
century v.d. Thr> arqhaeologica 3 and sculptural 
coincidence of the mirrors and their shape is quite 
striking and in a way reveals the indigenous origin 
of some of them, though the elaborate ones -eenn tu 
be imported from ihe Graeco-Roman world, 

C. Margvbxmdhu 

ArrhaeQfagiral Survey of huiia, 

Nagpur 

*Ji. M. llama. Barhtti iCalculW. 1917!, pt. Ill pL LIX *1; 
A, Cutminghom, Stupa of Bharhnt ire pruned. Varanasi, 
I962J, Ph x ^ tv * ASIA ft 1925-26, pi tVHI. 

”J s Pb. Vogel. -The Math tins schuol of ttulplure'* A5tAR> 
|90tM57 fc pi. LI a. 

11 A.W. Lon^hurst. Tfir Bnddhht Antiquities of Sut^iumi- 
kanda, Memoirs of ihe Afchacoto^ical Survey of India, 
no r 54. Delhi 1931* pis. XXV(Tl b and XXXtl a. 

1T Moti CluindM. Ancient Indian Ivories', Bulletin of the 
Prime ot J+Wr.i \fuieum. vo! VI (1957-59). pp. 31-36; also «r f 
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The Domestic Art' Delineated in the Gandhara Reliefs 


INTRODUCTION 

The term GaiuRuira appears for the first time m the 
Rigveda* wherein it has been defined as a region on 
tbe nofth-weitem frontier of India. However, a more 
sped tic definition of the term is available from the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-isung who 
visited India in the early seventh century a.ix Accord* 
ing to him f the kingdom of Gandhara constituted the 
tract of country lying on the west bank of the Indus 

which includes I he Peshawar valley and the modem Swat 
Buner, and Baja nr. ^ Thus, situated on the borderland 
between India and Western Asia, Gandhara belonged 
as much and as lit lie to the one as to the other. 
However, the art that thrived at Gandhura was not 
the first to arise on Indian soil. Even ear lie r + ihe 
ancient schools of Indian Art are represented b\ the 
sculptures of Barhui, a Bodhgaya, 4 Sanchi, & the facade 
of the rock temples of Orissa* and the Kankan 7 and 
the pre-Kushana sculptured of MEithura.* The school 
of Gandhara on the other hund + though later in date, 
dcKS nol appear to be the natural continuity ol these 
early art schools. It reveal* the deal impact of the 
Hellenistic influence, displays comparatively evolved 
technical skill, and introduces new foreign motifs. 
Nevertheless il » primarily religious iti character, 
serving the Buddhist faith,* Thus, the form is strongly 
Hellenistic, while the matter is yet Indian, Ccm^ 
quendy, this intimate fusion of the widdy divergeni 


•The do^i itk urt here i* mjhave l»ciwM 

ilom-siic vesscb and fiw Other htn«*ha(d objects. 

►A \ M icdonell anil A.fL Keith, Vtdie ^*mr j an ' f 

Sukfeet!T a \9M voL I P- 21% In the 
or the shwp of ihe Gandtonam u referred to (I.the 
irftiryareifrt motions the GandJwJims with ihe Mutants, 
M 4 grula« l v. ZL\4l They aJw ^ur .n Srwto 
Wm Htrtvnvk*** Sfitutii W*- XV tl. 

SkusM Safra XII. lU arid Bamtimyana btauta St*tra. XXt ^- 
Ztirirncf considers ihat they were settled in Vedic Urncs on ihc 
t hrm hint of ihe Kupha uplo its motilh in the InJus and 

t.ncr formed part of Hi* foslatt Empire (Altindtih Ltben, 

pp nt»roW InghoK. Gms&arm Art in Pakistan, (New Vnrk, 
195TI p I?. To (tie north, ilw cam and <he * sl mth IS 
hemmed in by tail tiwunUini. b»t to the south 
vallcv spreads' a ill for some seven hundred mifcs until l( 
the Indian Ocean See also Job n Marshall: TV 
Art of Gimdhnra (Cambridge. 1960>, p-l- 
■C middle or second century ic 
■ Early first century b.c, 

H^ter half ofiha first «nlury ac 
*C flfi! century ( c. 

'Later half of the find century i.e. 

•Middle of second centufy. te, onwards. 

'Mnnhill, op. cit., p, 41 


elements, unmistakably dominates the material 
culture depicted in the Gandhara reliefs, Obviously, 
therefore, religion, some foreign elements and indi¬ 
genous units have caused indelible impression* an the 
society and civilization of the Gandharans as visua¬ 
lized in the sculptures. 

An attempt Has been made in l his paper 10 study 
the extent t»r the impact of these factors in respect of 
the domestic art delineated in the Gandhara relief*. 
An endeavour has also been made to locale the 
contemporary plastic parallels and finally to confirm 
the archaeological data with the literary one. 

DOMESTIC VESSELS 

The vessels depicted in the reliefs are varied, and 
typolpgically include; (il bowls and saucers; (iij 
wine cups: (iii) goblets; (iv) drinking hoi ns; (v) 
mugs; (vi) amphorae; ivii) kujas', (viii) speuted 
vessels: fix) vases: (x) pois: (xi) incense burner; (xii) 
troughs; txiii) kratc*. (xiv> wine-vals; (*v) wine skins 
or wine-bags. 

(i> Bonis amt Saucers In the reliefs, Liu bowls appear 
frequently. In ihe panels 1 " representing 'offering of the 
four bowls to the Buddha' and 'conversion of Namin', 
the bowls, probably containing rice soup or similar 
other edibles, are illustrated ns being offered to the 
Buddha by the princes and Nanda, The bowls have 
incurved featureless rim and round base (tlG. t. />. 
These bowls can be identified as thatiku** of the Bud- 
dhisl literature, 1 * Similar bowls ate rcpresenlcd in 
the sculptures of Bar hut, 13 Amaravati, 14 Nugurjuna- 
konda, lS efe 


"Inghcriu op. eit.. eft. 12?, xx.l ami Mantisll. op. fit.. Pi. 
fit 131: pi. 53 fig, 77. 

"8.ft. Deo. 'Poll and uiensils from Juna lifcraliiTr'. OMrtw 
of the Dream College Raatrrh Institute, yo|. XIV (June 19. .1 
no. I, p. 41. In Jain literature, bowl* Ptnttpphti are mentioned m 
different context. 

aKiruja Texts. It. P- St. IV. 12-1. 

“befiimadhah Barufl. Bat hut. Aspect* of Life mti An (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1934-37). pi. XC1-13B-140, 

U C Sinnminwtiii Amontvtiti Sculpture! in the Modem 
Government Museum (Madras. !956J.pl. V, fig- ^ : Jastnei 
Buraeva The Buddhist Stopui of Hnirarau and Jmgayytspeta 
(London. IB87>, pi, XV. 2. XVI, 2. 

l *X Krishna Murthy, Life under the Ikshvuku* u.i depicted ht 
the Serarutnakonda seidptures. PhD. Tftcsis. Nagpur I nKcisiiy, 
i960 (uopublivhedi pp. 421*22. 
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Again. i lie boiler tray. 1 illustrating ike crowtfel 
drinking-Seene, olTeiv a saucer evidently of Greek 
origin. A man is shown drinking wine From the 
saucer This saucer with incurved sides and sharpened 
rfm with flat base (fin. i. ;>) may represent Greek 
‘phiatc.* Such drinking vessels, made in ihe form 

'Mianfii.lL op. pi* 14, fig. 1ft, 

r (>A;ir ScvRisrt 1 Dktkmaty of Ckmfcni infu/ritit* 
iLonilim. IWi, fijfs, b% 


II 

ti A ■ 

of saucer* or bowls, arc very common in Greek 
vessels. The present example of phiutc has also close 
resemblance 10 Roman patera* 

TbephiaU appears in Chiol and Corinthian pottery 
at the beginning of the sixth century s.c. and later 
occasionally in Attic pottery.* 


•/Mi/, fK 6S5 

•H M. Cook, Gw* PehtttJ Htitfrr (London. p. 1'** The 
rumc Pkioh seem appropriate since ii was applied Hw«rcc(is 
io pals for pouring I ibaiioni. ami we miiiiinpshuw Dm shape, 
lutcresimth. Romum alv> used patera for simiJor purpose*. 
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In Another instance, a nagim apjpears with 1 diffe¬ 
rent variety ofbowL* I he howl is bigger in i/e with 
a luted, slender handle reaching from the rim to the 
fool tin either .side. It again appears to be it Greek 
vessel. It tan be identified as ‘carchesion'? a vessel 
which is generally used for drinking wine. A kneeling 
woman from Taxil» s offers a hemispherical bowl. 
It has featureless and externally grooved rim and 
round base. The woman appears in be a foreigner 
wearing a foreign dress. The bon I which she holds 
again could have been of Hellenistic origin Similar 
bow Is devoid of bundles and whh or without a ring- 
fool are common in Hellenistic black-painted war?. 

1 he so called Megan an bowl has comparable parallel 
to the present example!Fur 1.7.).* 

(ill IFinc-firps: The wine-cup* depicted in the 
relief* arc of Greek or Graeco-Parthian origin. Thus, 
in two panels, representing drink Inc scenes on toilet 
trays, can he seen a cup with a single handle pre¬ 
sumably raising high above the rim (no. I, 3ai. 
This may be V/ul/uti', tire Greek cup. 1 

The panels* illustrating ‘Head of Dionysus and 
■Dowager and man with bowl’ represent another 
variety of wine-cup. They have two handles with or 
without carinaled profit 1 and pedestal or ring-base 
fiio. I. 4) I lu-sc cups are evidently the ‘kotiihartn 1 
of Graeco -Parthian period. 

The kanthafos beeumes common only in (he 
fourth century. In the Hdlenkitic period, it looses 
its importance to the M^urinn bowl, 11 However 
the specimen represented in ihc reliefs can be dated 
to 300 b.c. It appears, the Greeks knew four kinds 
of wine-cups, namely, skyphos, kotyfe, cylix and 
kaalftarvs- 9 In Buddhist literature, words chajhaka or 
panapatra stand to njeaui wine cups. 

However, in early Indian art wine-cups are 
depicted in profusion They appear in Siingn, 1 " 
Solavahaita ll and Kushiiua art us uJso in the ivories 
from Be gram. 12 

(iiil Gablets: Gobkts- round in the Garcdhara 
reliefs are typical of the Parthian per¬ 
iods. They have enrinuted bodies, deeply flared 


mouths, honzoiir | fluting,* or hands and pedestal 
bates (He*, I. jj I hus. a tew panels 111 representing 
thc.sc Ban hum goblir were evidently used us wine 
cups. These goblets have close resemblance to 
the Greek goblet ftobnme. u 

(iv) prfakiag horn : A solitary example of a nagint 
holding a drinking horn in her right hand occurs 
in the reliefs. 11 The drinking horn has a wide 
mouth with the sides tapering towards the bottom. 
(ug. I, G). It represents the Greek thy ion The 
Romans borrowed most oT tlieir diinkmg vessels 
I rum the Creeks. The drinking horns were gene¬ 
rally lined with silver, and during the imperial times 

I lies were often embellished with finely cut gems 11 

In art, we find a similar specimen in the Nagar- 
junakonda sculptures, iT 

(v) Afwtfi ; Mug is depicted in the reliefs only 
once. The panel 1 * illustrating ■drinking-party of 
nine figures' represents a foreigner holding a mug. 
The mug is cylindrical in shape with multi-ribbed 
exterior. Jt has a big handle Juted to the brim of 
the frm and profile { hc, 1, 7). The base is flat and 
the very appearance suggests that the mug was 
probably made of some metal. It has unmistaka¬ 
ble Hellenistic origin, ft is noteworthy Hull the 
metal tankards of similar type still survive in Kash¬ 
mir and North-west Frontier, 

t vi I Antfthuros ; In one ins1ancc, 1B it Indy rs shown 
holding an amphora vessel in her left hand. It has 
a vertical neck, globular body and pedestal base. It 
it also provided with two hand I us. They arc luted to 
the rim and the Iwdy mtJ. 1, ft), The specimen re¬ 
presented in the relief appears U> be a Greek amphora. 

II is generally either buried tip to the middle in the 
ground or set up slanting against the wall, II served 
to keep oil, honey and more especially ihe wine 
drawn off from the big fermenting vats. 111 Generally, 
the ampin t a is of two main classes, namely, the 
neck-amphora ami one-piece amphora. Beside* 
nikosthenif. villanum, amplioriskni, amphorae were 
also known. 1 The Romans used cadi for storing 
Greek wines. 
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Kujux : Kujat arc represented tn the relief 
•v pfoftisdy. Generally they ore s«?n with sages or 
ascetics, monks, Brahma and Maitreya . 1 For Brahma 
and particularly lu Mail rev a kuja appear to be an 
inevitable appendage. The kuja illustrated in the 
rctirf has a tony; neck, globular body and flat buse 
1 l~n*- !• f/). The kuja .t could have been used either 
For carrying drinking water or wine. These may be 
identified a* S(trka- and probably the Persian word 
'Sunrfii' is related to this. 

The ksijui with ihrir polished surface, thin section 
a?'d fine rubric may represent Samian wares. 3 Many 
kitjus or sprinklers of Red Polished Ware,'which is 
said to be the Indian intitaiion of Roman Samian 
ware, arc reported to have been recovered from the 
excavation in western India and the Deccan in c. 
first-second century a. d. At Aiaaravtui. Samian 
ware is available. 

in early Indian an, however, the depiction of 
kuj/ts are in plenty. The specimen Found in the reliefs 
of uandh.it a arc to he seen in ihc sculptures of 
S-inchi* Amaravaii/' Na^yjuuak-.inda,® etc. 

(viiit SpoulrJ (vt.vc/s : Spouted vessels occur 
in (he reliefs more than once.* They have vertical 
rivclo, globular bodies and pedestal or ring bases. A 
spoul is luted to the body. A handle is also provided 
in order to provide a grip. Il is luted to the rim and 
the body (rtO- I. til). These spouted vessels with the 
handles on I lie side may represent Bhinkara of the 
Buddhist text 


lu art, tile depiction of the spouted vessels arc in 
plenty. The sculptures of Sanchi. *. UarhutJ" Amu- 
ravati.^i Magarjunakonda , 15 Mathura, depict kujm 
similar to those found in the Gandharu reliefs. 

Apart from this, the panel 13 representing drinking 
scene on a toilet lray illustrates a ftagpn evidentK of 
Greek or Roman origin. Il is having high vertical 
neck, globular body, imd prominent pedestal base 
li has a handle provided at the side and luted to the 
rim and profile friti. I. f/J, 

Tins may represent ahtochoe ofifie Greek,” The 
name muu&ae in Greek means ‘wine-painfe’ and 
si milar utility is seen in the case of the present example 
also. It , noteworthy that the Roman ffogmu 15 of 
the early centuries of the Christian era also betray 
resemblance to the present example. 

Sometimes, the spouted vessels have bandies on 
Hie lop” (He. 2. m instead of at the sides as seen 
above, this type of spouted vessel with the handle 
on ihe top may be identified os 'kumatuhttu' the 
survival of which can be seen in the kamtMa 
used by the Indian ascetic;, and fakirs. In Buddhift 
liter;,lure its is represented as Mawnwkaraka. l ~ In 
an, the depiction t>rthe spouted vessels with bundles 
Cither on the side or in the rop arc profuse ami 
appears in the sculptures of Sanehi,™ Barhut, 1 * 
Amamvati ^ Nagorjunakonda,-* Mathura , 13 etc" 
lixj Vases; Vasts ihat occur in some relief 13 have 
dose resemblance to the proto-Corinthian” and 

Sassatiifljci 5 * silver v;tsts. 
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is) Pots Two Vilrictkt* or pots namely th, miniature 
pots 3Tit) htig£ '•inrunr pot*. arc represented tn <!"■ 
reliefs In the panel representing ’Hath of 'He infant 
Utiddhu ". 1 Brahma and Vttjfapww aft *hown 


pouring water with miniature puts, on the licad of the 
infant Buddha. They have a sp he rival body and a 
round base. These may represent the parikhvimuya 
gkatan mentioned in the Virmytt lexis. 1 The sculptures 
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or Barhul. Sanchi, Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda 
depict many such miniature pots. 1 The huge storage 
posts occur frequently in the reliefs* They arc having 
externally thickened rim, spherical body and round 
base (fig. 2,iJV These storage pots can be identified 
as iMhkamenlkct or paniyaghata of the Buddhist 
tests. 1 Similar storage pots can be seen in t he sculp¬ 
ture* of Bar hut. Sanchi, Amaravati, Kagarjunakonda 
and Mathura 4 

Jncettse burrter iff altitfii : Thrice it is repre¬ 
sented in the sculptures The panel 5 representing 
“The Buddha’s teaching" illustrates an incense 
altar being worshipped by two men. It has three 
tegs and from its base, a shaft arises* tapering 
towards the top. Over this, stands a disc or a 
cup. the receptacle for the lire (FlO- 2, 14), Again, 
a different variety of incense burner is met with 
in the panel illustrating the '‘coffin ol the Budha 
In this, it has rectangular base from which rises 
the shaft. The shafl is having a bulbous body in 
tiers and terminate? into a disc or a cup." The 
presence of such incense burners at the coffin of 
the Buddha incidentally suggests the social practice 
of keeping the light near the dead body. It is 
interesting to note ihui similar custom survives 
even to this day in many 1 parts of India. Again in 
another instance 7 the incense altar has a solid 
round base from which a shafl rises and terminates 
into a cup or a receptacle intended for tire. 

{xii) Trough The example that occurs in the 
reliefs 8 hits an ovoid*! body with round or flattish 
base (fig. 2 . Hal It has a thick and externally rolled 
rim. Some limes these troughs were provided with 
foot-rests ipaHcimandaia). 9 

(xiii) Kniter: Twice it is represented m the 
reliefs. !n It is a Greek vend in which, generally, wine 
was mixed with water. The specimens in the sculp¬ 
ture are moderately large with wide necks and bodies 
ami pedestals. Owing to the rough representation, it 
is difficult to say whether they are provided with 
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handles. The different varieties of kraters namely, 
kotyle-k rater, column-kruter, volute- k rater, calyx- 
krater, beU-knder. etc., were known in the Greeks 11 
The one llmt is represented in the sculplures 
resembles beli-knUer 11 (FIG- 2. 151 This type of 
kruter was available as early as the fifth century b.c. 
and became extremely common in the early part ol 
i he fourth century li e, 1 ’ It came to Gandhoru along 
with the Greeks some time in second cctiiury B.c. 

(jtiv) Winc-vat: Wine vat appears on the toilet 
tray 1 * representing 'Crowded dimking-sccre iiig, 2, 
16). Such Greek-wine-vats are generally used for 
mixing wine. The Greek 6/Aus and the Homan Stria 
were smaller vats of the same kind but were used tor 
storing salts, meats, tigs, com etc. 1 ’ 

Ixv) Wint*skhiS or wine-bags ; Wine-skin or 
wine-bugs are re presen led in the relic tv. 1,1 They were 
known as askos in Greek. 1 ' Presumably ihc hag wu.s 
made by sewing a number ot skins together, Even to 
this day, similar bugs are being used for storing 
toddy, country liquors, in many parts of India. I he 
specimen represented in the relict may be askas 
known to the Greeks and probably came to 
Gandhara along with the Greeks 

WINE PREPARATION TECHNIQUES : 

Two reliefs 14 representing crowded drinking rent 
and an unidentified panel visualize the technique of 
wine preparation ^ known to the Gandharttns. 
The toilet tray representing crowded drinking- 
secne illustrates in the middle register a large 
wine-vat, rising from acanthus leaves. In 
this wine-vat two men, one on the hack ui 
the Other are treading grapes. While a lad in tile 
centre draws off the juice ill a lull flagon, to the le)t. 
another man is carrying a wine-skin on his hack and 
emptying its contents into a kralcr. Thus, the w hole 
thing indirectly reveals the technique of preparation 
of wine in those times. In another instance .tUo, the 
reliefs depict the technique of the preparation »r wine. 
In the Centre, two men are standing inside a low lank, 
holding a pole with which to crush or to knead the 
grapes. Through the spout on the side of iiu tank 
the juice flows into a low bowl while u man standing 
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ill [he left uf the pres* sec>m lo hold :i fresh supply 
of Sfrap-s in Ills hands. From a bug suspended from 
fro ill a tripod filtered juif£ dnp> into a tall wine j tig 
standing on the ground. 

OTHER HOUSEHOLD OBJECTS 
Baskets A reel angular basket with lid presumably 
made of Palmyra occurs in the panel 1 illustrating 
Monks and doners in Iranian costumes*. The hii»kel 
has criss-cross decoration on the exterior (fig. 2, }?). 
The man holding it is an Iranian in Iranian costumes. 
In that cave tlie Ixwkel he is holding may probably 
also be of Iranian origin. 

Trays : The number of Gandhara toilet trays 
excavated at Taxi I a 3 are round and have frilled rims. 
They are assigned to the Saka-Parthian period and 
betray unmistakable Hellenistic influence.* 

Pans The sculptures* depict two varieties of 
fans, namely the square-shaped and the cresccnt- 
slutpcd ones, Thus in one panel' two examples of 
square-shaped fans, both held by monks occur, |n 
both the cases, the fan has a side handle (FIG. 2, 18). 
Again in the panel* illustrating the ‘invitation of 
Srieupia 1 a fan with crescent-like form is met with 
inti. 2. m In Aminasatt sculptures and in the 
paintings of Ajanta. both the varieties found m 
Gandhara are available. 7 At Gaetdhara, the square- 
shaped ones have been favoured to that of the other 
form. The popularity of this square-shaped fan is 
continued in the sculpture* of NagaTjunakonda' 1 and 
even in the paintings of Ajanta. 


TOILET ARTICLES 

Mirror {Mukura): In the panel* iUusl aling 'conversi¬ 
on or M.irida,' the ‘enticement scene reveals the toilet 
scene of the bride or Nanda, She is shown being 
toileted. The prasatftka is arranging her coiffure white 
herself adjusting it by looking in the mirror. A mirror 
and a .small casket, probably containing scented oil, 
are seen kept on the tripod The mirror has a round 
disc mounted on a handle which has a pedestal base 
(fig. 2, 2 G \ 
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In ciirh Indian an T mirrors occur in the sculpture* 
■>f BbiirhuL Amuravat*. Mathura, N&garjumkonda, 
etc. 

Casket . In the same pLinel 1 - by the side of the 
mirror turn be see u a casket with knobbed lid. Probably 
ii might tmvc contained denied oil* one of the 
requisite* of a toilet. In shat tase the caskei may 
represent laita munju*ha of Kalidasa, 

Razor [ksura) There is a solitary repTesentiitkui 
of a azor in the rebels. The panel iMtutraung 
‘"Three scenes from [hr story of Nando" reveitls li 
barber with his knife I he razor appears to have li 
curved terminal. The head erf Nanda is beiny shaved 
uiih razor's edge The razor depicted an the panel 
ha* dose simiiuril> with the modem ones. In Nagar- 
juiiEikonda sculptures u prarallel cample is mel with 71 
Cunvd staff ; In one instance '* Dionysus h 
shown holding a curved staff {thyrsus)" with a bed 
suspended ut its end (FTCf, X 1 J /). It closely re^rnbk* 
the handle of a kylix, 

CONCLUSION 

Thus, I he foregoing study of the domestic art depicted 
in the sculptures reveals the predominance of the 
foreign impact. In respeci of the domestic vessels 
represented m the sculptures one can see the presence 
of the variety of Greek or Graeco-Parthian vessels. 
The Greek vessels like Phiah- (saucer), Ctircfmfan 
und mepark j?i (bow is), cyathm |winc<ups) T ha!mas, 

1 goblets), rkyum (drinking Horn), amphante, otnachoe 
{flagon ) p krattrf (vunc-vuh, a\ko% (wine-bugs), besides 
Graeci>Parihian wine-imps (kanthanmU appear in 
the reliefs. However, ji docs not mean that the indi- 
genoiti traits are totally absent. We do find native 
kujas. spout etl vessels, mini a lure or storage pots, 
and mugs resembling the metal tankards of iht 
Kashmiris. The Buddhist moults and ascetics u^cd 
bowls, Jb#f and spouted vessels suggestive of (heir 
religious use. Similarly, in other household objects 
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eiIsli uric can icc foreign dements tike the kytix, 
Iranian baskets Salta-Parthian toilet trays, ere. While 
the indigenous traits are perceivable jn the arrides 
like fans, minim, caskets, razors, etc., Ihe leading! 
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is more towards the Hellenistic inAuence in the material 
culture under study.* 
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Anthropomorphic Ornaments in Early Indian Sculpture 


Early Indian sculpture shows u profusion of oma* 
ment* Birth female md mule figures display a loud 
desire for jewellery, hut, it is in the case of the former 
that ihe yearning is especially conspicuous. Female 
figures are adorned with ear-rings, neck bees, armlets* 
bracelets. girdles and anklets. The most common 
designs are, however, floral or ^Ise. bends of all shapes 
and ^izcn I arm prominent constituents, Extremely 
interesting i* tlie use of aMhi u porno rphic forms in 
oriiikinents. 

The earliest example i-* peiliapv the Yak*ha 
sculpture from Pitulkhoru.' (t shows a corpulent nude 
figure will! its arms upraised and bidding u shallow 
bowl. Around the neck is a gminraka and another 
necklace formed by a string of gudrootled and collared 
beads with a large central gadrooned bead flanked 
by human fiuxd amulets, the cord of the siring passing 
through the ears. Engraved on the outer right palm 
is an inscription in the letters .if the second century 
a.c. Old, 1, I.) 

Another image, belonging to the same period, is 
thill of a Yakshi, slated to have been found during 
excavation* neat the Quib Minar at Mehrauli in 
1912. 11 The much damaged sculpture shows a female 
figure standing under a tree and embracing the tree 
trunk with her left hand. She wears a torque and 
three pendant necklaces the upper one has a clasp 
consisting of cylindrical heads separating two round 
human-fiued plaques with a tiandi-padc bdnw 
(Fig. 1. tl) , 

A third sculpture, the bust of a female figure, 
now in the Nasli and Mite Hcerairmnevk Collection, 
Boston, s is about a century later in date. It is from the 


>M. N. OestipaiuU-. Tl* Rock-cut caves of Pitalkhom 
in llw Deccan Aneimi tmlia. no, 15 f|9S9>. p, 81. 

*V. H Agrawala, Sludir\ m tmim Afi I Varanasi, mvh 


P Art af India & Srptd; The Vaskamd AKn HeefanuMeck 
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San chi tfitpa and hav been daied to \ n, Ml*25, 
Falling between the breasts is .t tiring of bead* 
ornamented wild iwo miniature Staines of a woman. 
The left bunds of ihe small figures arc upraised and 
are possibly held in ihe same pose u* lhal ol l lie now 
damaged larger figure. 

The excavations .it Nevada have kd 10 ihu deli¬ 
very of a terracotta pendant hdnngjflg to Period V 
(first century seconds third tentoiy a.d.). The 

pendant iit the form of a human figure w ith I he 
head broken, and perforated through the shoulders 
and neck, 

The paucity of the example* fo an indicator of the 
rarity of the anthropomorphic form in jewellery in 
centuries preceding the Chmiiun ern. The picture* 
however* radically changes in Ktishatia urt* especially 
m the -Liandharn region Nos uncommon are Bod hi- 
saUva images adorned with necklaces hasing pendants 
in the form of two monsters flanking a jewel or two 
winged females 1 holding a gem A good example ts 
the Bndhisiiliv.t sculpture in i he Muiee Gut met. 
Paris. 5 The human figures occur not only in she 
necklace, but in the fillet and head-datp as well The 
fillet has a cenEntl clasp Hanked by two flying figures 
carrying garlands and she head-clasp showing the 
anthropomorphic form of the Nagn being carried 
away by I he Suparmi. In other sculptures, the head 
clasp is Yurously detorated with a standing couple 
kissing or the figure of a Buddha fkl l*///*/1 and s 

Apart Trom sculptures, excavations its TaxiEr have 
brought to light several gvild ornaments daitd to the 
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first century a,d. and adorned *viLh hufiiiui fiauies. 

A gold brooch (no. 98) shows (he figures of Eros b;; 
a rut Psyche, standing side by side and caressing each _ 
other A circular gold medal lion ino. 99) i ■- decorated t 
with a ringed Frus reclining- Another gold broochJ 


(ms. 97) has the figure oi wingedj Aphrodite or 
Pcvche. A pair of gold cat pendants (nos, 11 and 12) 
has a double leech dttsp ornamented at ihc centre 
with a female bus! superimposed on u lotus 
rosette. 
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Not only in the Gundbaru region, but elsewhere 
a Iso, Kushana an shows an abundance of anthropo¬ 
morphic form* in ornaments Girdles with round 
clasps arc embossed with human figures with up¬ 
raised hands . 1 A terracotta female figurine Horn 
Kausambi" wears an elaborate girdle a domed with 
figures of seated persons with upraised hands 

(m i, K Vn 

Nik 46.80 in the I ucknow Museum" has a lalatlka 
m the form of a pendant embossed with 4 human 
figure behind two galloping hows (no, I, IX). 

A statue from the Mat Dev alula* depicts I he 
headless torso or Shavian a, He is dad in trouser? and 
a long coat secured by a belt made up of square and 
round plaques, adorned with Scythian horsemen and 
tritons with forked tails luck I. 1 11). 

No. B 82 in Use Lucknow Museum, dated to the 
second century a.d, depicts the standing Bodhisatlvn. 
His nmk uia shows the effigy of the Buddha sealed 
cross-legged with the right hand in the ahhayu- 
mudra, 

Mathura Museum has preserved two Bodlvisattva 
[leads 5 which show a similar feature. A Bodhisattva 
head (no. 2367 1 lias the dhyani Buddha in the crest 
flanked by a worshipper tin each side. A inn her 
Bodhisafiva head (no, 2336} + of the 3rd century v,d. 
has the dhyani Buddha in the eenirc of the crown 
Hanked by three garudas on the right and three on the 
left. 

A Bodhiftitlva figure {no. A 45)* is embellished 
With arnilets having plaques showing a human figure 
riding a conventional bird, probably a garutlti or a 
peacock (net. I, VIII), 

These examples prove the great popularity enjoyed 
by anthropomorphic forms in Kushaim om tune tils. 
The popularity however, fade* out with the advent 
of the posi-Kushanii era, u notable exception being 1 he 
Buddha figure in the crown of the Bodhisattvs images. 
Indeed, this gains added importance in Buddhist 
iconography, *o much so, that at times, 11 becomes 
the only distinguishing feature of ihe Bodhisaitvax 

This sod den ellh 1 retcencc of at 1 1 hr*s pom of ph ic 
forms in the Kush an a peri ml poses a natural question 
as to its origin. 

lu a wider context, it ts the Classical and ilcllctiis- 
fic period (about 475-100 h a:A that is marked by 
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the frequent use of human and animal motifs'" in 
jewellery. Spiral ear rings often cud in human and 
aiumal heads and to the disk type are added ah sorts 
of human and animal pendants. Among the outstand¬ 
ing specimens is a Nike driving a two-horse chariov 
now in Boston and a group of Ganymede with the 
eagle, in New York. Similarly, necklaces arc often 
enriched with pendants in the Form of heads or other 
motifs. (fig. t, -V and XI). 

The ScyLhic tombs, 1 dated from the seventh 
century n.c, to a little after the Christian era, have 
brought to light an astounding wealth of ornaments 
and jewellery. Whereas the ‘animal style* murks the 
indigenous attempts a! decoration, Greek influence" 
is also not wanting in ihc specimens recovered. Of 
the several objects uicributed 10 Gieek workman¬ 
ship outstanding arc those from ChertomJyk 1 " and 
KuS Oba. 11 A necklet from Kul Obit 1 ' hu? the ends 
formed by two mounted Scyihians Equally interesting 
is a gold statue! ic 1:i depicting two Scyfhmns drinking 
out of the same horn (fig. I, XII and XIV), 

A similar motif appears further eastwards. A neck¬ 
lace of the Late Chou dynasty (perhaps fourth 
century uxl ) said to have come from Lojung, 14 has 
a pendant in the form of Lwo winged figures. How- 
ever, in this ease, stimulus from the west cannot be 
ruled nul 1 * ( 11 cv I, A///). 

The spedmens cited thus show that 1 ! was Greek 
influence which led to the use of human motifs in 
ornaments The Gundbara region being a melting 
fh.il of cultures could have imbibed the influence 
other from she Scythian* or else directly from Ihc 
Greeks. The motif was then Tndianized 1 , and It 
was from this region that the influence spread to the 
other parts of the country. 

As regards the concept of the motif, it is indeed 
difficult to explain. In the case of the earlier Yakslia 
figures, it may perhaps be said to symbolize ihc 
miihuim aspect or the generative power* of ihc 
Yaks has. The problem, however, arises in the case of 
the Biulhisaitvn images of the Candham school of art 
11ere, possibly, the motif was used for purely decora¬ 
tive purposes and as such had no deeper significance, 
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Pella: Where Alexander the Great was Born 


With Alexander, the stage of Greek influence spreads 
□cross i.he world, and Greece becomes only a small 
item in the heritage of the Greeks, The ri.se of Alexan¬ 
der was a great turning point, when an old chapter of 
history was finished and a new one begun. Alexander 
impressed the popular imagination of every race as a 
great conqueror, he subdued the East and came as 
far cast as north-western India. 

However, one can’t comprehend a genius like 
Alexander without understanding the surroundings 
in which he lived. He must have been like any other 
nun influenced by his environment Mach has already 
been wntten about Macedonian. and about the 
campaigns and greatness of Alexander the Great, 
but very link is known about PeHn 1 - the binh- 
pljicc of Alexander. 

The literriT} tradition concerning Pdla consists 
or scanty and vague information. Before the rise of 
the Macedonian kingdom, i! is the Athenians who 
speak to as of Pella and after its destruction by 
Rome, it is the Roman writers “especially Livy, 
who preserve the memory of Pella, the Macedonian 
capital of Greece, and Tor a while ihe Greek capital 
of the world, at the opening point of its Hellenist lion, 

From the time of Archclaos, Pella grew rapidly 
in extent, population and importance, Xenophon 
in his Hiikmca (V.113) mentions Pella ax'the greatest* 
of all the cities in Macedonia. Philip 11 1359-316 
B,c > developed Pella into the most imponant centre 
of political life in the Greek nation Eventually, 
Philip succeeded iti uniting the Greeks under his 
control and they declared him the leader or [lie pan- 
Hellenic expedition, While it was Philip who prepared 
for the great expedition! it was Alexander, his son, 
who was destined to lead it beyond any foreseen li mit 
(336-23 B.C.). The result was a world of Hclleiii/u- 
lion. 

The city where Alexander ruled, Aristotle taught 
and l.uripiik's died. Was practically unknown until flic 
l.i,t decade. A Greek archaeological team, under 
Phonos Petsas aroused a world-wide interest at 
Pella nt 1957. They discovered finds which may 
be confidently identified with Pella, the birth place of 
Alexander the Great. 


i» a Greek word, mriinirtp a ‘nrtadoV or piwlurs tund. 
Ihe scholar* support I he dcrivnimn or the name bused on 
HeiychiUi, #to« : Prlk hilt «r which means a riony ground. 
p c M.i lie; at a distance of about J7 km. nouh-wcxl of rhcssalnmlsi 
(the second city of Greece) on the way to Edcsu, 


Very little is preserved from the super-structure 
of ihe buildings, their furniture or other works 
of art at Pella. It is the floors which give evidence of 
Ihe splendour, bcauly and luxury of (he houses. The 
houses with floors arc covered with pebble mosaic#,* 
in which figured representations. They are made of 
pebble# in their natural size and colour. Bead# were 
used for details while special features were outlined 
with strips of either clay or lead- The eye# are almost 
missing in all the figures. They were, probably, 
precious stones and hence stolen at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. 

A mosaic, framed by a floral motif reminds of ihe 
well known motive group of Kruteros in Delphi, ft 
represents Alexander being saved at the moment 
by KratcroS during a lion hunt somewhere near Susa 
in Persia (ct,. XVlA). Here while pebbles are used 
mainly in several variations, for instance for shadows 
ash grey or bulf pebbles have been used. Pebbles 
of honey colour and sand colour are used for the hair 
of Kruteros a# well as of Alexander. 

In the architectural remnants, the building no, I, 
as the excavator calls it, is of conspicuous importance. 
From the form of it* Ionic capitals and other archne- 
logieal evidence, it must have been built in the hist 
quarter i>r the fourth century b.c, when the impor¬ 
tance of the capital demanded an expansion. Tire 
most conspicuous feature of ihe building is a series 
of open courtyards, running north to the south. 
The central court is paved with a pchhle mosaic in a 
simple rhomboid pattern, framed by a spiral design, 
the other two are 'peristyle' courts with fuuulMirne 
slonc columns of the Ionic order* 

Of particular interest are the brightly painted 
terracotta architectural ornaments, such us palm cite 
ante fives (l»L, XV IB), It will be quite congenial in 
point out at this juncture chat these are the element* 
in the field of art which have marched upto India in 
the campaign of the world Hdlenization and cun 
easily Ire detected nt Rampurva, Sanehiand Bodhgaya. 
A specimen from Rampurva <Fl„ XVIC) will suffice 


■ Mt mu it jrFin?j d tly mr,i m pavcine Ftl %. ahi iw 1 ^ o d mKm MnnAl a 

mu inly while 01 Llarfc geou-wlnt and deiiitiv., ami ait 

made of nuliiml* kiithhqjpetl pebbles fc?r Ihe fhar* of pi fvult 
hkitRc-- The history of iriOHOJit worfc in the world 

hcgirm around c. 400 * F ij. Hconcvrr, a. more use of 

colour, d.iimp from Ihe Lie fourth and carl> third Gsilimra, 
I ua conic to lighl in houses at Pdla. and rorllicm ti reeve 
to hive freen Hie centre from which Ihi* technique p&wtd 
to olher tiinda- 

1 Ion ic i% the second order of G nee tin architecture. 
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iiE this jtmetufe* However, the similarity eaift be 
undcrtEtifmited, 

Besides, llie stamped roofed tiles* which offer 
the first definhe epigraphk proof for the idendftanion 
of this ancient city are also worthy of notc- 

1 he multitude of other finds include the marble 
lion ml of Pclia, It belongs to the severe style (400 
a.r.Jn Some Hdlcniitic marbles. Hellenistic vases 


and arelut mural members belonging to the periint 
between 4tX> n c\ and the Roman. times are lying in the 
Museum ui Fella. 

li wiii here indeed that in 350 u.r. \lcxuiukr the 
Great was born, 

5, IX Dckmia 

Dftfim 5*h Thessaloniki {Greece) 


Book Reviews 


A. (ihnsh: I he City in Karly Historical India. Simla: 
Indian tutltutf of Advanced Study, 197.V ■*» jip . 
excluding preliminary pa^cs mil I map. l*r ice : 
Rs. 17 Oft. 


This small and slim book from ihe pen of (lie ex- 
Director General of Archaeology in India is mosl 
wcIloutc for several reasons* In the first place. Shit 
A, Ghosh belongs to that generation of scholars which 
have firm roots in Indian classical languages and 
Indian history. Secondly, lie had the advantage of 
training in the old and new techniques or excavation, 
and above all because of his Jong association* first 
as an officer and then as tbe Director General of 
Archaeology and Editor of Ancient India and Indian 
Arclwmtogy u Betiitw, he has intimate knowledge 
of alt the facets of archaeology tn India. 

Shrj Ghntii was thus cminenlJy qualified so discuss 
the problem of urbanization in India, but before doing 
so, he also familiarized himself with ihe old and new 
theories of urbanization current in the West, parti¬ 
cularly Europe and America, The result of his ripe 
knowledge of Indian archaeology and the theories 
and the current fitodeb* we have in this book and 
that loo in a frank* and forceful words. For long, as 
Director General of Archaeology, Shri Ghosh liad 
refrained from expressing himself on such vital ques- 
lions as the authors of the Pain led Grey Ware {even 
white he participated in a seminar on this subject at 
Aligarh), the existence of the pd ace-complex at 
Kausambi as early as irKJO H.c., and (he survival 
of the Haruppan tradition into Early Historical times, 
ns well as the survival of this tradition in Indian 
culture So day 

With regard to urbanization or The birth of cities, 
we have to keep before us two streams of thought. 
The first is Western. Here again a distinction ta to be 
made between a (own and a city, though this is known 
to very few persona in India. Towns grow (naturally), 
whereas :i city has a municipality with definite boun¬ 
daries and with various Segal powers derived from a 


charter grained by the Govern mem. To he dedttrcv) 
a city, a municipality must attain a prescribed pnpula- 
lalion figure. 

From this point of view one might regard Dvarika* 
Takshashilu, Pushkuhvuti and timifci others which are 
said to he founded in the Afuhabharata and Rmnaymut 
by kings as brand new dries, whereas others as towns; 
otherwise one may say that (he concept of a city as 
opposed to that of a town* like that of a University, 
is foreign to India. But it is our tendency today, 
to take in an alien concept and try to apply it to things 
Indian. 

Non-rccognitiuii of this distinction between a 
town and a city does not vitiate Ghosh's main thesis. 
Here he carefully examines Gordon Childe/s len 
criteria, as well ;ls others formulated by Toynbee, 
Mumfnrd, Sjnbcrg, and Shitiks that many of these 
are indeed arbitrary. In particular, he discusses the 
assumed prior existence of surplus food for the 
growth or foundation of a city and comes to the 
conclusion that ‘a surplus does not exist in the air 
without a demand for it. ihai while the society muM 
have Ihe capacity to produce a surplus before it can 
have cities, there must be an organization to see that 
the surplus is produced and a machinery to ensure 
I hat the surplus is brought so where it is needed/ 
Jn the same way. one might say about ihe smiths 
and other industrial classes. These were never wholc- 
iime artisans, as the mill worker* and many others 
are today. This has also been pointedoul by M.J. 
Rowland in IfforM Arrharobgy. vol 3, 1971, pp. 
2IG*2G, Significantly* however, the existence 
of free travelling itinerant smith divorced from 
any social context is ninety found in ethnogra¬ 
phic context'. / 

Of the other criteria enumerated by Childe, 
Gh -sh finds rl difficult lo itI well <Un u men Ted an haeo- 
logical and lilerary evidence for (lie existence of mnnu* 
mental buildings and writing in the sixth century i.c.* 
though some literary arid traditional evidence might 
be cited for internal trade and a sense of communal 
feeling (though once again the conception or defint- 
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lion of ilie latter would dillcr from country to country 
or culture to culture}. 

For the sixth criterion of Child*, viz., writing, 
while Ghosh con die no evidence for its existence as 
early as the sixth century n.t\, still his suggestion that 
u much more secular necessity- the maintenance of 
royal records—may be a reason for the introduction 
of the scripts' (p. 271, He admits that there is nothing 
lu prove this suggestion, but if for a moment we 
accept it. then the question arises: "What are our 
earliest royal records?" Those of Asoka. Though 
these dilVcr in content from those of the Aehaeme- 
riiuns, still the Iranian stump on them is undoubted. 
Thus, in this one respect at least, the Second Urbaniz-a- 
lion hits had a foreign dement. 

After critically discussing this and other criteria 
Cihosh tries to apply them to twenty-five sites, shown 
in n specially prepared map- In both the list and the 
map Mahismati (Nfahtshwar) on the Narbada 
doc> not figure. Bui I here is literary and also arehaeo- 
logical evidence to show that brick biddings, 
silver punch-marked coins, and a glass wul existed 
Lhcre before the third century n.c. 

Here he is faced with two difficulties which the 
reviewer found some 15 years ago when he was asked 
by the Wennci Gren Foundation to prepare a paper 
for "Courses towards Urbanization". The literary 
evidence is unreliable, because it is not only stereo¬ 
type but also comparatively Lite, as found by the 
reviewer in his study of the Rontttyttmi. The archaeolo¬ 
gical evidence is woefully inadequate, so that hardly 
any of the criteria laid down by the Western scholars— 
such as fortification, monumental buildings, trade, 
writing, can be looked for at the sites selected by Ghosh. 
The only exception is Tuxila. Even here not much 

is knoyvn of the Maury an or pre-Maury an city, 
VI hcreas or the succeeding lndo-Greek we have a fairly 
good idea of the layout and a few important buildings. 
This state of things Shri Ghosh could have rectified 
hiruseU' during Iris. 15 years of tenure as Director 
General uf Archaeology, hod he realized I he impor¬ 
tance of i hi* vital knowledge. Fven now it is not too 
late, twenty-five years of vertical digging is quite 
siil I idem. Lei us dig now horizontally sties like 
K aiisanibi, Mathura and Ayodhya. lit I he absence 
of such ic sure knowledge, Shri Ghosh concludes 
that a mi in her of sites in north India had probably 
come into existence by the sixth century u.c. And 
the inspiration Tor litis was neither Iranian. Central 
Asian, nor Greek, but purely indigenous, and mil cer¬ 
tainly Harnppan. Here lie specifically rules out the 
survival theory of Dr. S.C, Malik as absolutely 
unfounded. 

Perhaps Ghosli is right. After thousand 


years of tlw ciittcnct of Copper-Bronze Age Culture 
practically throughout India, with the advent of iron, 
things began to take a different shape, first came the 
Jampudas, them the cities, and later empires. But In 
this development, did the cludcoliihie cultures play 
no part ? IT the distribution maps have any signi¬ 
ficance, then the distribution of P.G-W. only within 
the G align- Yumuna plains and north Rajasthan, 
that of the Navdatolian in western Madhya Pradesh 
or Mulwu, of the Jiorwc-Ncvasa between the Godavari 
and the Krishna, and the Ahar or Bunas in south¬ 
east Rajasi ban does show the emergence of cultural 
units in northern India, say between 2tHKJ n,c. and 
10U0 fl.C. Though vve do not know about the aulhore 
of these distinct regional cultures nor the language 
they spoke, these cultural units must have contributed 
to the idea of the formation of a Janapadei, and 
such large silcs as Inamgaon - with at least 100 or 
more one room huts, with ils poller, goldsmith, limc- 
:md bead-maker, and perhaps irrigated fields and 
incipient defence wall [quite suitable or efficacious 
against sling balls and stone-tipped arrows) to the 
making of a tow n. Unfortunately little systematic 
work lias been done outside Maharashtra, so that 
one might keep out of court the cludcoluhie cultures 
so completely os diais Ghosh from contributing to 
the idea of a city/town in the rest of India. However, 
Ah of (significantly known in tradition as Tiunbumti 
Nagari) with its large two nr three room houses on a 
stone plinth and copper smelting technology and a 
life of at least IG00 years could have been another 
township in south-east Rajasthan. It must have had 
a stone fortified ion as well, whereas its large iwo- 
muuthcd chulaht (domestic ovens) sometimes five 
or six in a row, do suggest some community life. 
These two instances should suffice to substantiate I he 
claim of the clialcolilhic culture in contributing to 
the formation of cities in the sixth century n c. 
Otherwise we shall have to postulate or assume a 
, period of I (MO years of gestation, The seemed all 
right some 15 vears ago when 1 first wrote, but now m 
view of our increased knowledge, particularly from 
Ahar and Inamgaon, it seems unjustified. Or we shall 
have to regard the emergence of cities in the sixth 
century h.C„ us a third ami independent urbaniza¬ 
tion, which had no roots in the past, l his cuunol he, 
because unlike Lhe first, the chid colit hie cultures, as 
I have repeatedly said, were contemporary, both m 
time atid space, with some of our late Vedie and 
Puranic dynasties. Anyway, this and other problems 
cannot he solved without well spread out. large-scale 
cseuviuions. 

A* suited fcbavc, Ghtfeh catcgorii^illy reject Muhb s 
derivation af the three ludsyji iflstltwtwnt, vi^ r (1) 


no 
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ihc caste system, {2) the perpetuation by biilhin a 
particular caste, ami (J) memorization from the 
Harappuii, as without any foundation. As for the Ihinl, 
a little thought would show that there is a conti¬ 
nuous trad i I ion of 2500 years which has helped the 
Bruhtntns to preserve unchanged the Vedas, and this 
tradition, cannot he linked with the Harappan us the 
present archaeological evidence suggests. Malik's 
illogical conclusions arc the result of ignorance of 
Indian data, bulb literary and archaeological. 

Likewise Ghosh has convincingly shown that 
there is insufficient evidence to regard the enormous 
mud-wall with a baked-brick revetment at kausambi 
as very early, and a legacy of the fta appan It is the 
duty of the excavator now 9 to provide additional 
evidence, or give up his claim. 

Ghosh also now agrees with the reviewer and many 
of his colleagues in holding the Painted Grey Ware 
as the work of die Laicr Aryans, and col of the Early 
Aryans, as first argued by Shri (now Professor) 


C. Silvi Vnlonini and G. Stactd : The Proto-historic 
Graveyards of S»al (Pakistan) Home - LsMi.O, 
1V72 Part I, 524 text gages, including figure 1 , and 
262 plates, both published separate!). Price Ul 
4IKKKL 

Professors Aniuniui and StacuJ have done a great 
service to the archueolugisls by bringing out this 
profusely illusi rated volume on the excavations of ihc 
graveyards of litebanr, Kalcl.it and Buikara. All 
these sites arc situated in the valley of Swat river, 
near the venires of Mmgora and Saida Sharif in 
Swat. Pakistan. 

Since ihcse arc voluminous bonks the utilltur* have 
taken care to device an easy system of reference, 
F rom a brief account of the graves, one can easily 
find out the details of (he associated funerary articles. 
For a Comparative study of t he archaeological material, 
litis illustrated volume is very valuable. A high 
standard of figure drawings and their printing has 
been maintained. Ibis volume is meant to be des¬ 
criptive only to serve as a reference book. Bui ihc 
second volume, expected shortly, will discuss oilier 
aspects of the culiurr of these graves: vi/„ funeral 
riles, artistic production, chronology, etc. 

A* regards ihc finds, ihe authors report general 
damage to the graves due fo erosion. Slid, they have 
been able in reconstruct that there arc two main type* 
of g raves. The first type arc two storeyed : the lower 
cavity contains the burial remains but is not filled 


B. B. LaJ. For, as shown by the reviewer, it 
is ‘’democratically" unsound to rely on only one 
C-14 dale, when all the resl. and that loo from 
Abiehclihaim and HaOiriopuia. give much later dales. 
Secondly, not only the shapes of llie three Painted 
Grey Ware pots, but also other objects of daily life, 
such as beads, bangles, bone points, have much more 
in common with the NBP Ware, than any of the 
chalcolithic cultures. Thus, in every way the Painted 
Grey Ware represents the dawn of Early Historical 
Period, 

Shri Ghosh has produced a thought-provoking 
Sii lie volume, after deliberately keeping silent for so 
long- Let us hope he produces many more, for archae¬ 
ology is not yet "overpopulated," 

H. D, San kali a 

Deccan C&ttegf Postgraduate 
amt Research Institute, 

Pune 


with earth. The upper cavity is separated from ihc 
lower one by a layer of sdiisi slabs ; both the cavibes 
are unfilled. The second ivpe is also like the firat, 
except that I lie lower pit has a facing nf umnorlarvd 
walls made up of schist slabs. 

The burials are also said to be of two lypes : 
inhumation and semi-cremation. There lire examples 
of graces in which both the rites arc presen I in a single 
grave. In both types, single, double or multiple 
hurials are reported. The body was placed on the side, 
in a crouched position, wiih ihe hands placed near 
i he head. The orientation of the body was determined 
with respect to ihc slope of the hills- with the head 
pointing Inwards the hills and the feel towards the 
slope. 

In cremation, (fie semi-charred bones were put in 
a large jar closed by a lid Kornelitnc* 'tuaJJ funerary 
objects were also placed inside the jar. Funerary 
objects were generally placed near the feci in lltc case 
or inhumations. 

The wares encountered were Gray. Kcd and Gray 
Brown, hoth in thick and thin fabrics. Both wheel- 
made and handmade varieties were used A great 
variety of type* are available : si cm mod bowls, 
pedesiiill d bdwK. biconical vessels, belt s haped 
vessels, beakers, ho nits, jug and jars. Anthropo¬ 
morphic terracottas and a variety of metal types 
like arrowlwads, spearheads, disc-headed pins, etc., 
are reported. Both i on and copper were in use. 

As is welt-known, there are serious differenccii 
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hctwccD the difttuulugics assigned b* ihese graves 
by Diini anti the Italian School. Dani bas already 
published lus criticism of lhe Italian yh^mnlogy. 
It would be interesting to know as to what the Malian 
scholars have to say in return. 

A larg- number of diverse analyses on metals, 
soils, organic remains, bone*, etc-* are in prog css and 
will be published as separate studies, The data and 
the analyses will of course be fovaxt as lo fill many 


D. Mamin J Rudioturboa Dates and Indian Vrehavnlo 
!■ jr , Allahabad : ValsIuJi Puh!fchin« House, 1972, 
Ill pp.. 3J tihles and 2 text figures. Price: Rs, 40 IHL 


In reviewing such a book three main aspects have to 
be critically evaluated ; (i) methodology and the 

theme of Lhe book ; (ii) academic conclusions ; and 
(iti) tccltnical production of the book iicre we will 
concentrate only on (i) aiaJ (iii) aspccK Academic 
condusbu (ii) of lhe book need a very detailed 
diActuoinn and will be dealt with here only cursorily, 
(ij Ie h a book of only 273 pages but a lut of labour 
has gone mso its making. In India where archaeolo¬ 
gical repom are so scarce, it is very difficult to inter¬ 
pret even the C 1 x dates meaningfully, Miuidal has 
tried k> collect Information through insistent cor¬ 
respondence, As he gives a detailed information 
both on C u dates and archaeological stratigraphy 
the honk has become doubly valuable. He has dis¬ 
cussed (he chronology of each C 14 dated site and 
given exhaustive tables of C u dates. 

At times he uses such ignorant expressions as 
cvL-tt if dales arc apparent)) 1 not fully cortsiseni bul 
become consisteni within the range of counting error 
they tvHi have been treated oi valid/ C 14 dates are 
"true* 1 only within the errors given. But such lapses 
are exceptioFud. Amongst the arehaeologisis, he 
shows a relatively rare and clear understanding of 
the C u technique and its errors, hi this, bis wife 
IkiMinnv role is more important than MandaTs 
cryptic acknowledgement concedes, She has used 
her knowledge of physics and maths, lo good use in 
making tlic hook more authtffllic 

The books value is enhanced as lhe author 
has considerable experience in held mhaeology* 
I k has raised some bade queries mi the fund amen tfiU 
of stratigraphy in the tropical countries* tin fact, 
■is a wonder as to how the author could complete 
this work as he is out in the field for the major part 


volume*. But an integrated summary of all the revolts 
at one place will prove very valuable. 

The present volume, we are sure, will prove an 
indispensable reference work on Pakistan archaeology 
Tor all the libraries and the interested schoUrv. 

D*P. Agra wAt 

Physical Research Laboratory 
Ahmadabad, M0009 


of each year !) A cun side rat ion of (he role oF soil- 
cover and faulting of strata would have been very 
useful in such a book. 

The author's archaeological experience and 
logical reasoning bus made the book a must for 
scholars, libraries and students' alike. 

(ii) Mundid tm propounded many lime spreads ■ 
some of which are quite controversial. Fur example, 
he brings down the date of the central Hnrappan 
(Mohenjo-d.aro) Co r 1700 H.C„ ignoring I lie five C 31 
daics from level 4 (late) which would yield a com¬ 
pounded dale of c. 2000 B.c. Obviously a sample 
collected from Mohenjodaro in earlier excavations 
with vague particulars is less reliable than five samples 
from one layer collected by Dales ! 

This i. quoted as an example of wrong methodology 
and not all attempt to con lest his conclusions. It is 
natural th»l Mundal differs with several conclusions 
of mine given in the Copper Bronze Age in India. 
A large number of his objections will be explained 
by our exhaustive book on chronology {Radiocarbon 
Dating ami Prehistoric Chronology by Agrawa! & 
Kusunigao which will he out by the time this review 
appears in prim. Mamhd haws his condusionx on 2l» 
C 14 dates, but now about 600 C M dates arc available. 
Therefore very soon he will have to revise his own 
conclusions. 1 will not go into academic arguments 
here as a review is nol a place to settle such academic 
scores. Ills conclusions are based on fuels and logic 
and deserve due consideration. 

Inil I he weakest part of the booh is its technical 
production. The wavy lines, printing errors and poor 
get-up mar the quality uF the theme. Al times, errors 
of punctuation, syntax and misuse of words make a 
jarring reading. Instead of the abstract in I hr Intro¬ 
duction. a chapter on conclusions would have been 
more appropriate. Figure I should have been in ibe 
concluding chnpier and lhe map in the Introduction. 

Keeping in view lhe difficulty of setting a good 
publisher m India even for a polcnliallv good author, 
mid the fact thru it is his magnum nprif. his book on 
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iIti! whole is a laudable attempt, I am sure, it will 
sell out last and the second edition will he more 
excellent in ail aspects 

The author deserve* the gratitude of the archneo- 


E'uruvluittani Singh: Burial Practice^ in Ancient India* 
V'anyuw: Prliiilri PnMw, (1970)* xii +204 pp** 
71 Plates and 1 maps. Price: Ks.60.0U 


Burial was one of the established modes of l he dis¬ 
posal of the dead in ancient India like most of the 
other countries with a hoary antiquity, Resets relies on 
this subject were undertaken m early a* the nineteenth 
century by a number of scholar & but until recently* 
tlie picture remained nebulous. Dun eg the last three 
decades or so* as a result of vigorous archaeological 
activity considerable data relating to ancient graves 
and their associated cultural horizons were collected 
in different parts of India. In the present work, which 
was originally stibimlted as a Ph.D. dissertation in 
the Lkuiaras Hindu Uni verity m i%a, Dr, Singh 
studied and analyzes the archaeological materia! 
pertaining to the burial practices as obtaining in the 
Late Stone Age* Neolithic, ChaJeofithie* Megntilhic 
and Iron Age of India, in otic of the chapters, he id*u 
examines the funerary c burial) systems of the present 
day tribal*. The hist chapter deals with nummary and 
conclusions 

The author applies the term burial practices to 
following three modes of the disposal of dead : IU 
inhumation in pits sir pots; (ii) post-erematton; 
and (iii) post-excamation burial^ and exa¬ 
mines the published data from various idles with 
accuracy and insight, Iti some instances he quotes 
other writers on ihc subject without giving his own 
view* or comments, which the reader would like to 
know. For obvious reasons Dr. Singh dots not Luke 
into account the literary evidence. In his opinion This 
line of enquiry has not led us to any appreciable 
results* ; but one may not agree with him in this 
respect, as references to burial practices in Veda 
and later literature do contEiin useful information 


logical community For I his valuable contribution to 
scientific archaeology. 

D. P. Aurawal 

Pi hyateal Research Laboratory 
Ahmadabad, 380009 


applicable to some modes of disposal of the dead in 
prototustoric and historical limes. He dues not touch 
at all funerary memorials like stupa which seems to 
have originated as a grave mound. 

His chapter on "megaliths* dealing almost with all 
aspects of the subject is not without a few controversial 
points* He treats all the megalithic monumeitU of 
the Peninsula as a part of one unified culture-complex 
represented largely by (i) Black-and-red Ware and 
(ii) iron objects. Besides, there are other characteristic 
linds which are associated wish the megaliths of 
the region. What is noteworthy ls that he regards 
i he me guilt hie folk us VDruvidiun speakers." Yet 
he believes dial the idea of megalith building came 
through the nonH-west. 

if I he author would have given komc information 
on the itou-trihal Hindu burials, which are not ycl 
extinct* the work would have become more useful, 
for such practices represent tfie traditional kula or 
janupada (desa\ dharma, recognized even by orthodox 
law givers. Wc are not definite whether the medieval 
practice id raising r hhutri\ on lhe ashes hai any 
distant cultural link with undent poM<rcmaiinn 
burials. 

However* the work has its own merits. It is one of 
the well written and well documented b^iks on the 
subject. Thu narration is up to date (till 1969)* simple* 
brief am] m the point. The approach is balanced. A 
remarkable .i*pcti of Dr, Singh 1 * writing i* lltni he 
luis been vuccevTtd in n considerable extent in iiuiin- 
laining the spirit ofohjcctivily/l he utility of the work 
would have increased much more if some b me-drawings 
were incorporated iherein. The book on the whole 
is one of I lie nu>sl valuable contributions to Indian 
archaeology 

M. C. Jmm 

Archiiettlvghvt Survey of India 
ParanaQih t New Dvlhi, 1100it 
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S.B. IJeo anil J.l*. -lashi: Paunl Exeav*tiu«»s( 1969-70) 
Nagpur: Na-pur University, 1972. 119 pp- ex chiding 
pfvlimlnarv page* and Index. Price not monlkwcd 


field archaeology in India started more than a 
hundred years ago, primarily as a result of the explora¬ 
tion and identification of historical sites. From lMi¬ 
ll onwards, when Harappa and Mohenjo-daro were 
excavated, attention was also diverted to protohistory. 
In 1949, a definite shift towards prehistory was per¬ 
ceptible when F.E. ZciuiGt and V,D. Krishiiaswanu 
undertook the investigations of the Stone Age sites 
in India. In the following two decades, the leading 
lidJ-archaeologists in India, who were never formally 
trained as ptehrsloriaits -li.D. Sankalia, B.B. Lai, 
O.R. 5 harms, K.V. Soundara Hajari- threw most of 
their weight in favour of prehistory and proto hi' tory. 
‘In the hands of stones and pottery historical archaeo¬ 
logy is badly suffering, this l heard from a very 
senior professor in one or the archaeological seminars, 
held in 1958. Imlian Prehistory W>4 I Poona, 19651, 
being the Proceedings of an all India seminar, 
dearly shows the directional changes which had al¬ 
ready occurred during I he preceding decade. Re¬ 
searches, conducted during the succeeding decade 
clearly show the hang-over of the preceding decade. 
Contents of the Indian Archaeology— A Review. 
published yearly by the Archaeological Survey of 
India unmistakably prove it. Thus, during the two 
decades after Independence, historical archaeology 
in India suffered a set-back. 

Hie excavations at Paiuti. a second century B,C- 
.tfupo-complcx, located in District Bhnndara, in the 
ViduTbhn region of Maharashtra, when seen against 
this background assume*—greater significance. It 
marks a revival of the somewhat lost interest of Indian 
field archaeologists in historical sites. The excavations 
conducted on ihrce different mounds at the site 
revealed the existence of baked brick stupas, built 
by the Hi nay ana sects. The trenches, most carefully 


JJ.P. Sinks (Ed.) Potteries in Ancient India Patna : 
Patna University, not dated: 315. pp. including 
figures and plates. Pricet Rs. 45*00. 


The volume contains the proceedings of a Seminar 
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dug. have shown beyond doubt lliiii they were re¬ 
paired and enlarged several times, The surviving 
sc ui pm res indicate that stupas were embellished with 
a large number of stone pillars and slabs, somewhat 
repeating the richness and variety of Bharhut, both 
in representational an, including those of the yakshos 
but wilhout Jalaka Stories, and epigraphieal records 
of donors, exclusively belonging to the non-royal 
families. 

The coins unearthed include silver and copper 
punch-marked variety, cast copper, and of Sala- 
vahonas, including one die* struck coin of Sri Satakarui, 
and Kshatrapa—all indicating the period during which 
this holy place was in most active worship—second- 
first cent my bx., generally known as the Sunga- 
Salavaliana period. From the lowest lewis, painted 
N 0.P. Ware sherds tvcit found. Structurally, the 
man stupa, about df) metres in diameter with a 
superstructure bigger liuut that of Sancbi. and the 
other stupas exhibit a developed ^age of skill since 
they have used both the ‘box-technique* and ‘tier- 
tee hnique’. In one of the stupas, the excavators lound 
for the first Lime a painted pot used as reliquary, 
deposited in a Aim Jo-like construction with wooden 
yeuri nearby. Probably, the exeuvaiois are right 
when they observe that Pa uni ‘must have played a 
commendable part in the transmission of Buddhism 
ond Buddhist art and archi<«iurc furthei south, 
especially in Andhra Pradesh, which claimed such 
renowned centres as Nagarjunakonda, Anvaravuti, 
Bhatttprolu, etc. 1 as also south-western Maharashtra 
where Katie, Bhaja, and Kan hen caves also exhibit 
the same tradition. 

It is a nicely written short report of a skilful excava¬ 
tion, conducted jointly by the University of Nagpur 
und the Archaeological Survey of India. Printing 
and production of the text, figure,', and plates are 
very good although the figures ot '.ulipluri. (iias. 
10 and III show bad printing and iethnical eirors. 

S. P. Gupta 

Notwna! Museum 
Janpath. i l V , H?ir Delhi.llfWil 


on Potteries, in Ancient lndm, organized by the 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Archaeo¬ 
logy of the Patna University. It wa? perhaps the 
first seminar held specifically lor discussing the 
pTohletns pertaining to ancient Indian potteries. The 
publication of the volume will, therefore, be welcomed 
by scholars interested in ihis important branch of 
archaeology. 
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In his inaugural address B. B. Lai has /uialyied and 
emphasized the importance of poiiery ns a miuicc- 
maicrial its archaeological studies. It would, however, 
be imagining loo much if agree with Lai when 
he says that ii 'throws light on almost every aspect 
of the past-social, cultural, religious, economic, 
political and whai imi’ (emphasis added B. M.P i 
He tries to substantiate his premises by citing examples 
of the Ant tins Ware and amphorae from Ankamcdu. 
jar from Lotlval painted with a scene reminiscent of 
n Pcifirhu-tunira story, puinled scenes, moufs and 
graffiti on Hliftsppan pottery, the Painted Grey and 
the N.B P Wares which have, respectively, thrown 
light on Lndo-Roman contacts and import of Roman 
wine into India, possible beginning of Pancha-tanm, 
items of agricultural produce, dress and direct'on 
of Harnpptin script and food habits of the penp.e 
durum the period represented by the each example 
Lid further maintains that the ceramic unity as 
exemplified by the distribution of the N.B.P. 
Ware represents, a complete cull oral integration 
of India,’ durine the middle of the first millennium 
ax. This, apparently, is rather subjective, and 
it will be hazardous to speculate so widely 
merely on the basis of pottery. He also 
touches upon various problems connected with 
mtcioni Indian potteries, correlation of ceramic 
evidence with thai from literature, and need for 
technical studies. 

In his introducrory remarks. B.P. Sinlm feels (hat 
in the absence or any c pi graphic or mimumaUc 
evidence regarding the Vedic Aryans, the Epic period, 
the Asur.LV Dasyu* and Panis. mentioned in ancient 
Indian literature, pottery could perhaps be helpful 
in throwing some light. He has. of course, not speeded 
who the Vedic Aryans were and what is the Epic 
period He has also tried to highlight the problems 
relating to Bluek-and-red Wars, Ochre Colour Ware, 
foreign influence on Indian pottery, relationship 
between different contemporary ceramic industries. 

The papers presented at the Seminar dealt with a 
variety of problems. Barring S,P. Guptas p.tpcr 
entitled 'Sociology of Pottery ; C hi rag Dc s hi, a 
case-study', and (Vf D. Khare’s ‘Study of Pottery— 
a new approach ABC or Archaeology or A to Z 
of Archaeology', ail the other papers were concerned 
with origin, nature and spread, technology, distribu¬ 
tion and other problems connected with different 
ceramic industries or pottery-types, covering n vail 
chrono-cultural period. It is not possib e to discus 
the different viewpoints of I he partita pants ; only .1 
broad outline ot the salient ideas of some of ihe 
papers lias been touched upon. 


S.P. Gupta on the basis of his meeting with a 
Delhi potter, discusses various apsects relating to 
pot manufacture including ihe procurement of clay, 
painting of the pots and various other socio-economic 
factors connected with pot-making. This is a novel 
approach to the object although not strictly appli¬ 
cable in the contest of ancient Indian potteries. (Chare's 
paper s> full of homilies and generalized suggestions 
in regard co the study of pottery. K V. Soundaiaiajan s 
paper The devolution of Ihe peninsular 'Neolithic* 
culture— an analysis of ceramic influences* is a motley 
of abstract ideas : (he baste problems connected with 
the subject have hardly been touched upon by Irm. 
S.P. Srivaslava's paper on the Black-arid-red Wars 
from Ahar and Noh is mainly concerned with the 
description of the types and decoration in the ware ; 
his contention is that ‘the painted black-and-red 

ware from Ahar .was the deluxe ware of the 

chulcolithiL- period while the unpointed black-and-red 
from Noh was the pottery of the common man. 
This, as also the inference about the Painted Grey 
Ware being the pottery of the Aryans mid of 'a 
.uperioT kind* are highly speculative. The other 
papers dealing with the BUck-and-red Ware, either 
from ihe pre-Painted Grey or tire chalcoiitlue levels 
have been contributed by Purus hoi tain Singh, R.C. 
Gaur, B.S Vertna and K.N. Dikshit Pumsholiam 
SingITs paper on 'The problem of Bkck-and-red 
Wares in Indian Archaeology' is a smenu summary 
of (he researches tin this interesting and important 
ware which is available in the Harappan context in 
Gujarat, Saurashira mid Kutch. in the chakoUthic 
levels in Rajasthan, central and eastern India, in the 
Gangetic plains in the pre-P G. Ware and posl O-C.P. 
levels, the me gal il hie and the early historical levels in 
tciilral and western India and covers a time-range 
between the last quarter of ihe third millennium B.C. 
to the middle of the first millennium n.c The asso- 
dfUcd antiquities found along with the dial cold luc 
Bluck-and-red Ware Have been described by Nascem 

Akhtiir, ■ , . 

Tile problem of the Ochre Colour Ware has been 
discussed by Krishna Dcva ; He has tried to show that 
the Ochre Colour Ware using people in the upper 
Gang* basin are identical with the authors of the 
Copper Hoards and ’appear to have co-existed with 
the Ccmetcy H folk as well ns the Haruppan Stragglers. 
Dr. B.B. Lai has enumerated the results obtained by 
him on the basis of geochrotiological invest! gat ions. 
Jn his view, the scdimcnis constituting the Ochre 
Colour Ware horizons 'may not be water-laid, and 
that (lowing water may not be responsible for trans¬ 
porting and depositing it at the Ochre Colour Pottery 
sites' Likewise, the rolling and weathering of ihe 
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ware is iwt due i<> prolonged waferduggilig and 
contact with river sill but due to "the crystallization 
of soluble sails in the new environment.' T he observa¬ 
tions are significant, particularly in view of the theories 
which have been advanced on the basis of considering 
the Ochre Colour Pottery being waterlogged. 
A re- 1 tiinking on the problem of the O.C.P. is, there¬ 
fore, necessary in the light of these observations. 
R.C". Gan. has confined himself to a description of 
the types of vessels m the ware recovered by him from 
Atranjikhera excavations. 

B.K. Thapar has diseussed the nature of ihe 
pre-Harappan wares. He has restricted himself to an 
enumeration of the pre-Harappan pottery found j' 
Kaltbangyn, ns classification into six fabrics on the 
bash of the sufnee-features ; on the basis of the 
correlation with different cultural assemblages, he 
concludes that 'the pre-Harappan comm unities 
appeared in northern Rajasthan somewhat later than 
on sites in Baluchistan and tlie lower Indus Valley, 
as though reflecting a ’sloping horizon' of cultural 
levels fiom west to east, 1 Vibha Trpnthi has also 
dwelt on the same theme. 

Not many papers were contributed on Hit'uppan 
pottery, 5.R Rue's paper The Harappan ceramic 
wares and the devolution of the Harappa culture' 
or K.N. Gib-hit's Nature of Harappan wares in 
Sutlej Valley* do not suggest any significant points 
| he problem of the N.B.P. Ware, iU technical 
aspects, origin and spread, and its regional characteris¬ 
tics were the subjects tackled by Sachchidanand Sahay, 
Situ Rum Roy, K K Sinha. H.C, Bhardwaj and 
R.C. Gaur. while ihe antiquities associated with the 


AmitB Kay: Art of Nepal. New Delhi' Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations. 1973. 78 pp. and 103 pis. 
Price : Rs- 40.00. 


The art of Nepal evokes a spontaneous response in 
the mind of an average Indian or a student ol Indian 
culture because of its striking affinities with the art 
of India in theme and treatment. Of late, it has also 
started attracting votaries from other lands as well 
mote so because Nepal seems lo have become the 
Shangnla of tourists and travellers. In order, there¬ 
fore. lo cater to the needs of the increasing number 
of people, including 1 hose not initiated into the subject, 
the Indian Council for Cultural Relations has brought 
out this adequately-! Unrated and moderately-priced 


N.B.P. (with special reference to Bihar) have been 
described by Lola Adilya Narain, 

Mention may be made of the papers by M S 
Pandey, Brajdco Prasad Roy, and Shivaji Singh who 
have utilized literary references regarding potteryn 
SushiJ Multi Devi's paper 'Potters and potteries L 
ancient Indian inscriptions' is a useful compilation 
of data. 

Of a different genre are the papers 'Roman 
pottery in India* by VI.N. Oeshpande, and ‘Yakshi' 
or Km nan pot from Begram and allied problems' 
by R.C Agrawal, or the paper* ‘Spouted vessels in 
India,’ by R.C Prasad Singh and ‘Dish-on-stand’ by 
Madan Mohan Singh. 

Generally speaking, the papers presented in the 
Seminar consist either of surveys of the work already 
done or being done or only give a broad idea «f die 
problem One of ihe contributors huv presumed as 
many papers as the number of wares available from 
Ids site. The arrange men! of ihe papers in the volume 
also does not show' any system or order ; it would 
have been more proper if the papers were arranged 
subject-wise . 1 he omission of the title of ihe Seminar, 
ihe dale when held and ihe year of publication is a 
serious shortcoming, since these serve as a datum. The 
volume also abounds in printing errors which detract 
attention. These shortcomings notwithstanding, the 
volume should sene us a useful compendium on 
the subject- 

B. M Pani.il 

Archaeological Sunny «/ India 
Janpitth, New Delhi, HOOt 1 


volume. The volume, as the author says, has been 
designed and writ ten as an introductory account with 
the aim of presenting an integrated Study of the plastic 
arts of Nepal, Am ha Ray has included, under the 
purview of the present work, the art of Nepal exhibited 
in the varied media such a> stone sculpture, terraco¬ 
ttas, bronzes, wood-woik. paintings Insides giving an 
account of ihe history, architecture and the religion and 
pantheon of gods and goddesses of Nepal. 

Ne palest art i-r best exemplified in the variety of 
image types of the Brahmunicul and Buddhist laiths. 
The various Snivu and Vaishnava deities, besides 
those of the other gods and semi-divine being* of the 
Hindu and Buddhist pantheon* show a sequential 
develop men l in terms of monographic and artistic 
features, w hich, w hile displaying certain a kinness with 
their Indian counterparts, still bear out the indigenous 
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trails tti terms of lire distinctive an conventions of Nepal 
The period of hectic art-activity begins lit the valley 
in about the fifth century a d. ; in the turn: region 
of Nepal, it goes brick to at least the Maury a anil 
Sanaa times, as is evident from the finds from Tilau- 
rakot, Banjarahi and Paisia. The earliest sculptures, 
belonging to the limes of the Lichchhavisreveal an- 
foims u Elia led to the Guptas. However, discovery 
of a standing headless yvkiha figure from Harigaon 
and another standing figure from the Gorakshanalha 
monaster) m ihe Pasupatinutha temple seem to indi¬ 
cate that the sculptural tradition in the valley goes 
back to the beginning of the Christian era Antilu 
Ray rightly points out the ak'nnc* of the Harigaon 
yaksha figure with three well-known, free-standing 
Buddha-Bod hisattva images installed by the Friar 
Bala at Mathura, Sarnath and Sravasti. Yet another 

example is the scaled Kira la (?) figure from Arysghat. 
PasupatiiMt Ini icmple which, again, like the Goraksha* 
nattm figure, is slrungl) reminiscent of the Kush an 
royal portraits. That the Kushan-based Gupta 
art was characteristic of early Nepalese sculpture is 
also evident in the kumbha surmounted by a female 
head from Harigaon and in the nativity scene from 
Deo Pat j n, A mil a Ray has, due 10 inadequate 
reference to the finds in the tarai. not considered the 
other early exam pics from Lumbini which has yielded 
a BodhisLUtva bronze of late Kushan times, besides 
examptes of later periods in stone and terracotta ; 
nor has she considered (he early examples from sites 
like Kodan, Pipri, Kadzaliawn. Lamtiym Sisomn, 
Sunagurli, etc. 

Among the earliest dated examples from Nepal, 
which have been included by Amttu Ray, arc the 
sculptured reliefs of Vivhnu-Vikranutmurti ftom 
Lajimpat and Mfigasthaii which are datable to A-t>. 
467, Viiridin from Dhum Vamhi. datable to the sixth 
century, the bronze Vishnu fnow in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston) and perhaps also the bronze Siva 
image (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta). 
According 10 Amu a Ray, these earlier examples and 
those or the later times respectively bear out the 
distinct inspiration of the Guptas, Chainkyan and 
Pah art tradition*. Wc T however, feel that the 
Varaha from Dhum Varuhi seems to compare more 
with the Varaha figure in the so-culled Vuraha temple 
at Deogorh which is later thun the Dusavatara temple 
datable to the sixth century. Amitu Ray does not 
make it clear nor docs she illustrate as to how the 
Chalukyan influence mlilicraied into the valley. We 
would also add that the Pralihurn tradition, which 
does not seem to have been taken into account by 
Amila Ray, rather than the western Deccan, jrifueneed 
the Nepalese sculptor us is discernible in the Vishnu 


on Garuda from Changu-Narayanii In this context 
it may be relevant to speak of the influence of the 
Karnataka ornate style, which, according to N,R. 
Banerjce, is grafted on the Late Pulu, ‘or, in foci, 
Sena elaboration of the style in Nepal.’ 

(u about the thirteenth century, with the increasing 
influence of the Buddhist or Brahmumcal Taut he 
traditions, rigid iconometry rather than art kite 
considerations became dominant and I he ‘art slowly 
and i nevitably become degenerated into stereotyped 
cullic forms.’ The same is true or the bronzes of 
Nepal, most of which were prepared by the reiardnttiire 
method even while ihc dre-pvfitia Technique was also 
known to the Nepalese craftsman. Bronze images, 
particularly from the thirteenth cestuiy onwards, 
were turned out in large numbers to meet the seeds 
of the increasieg clientele and, therefore, perhaps 
exhibit, barring a few cases, certain rigidity ami 
'general fixation of the art form.' 

Pride of place goes to the wood-carvings which 
are remarkable for their exquisite ca lifemanship ; 
examples of these are available in various figures and 
architectural members used in the temples and 
palaces of Kathmandu, Patau. Bhulgann and 
Vu-saJitpur. These wood-carvings have as their sub¬ 
ject both religious and secular themes in which are 
depicted vegetable, geometrical, human and animat 
forms. The earliest available specimens go back to 
about the thirteenth century, and it is still a living 
craft in Nepal. According to Anuta Ray, the figures 
of divines and semi-divines on wood and covering the 
surface of the Urahmanical ;uid Buddhist temples, 
unlike similar figures in stone or bronze are 'less bound 
down by rigid iconographte injunctions, and not 
unoften they breathe a secular air even.’ 

No les* interesting are the Nepalese paintings, 
examples of which are the miniatures in Sanskrit 
or Newari Ulus reared texts, scrubs, wooden books 
and. what Amila Ray calls ns the mamiala-palm 
The art of painting in Nepal was essentially and 
exclusively religious and hence is ‘controlled and 
conditioned by a hieratic, sometimes even esoteric, 
religious order,’ Despite the impact of the Tibetan 
pointings on the one hand and of the Rajasthani 
and Pahari schools of pointing, the Nepalese paintings 
do not exhibit uny spontaneity since the art wax 
‘almost exclusively iconic and strictly controlled b> 
monks and priests in the seclusion of temples and 
monasteries.’ 

fh^ useful account of the art of Nepal is a weJ - 
come addition to the literature on the subject. 
Amifa Ray has not merely discussed and described lire 
examples of Nepalese art us isolated specimen* 
individual pieces, but has tried to present a 
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picture by indtldtog architecture, religion anil cult* 
ufid socio-economic background in order lo give it 
proper perspective to art. She has. however, not 
given due consideration to the evidence from N ^palesc 
tarai which has been subjected Lo more systematic 
work in recent years and where interesting material 
and cultural remains have been hroughl to light. The 
importance of the area a> a carrier of tit* influence 
to the valley* and, in certain cases ul least. as the 
precursor lo the art of Nepal, is beyond doubt. 
Likewise, the selection of examples is also inadequate 
and docs not do sufficient justice to the rich art 
heritage or Nepal, particularly in regard to the bronze 
icons and paintings. No reference whatsoever has 
been made to the folk art either, or to the art of 
ivory carving, metal ware* etc* 

\ word may also be said here about lack of 
-miulfinlivatiiin of spelling" of plate names, .ind the 
discrepancies between text and captions of pint£5. 
For instance, it is not dear whether the correct name 
of the place is Nagultok tp. 351 or Naugul Tol ip- T* 


Dlurampal . Indian Science and Feclmolugy In the 
Eighteenthcent 11 r?. Delhi . IMPFIX India, IWI. IN* PP j 
Price: Rs. 65 00 , 


In Indian iustoiy, the eighteenth century represents 
a period of transition from medievalism to modernity 
in the political as wdl as in the economic field. No 
doubt, this century marks an era of decline for India 
as a powerful political force and gradual ascendency 
of the colonial British rule, yet it is the period when 
the seeds of modern India were sown with the in¬ 
troduction of advanced European technology During 
this span of time, the Indians perhaps never cared to 
understand or study any foreigner or foreign country, 
but the Europeans did observe the Indian way of life 
and our technical knowledge and skill 

li is on the basis of contemporary accounts of 
the Europeans, especially the British scientists and 
uavellcrs, that Dhurampal tries to visualize the scicnti- 


iirtd fig. 32). iladigaon (p. 311 or Hnrigaon (p, 75 
and fig. 25). The figure of a devotee I perhaps Ganida- 
B.M.P.) from Kail inland u has been referred to as 
belonging to the ninth-tenth century in the illustration 
(p, 76 and fig. 32) and in the text (p. 32) as belonging 
to the fifth-sixth century. There are a few printing 
slips and a number of mistakes in the references cited 
To cite a few examples out of the many : captions nf 
figs. 55 and 56 have been transposed, fig. 75 has been 
wrongly placed while N R Banerji'ft articles Ip. Id. 
n, 4 and p. 42, ml ) have b*en published respectively 
in Puratatlva and Ancient Nepal and not as given hy 
[he author 

A chronological chart, a map showing location 
of Sites, and a bibliography, would have further 
added to the utility of the volume. 

8 , M, Fan he 

Archaeological Surrey »f India 
Janptilh, New Delhi 1 110011 


fic and technological progress of India tn ihc eighteen¬ 
th century. In doing so the author’s aim has been lo 
show that the underdeveloped economy of modem 
India is an outcome of neglect of native sciences and 
skills during the British period. On the basis of vital 
archival data reproduced in the book he tries to 
prove that only two centuries back Indians excelled 
in the field of astronomy, mathemetics, surgery, 
metallurgy and doth dyeing, employed water mills 
for crushing the ore and drill plough in agriculture 
and produced intricate jewellery and waterproofing 
materials The contemporary illustrations reproduced 
in the book have further enhanced its utility. 

As a well documented work it is or immense value 
not only to the historians but also to archaeologists, 
especially in view of traditional mclallurgical tech¬ 
niques described in the book. 

M.C. Josm 

Archaeological Survey of India, 

Parana Qila, New Delhi , /10011 
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Smitu J + Bm\i uni) Ylnml F, Dwiiedi; Modem Museum. 
Orgaiii/itlion and Practice in Indin. New Ihlhi 
Abliinav PuWiestwiffci, 1973. XV^ ItWi pp. ami 
half com illustrations Price: ks. 35 0th 


Antiquar tarns m Lind ethnographical researches have 
played a key role in the growth and development of 
museums in India. In fact, must of the significant 
museums particularly those at I he archaeological 
sites, were established by the Archaeological Surrey 
of India which bad to improvise suitable modes of 
storing and displaying the excavated olid explored 
material. Archaeological in vcsliunions were conducted 
solely by the officers or the Archaeological Survey 
of India who were largely an liisfioriuns* This slate of 
affairs has been recognized by the auihors of the 
present work ■ they have dedicated the hook to art- 
hislorians. 

The emergence of muscology as an mdependent 
discipline is relatively recent and is: the outcome of 
e he establishment of different types of museums. It 
is, therefore, no surprise that the muMrologists of 
today consider the earlier museums as belonging to 
the "store house phase’ of museum development. 
According to the authors or the book, the muse tints 
are now no longer regarded as secluded store rooms 
bill as 'instrument of education at every step* (original 
emphasis—It is io meet (he requirements of 
the increasing tribe of museologists P engaged in pur¬ 
suing these aims, that Smite J. Baxi and Vmod P 
Dwivedt have pooled together their knowledge and 
experience in this joint endeavour. Modem Museum* 


Modern Museum concerns itself with all ihc im¬ 
portant faccis of a museum and between thcmsdveb, 
the two author, have, in seven chapters, besides un 
introduction, described and discussed acquisition 
and registration, building and Fighting, museum 
exhibitions and display-techniques, museum educa¬ 
tion and research, care and security of museum 
objects and the future role cif museums Besides, a 
select glossal s and information on various connected 
aspects tT the subject including a bibliography have 
been given m the form of Appendices, 

The book has been b planned as guide for the 
students of muscology* the b-ginners in N he profession 
and to the curators of the smaller museums.' It 
a laudable attempt since i| covers a very wide range 
of subject : h is. however, in no way more useful 
than Aiyappan and Safiwtmurns work published as 
far back as 1%0, Somehow, the book tenth like a 
compiLuion of articles published by ihc authors from 
time to time. I he authors could have done well by 
weaving ihc artides into a continuous and inter¬ 
connected whole. This lack of continuity makes 
inane reading. Though the authors, have claimed I hut 
the book Fills been written as a text-book, the desired 
efTect has mu been achieved. In a book of this kind, 
purportedly meant for students of the subject, lack 
of background information, as a prelude to the sub¬ 
ject, giving n brief history of the museums, is a serious 
lacuna. The Bibliography or the Glossary* again, 
show superficial and pcifunetory treatment. 

B .M. Pa toe 

Archaeological Survey of India. 

Janpath, New Delhi, I WO It 
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